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cAnniversaries of Service 


Durinc the year 1926 the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company celebrates its semi-centennial 
year of telephone service. It was fifty years ago 
that the first complete sentence ever heard through 
a telephone was spoken by Bell, its inventor, to his 
associate in an adjoining room. 

Had Dr. Bell lived until this year he would have 
seen more than 16,000,000 telephones linked by 
40,000,000 miles of wire spanning the American 
continent and bringing the whole nation within inti- 
mate talking distance. He would have seen in the 
System that bears his name perhaps the largest in- 
dustrial organization in the world, employing more 
than 320,000 men and women and operating nearly 
$3,000,000,000 worth of public serving property. 

During this year another telephone anniversary 
will be celebrated. It will be the 18th year during 
which N. W. Ayer & Son have been privileged to 
co-operate with the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in telling the inspiring story of the 
men, women and technical improvements that have 
forwarded the telephone art through fifty years of 
development. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Do You Know This Minnesota Farmer? 


66 E is awakened by the alarm of a Connecticut clock, 

puts on a suit of Racine-made underwear, and Mil- 

waukee socks, buttons his Chicago suspenders to a 

air of Oshkosh overalls, and sets his feet in shoes made in 

Sicensstinentte. He draws a Syracuse chair up to a Grand 

Rapids table, eats a California orange, some Kansas City 

bacon, and a Battle Doosk: cereal, on New Jersey dishes, with 
Connecticut silverware. 


“After a hard morning with a tractor made in Ohio, he re- 
turns to his Chicago meat, Hoboken tea, potatoes, cooked 
on a Kalamazoo stove, burning Pennsylvania coal, and fin- 
ishes his meal with a dish of ice cream flavored with Mexican 
vanilla and sweetened with Louisiana cane sugar. 


“After lunch he puts an Indiana harness on his Missouri 
mule that is fed on Iowa corn and hitches up to an Illinois 
plow. In the evening, after tuning in on Denver music with 
his New York radio, he crawls under an Oregon blanket 
ree is kept awake by his dog, the only home product on the 
lace.” 

The Standard Farm Paper Unit 
—_—— reaches two million prosperous 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist farm families that live much as this 
The American Agriculturist | Minnesota family lives. It opens a 


Wallace’s Farmer tremendous market for anything 
a you have to sell that meets the 
Se eee Wend Bocce daily needs, or lightens the labor, 
Ohio Farmer or adds to the pleasure, of these 
Michigan Farmer average American families. 
Pennsylvania Farmer Farm papers must have a part in 
Missouri Ruralist any national campaign, because 
Kansas Farmer they represent nearly 50% of the 
The Farmer, St. Paul A k L 

Sn Meentiee Gente merican market. Let us give you 
The Progressive Farmer further facts and figures. 


2,000,000 ole _— One Plate, One Bill 


STAN DARD EARL UNIT 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 
Chicago New York 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 


Your Sales Problem is National— That of Your Dealer 
is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Both, 
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Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
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Knowing in Advance the Results 
Advertising Will Bring 


What C. C. Hopkins Learned from Applying Canvassing Methods to 


the Printed Word Through 


By Claude 


{Eprrortat Nore: Is_ advertising 
salesmanship? Can it actually sell 
goods, as does the canvasser who calls 
at your home or office? Or, as some 
authorities declare, is it largely a sower 
of seed, a cultivator of the ground, 
making it necessary to employ a dif- 
ferent set of tools to reap the selling 
harvest? Mr. Hopkins contends here 
that advertising can sell—that by the 
use of coupons and samples it can enable 
the producer to deal directly with the 
individual and to know in advance how 
much selling he is going to accomplish. 

Whatever may the difference of 
opinion as to the conclusions made by 
Mr. Hopkins in this article, it is 
certain that nobody will assert he is not 
entitled to speak with authority. Dur- 
ing thirty-five years as an advertising 
worker, part of which time he was 

esident of Lord & Thomas, he has 

d an important part in bringing 
about some nctable merchandising suc- 
cesses through using the principles he 
outlines here for the readers of Print- 
rrs’ INK. hen | these may be listed 
Palmolive soap, Palmolive shaving cream, 
Quaker Oats and Pepsodent. Similar 
methods have been applied successfully 
by Mr. Hopkins to Edna Wallace 
opper, Inc.] 


Y first lesson in advertising 

was learned at the age of 
twelve. Mother was left a widow, 
and she and I had to find means 
for support. One of our methods 
was the making of a silver polish. 
We made it in our kitchen, 
molded it into cakes and wrapped 
it in tissue paper. My duty was 
to sell it after school hours. 

soon learned this: Of the 
women I met on their doorsteps I 
sold about one in ten, however 
eloquent my story. But when I 
got into the pantry and cleaned 
some silver for them I sold about 
nine in ten. 


Table of Contents on page 194 


Using Samples and Coupons 


C. Hopkins 


I never forgot that lesson—the 
power of demonstration. In the 
many years since, I have sent out 
tens of millions of samples to the 
people I tried to sell in print. 

My next lesson came at the age 
of sixteen, in selling books. For 
lack of capital I sometimes tried 
to sell without a sample. But my 
best descriptions aroused little en- 
thusiasm compared with the book 
itself, 

So with many experiences in 
house-to-house canvassing, I 
naturally carried samples. In 
personal salesmanship, no _ one 
would think of trying to sell with- 
out them. I cannot conceive how 
a graduate of that school can seek 
to sell in print without samples. 

At the age of twenty I entered 
the employ of the Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. I was a bookkeeper, 
and I shortly realized a limit to 
my value. I compared the sales- 
men’s salaries with mine, then 
analyzed the difference. I found 
it on my ledger, written in red 
and black. I was on the expense 
account, they were the profit- 
makers. So I decided to enter 
salesmanship. 

My idea was to sell sweepers 
to dealers by mail, but all the ex- 
perienced laughed at my sugges- 
tion. “Go out,” they said, “and 
try to sell in person. You may 
come back without an order unless 
you use a gun. Wherever you 
go you will find dust-covered 
sweepers. Few dealers can re- 
member when they sold one. You 
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will not try to sell those dealers 
by letters when you talk with them 
in person.” 

I asked permission to investi- 
gate. All I took with me on the 
road was a sample sweeper and 
a bag of bran. In every store I 
called the clerks about me, scat- 
tered some bran on a strip of 
carpet and showed what the 
sweeper did. It was usually a 
revelation to them. 

I did the same before customers 
and sold many a sweeper to them. 
Then I talked with the clerks 
about salesmanship. About sell- 
ing customers more than they came 
to buy. The sweeper was my ex- 
ample. Dealers appreciated these 
efforts, and as I remember I failed 
to sell but one dealer on that trip. 

Then I went back to the office 
and perfected plans for enlarging 
these demonstrations. I conducted 
a correspondence school for clerks. 
I offered dealers many sorts of 
inducements for putting the ideas 
into practice. As a result, we sold 
in three years over a million carpet 
sweepers by mail. We sold them 
not only to dealers, but to the 
dealers’ patrons. Thus we started 
the carpet sweeper on the popu- 
larity which it now enjoys. 

Since then I have put into 
homes, without any advance pay- 
ment, hundreds of thousands of 
articles, and have let them sell 
themselves. 

My next experience was with 
Swift & Company. Among the 
products we then advertised there 
was Cotosuet, a vegetable shorten- 
ing. We began advertising in the 
newspapers. The bills piled up 
but the sales did not keep pace. 

The packers in those days were 
not enthusiastic advertisers. They 
were merchants. Most of the 
directors scorned my efforts to sell 
without personal contact, and my 
results fast justified that scorn. 

I soon became desperate and 
walked the streets nights to 
analyze the situation. I asked my- 
self the difference between my 
previous successes and this ap- 
parent failure. I found it in the 
lack of demonstration. But 
Cotosuet was not easy to sample, 
so I had to evolve another idea. 
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Rothschild & Company (now the 
Davis Company, a Chicago de- 
partment store) were about to 
open their new store, with an ex- 
hibition. I called on the advertis- 
ing manager and asked for the 
corner of their grocery floor. | 
promised to build there, and to 
advertise, the chief attraction of 
their opening exposition. 

hen I went to a baker and 
asked him to make the biggest cake 
in the world, and make it with 
Cotosuet—to make it as high as 
the room and decorate it in an at- 
tractive way. In half-page ad- 
vertisements I told the story of 
that cake, and asked people to come 
for a sample. They came by the 
tens of thousands. So many came 
the first night that the police closed 
the doors. During the first week 
over 100,000 people came to the 
fifth floor for a sample of the 
cake, and most of them climbed 
the stairs. By the end of that 
week Cotosuet was on a profit- 
paying basis in Chicago. 


SENSATIONAL METHODS USED 


We employed a small corps of 
people, including a baker, a sales- 
man and some demonstrators, and 
sent them to many other cities. 
Wherever they went “the biggest 
cake in the world” became a week's 
sensation. A large share of the 
female population came to taste it. 
And the end of the week found 
Cotosuet an established seller in 
that city. 

That was one crisis in my 
career. Had I tried a few weeks 
longer to sell Cotosuet by printed 
words alone, I would have quit a 
discouraged man. That taught me 
a lesson, and never since then have 
I tried to sell anything, whatever 
the product, without demonstra- 
tion. 

Sometimes I utilize samples. 
Sometimes I insert a coupon good 
at any store for a full size package, 
and pay the dealer his retail price. 
Sometimes I send articles on a 
week’s approval. Sometimes I 


send people to the stores where 
the article is on display. But I 
never attempt to establish a prod- 
uct by the printed word alone. 
Among beginners, the general 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS OF CHRISTIAN HERALD 






The Big Three 
of Religious Journalism 










MALL wonder that Christian 
Herald is forging so rapidly 
ahead in circulation and influence. 


The vigor, soundness and under- 
standing of these three great lead- 
ers are reflected in every page. 


Christian Herald 


Bible House New York 
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idea of advertising is salesman- 
ship in print. They try to tell an 
enticing story to pry money out 
of people’s pockets. The fact that 
they sometimes succeed shows the 
power of advertising, even when 
exerted in a petty way. 

Many of those writers come to 
me and complain of lack of 
progress. I urge them to go out 
for a few months and sell from 
house to house—meet customers 
in person, use all the wiles they 
use in print, and learn how hard it 
is to persuade people to spend 
money or to change their habits. 
They will never again retire to 
their cloisters and try te do the 
job by mere words. 

But samples alone are not 
sufficient. I know of nothing more 
wasteful than the promiscuous 
distribution of samples. That 
cheapens a product, often beyond 
redemption. One must first create 
a want, a prestige, an atmosphere. 
Send samples only to interested 
people, on request. Send them only 
to confirm a story you have told. 

It seems hard for people to pay 
for something which has once 
been free. It is like paying trans- 
portation after traveling on a 
pass. 

I argued this once with a break- 
fast-food maker. He was willing 
to give a full-size package to any 
family free. His plan was to dis- 
tribute the packages from house to 
house without advertising. Mine 
was to tell our story, then insert 
a coupon good at any grocery for 
packages. Not a free package, 
but a package for which we paid 
the grocer his full retail price. 
There is a vast difference between 
scattering samples freely, like 
something of small value, and 
paying the dealer his price for a 
package so one may try it without 
cost. There is a vast difference 
between unrequested samples and 
samples that one makes an effort 
to get. 

To settle the argument we tried 
his plan and mine in some Cities. 
In the cities where samples were 
put in every home the sales actually 
decreased. The promiscuous 


sampling of the product made it 
harder to get our price. In the 
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other cities, where we bought the 
package, we quickly built a profit- 
able sale. 

But there is a still greater valye 
in the use of coupons and samples. 
With many advertised products a 
sample cannot convert. A hair 
tonic, for instance, where results 
are slow. But I still use the 
sample, because it usually draws 
inquiries better than anything else. 

In advertising we use costly 
space to tell a story which in- 
terests but a small percentage, 
usually. Often less than one in 
one hundred. We cannot afford to 
tell our full story to the millions 
to convince the 1 per cent. So we 
offer an inducement to register an 
interest; then we follow up the 
partial converts by circulars, 
samples and letters. 

The other way is to present our 
whole case in the advertisement. 
Then say “Go and buy.” That 
means a fearful waste. I know 
that many succeed by that method, 
but it is only an evidence of adver- 
tising power. One can often waste 
nine-tenths its efficiency and still 
retain the power to win. 

But the failures are numberless. 
That is a pity. Advertising could 
be multiplied if every adventurer 
utilized all possibilities. 

Another advantage in samples 
lies in test campaigns. We can go 
into a half-dozen cities and learn 
quickly how our product appeals. 
We can learn what it costs to get 
1,000 people started on our prod- 
uct. In a little time we learn 
what those thousand users buy. 
Then we know exactly what a 
million users will cost us, and how 
soon a million users will repay 
their cost. Then advertising be- 
comes about the safest business in 
existence. 

Countless people become imbued 
with the idea that millions want 
the product they’ve created. There 
is no question about it. Their 
friends are delighted with it. So, 
if they can raise the money, they 
start out to tell the world about 
it. They nearly always fail, and 
every failure is a blight to adver- 
tising. Sometimes they find that 
the world in general does not agree 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Their chums call them Spike, 
Buzz and Jay-Bird 


But at high school they feel pretty dignified and awfully high- 
hat when their English teacher says, “Mr. Betterton, Mr. Ridgeway 
and Mr. Jennings.” The English teacher is right too, for they’re 
men—in everything but years. His equal and yours too. 

They’re all about sixteen, they’re all in high school and they’re 
specialists in athletics, the whole year around. Football in the 
autumn, basketball in the winter, baseball in the spring—that’s 
their schedule, and with tennis, golf, hockey and soccer sandwiched 
in between whenever they have time. They need equipment for 
every one of these sports, and they get it too—the very best there is! 


You can see by their pictures that they dress right up to snuff. 
Do you know how long it took Spike to decide on that necktie? 
Or the pains to which Buzz went to get that suit of clothes? They 
scoured the town. Their friends copy their clothes, for they set 
the style. 

These chaps are brothers-in-habit with 80 per cent, or 400,000, 
of the readers of THE AMERICAN Boy. Whatever you make— 
from shaving soap to chewing gum, saxophones or radio sets— 
these near-men buy. Reach the great market of growing men 
through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. It’s 
a market 500,000 strong. Copy received by February 10th will 
appear in April. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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ZA. Over 1 tax return to 100 people. 





CI Less than 1 tax return to 100 people. 


THIS MAP, prepared from a study of county income 
tax figures, shows where people live who are best 
able to buy. The people in eleven of the shaded 
counties sent in 82% of the total returns of the state 
as a whole. Similar maps for the other states give 
the same valuable breakdown of incomes according 
to geographical location. 


“How much money can 
my customers spend?” 


O you know how your sales per 
county compare with the income 
tax returns in the same county, and are 
you basing your sales efforts on popu- 
lation alone or on the buying power of 
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that population? 


For example:—a recent analysis of 
income tax returns in one state shows 
that 82% of the returns came from 
20% of the counties. 


Upon checking this with the sales 
figures of one of our clients it was found 
that within a fraction of one per cent— 
82% of their sales came from these 
same counties. Asa result of this check- 
ing it was possible for the client to 
concentrate his sales effort directly in 
the territory that yielded most of the 
business. 


This is only one of numerous in- 
stances where studies of buying power, 
made by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany are of assistance in planning a 
more efficient distribution of advertis- 
ing and sales efforts. 


e 
J. Watter THompson ComPANY 
Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 





CINCINNATI 
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An Up-to-Date Report on Federal 
Advertising Investigation 


Trade Commission with One Dissenting Statement Decides to Issue a 
Changed and Amended Complaint Against Agency Association 
and Newspaper Groups 


HE Federal Trade Commission 

has voted to issue a changed 
and amended complaint against the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and a group of 
newspaper organizations. 

The decision to issue it was ar- 
rived at at a meeting held last 
week, and attended, it is under- 
stood, by three of the five mem- 
bers of the Commission, the other 
two being absent. 

One of the two absent members, 
Commissioner Humphrey, who it 
is reported was ill at the time the 
meeting was held, has issued a 
statement in which he dissents 
from the majority opinion of the 
Commission. 

The changed and amended 
complaint was reported on in 
PrINTERS’ INK of January 7 with 
the information that it had been 
submitted to the Commission by 
its legal counsel with the advice 
that it be issued. 


COMPLAINT IS YEAR OLD 


The complaint now has a his- 
tory of more than one year. The 
first and original complaint in this 
matter was issued by the Com- 
mission on December 17, 1924. It 
named three organizations: the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion and the American Press As- 
sociation. Those organizations 
were charged with having com- 
mitted certain alleged acts and to 
have followed certain practices 
that were prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the public, and that con- 
stituted unfair methods of com- 
petition in interstate commerce. In 
brief, those acts and practices were 
alleged to be a conspiracy and 
combination that would prevent 
advertisers who placed business 
with newspapers from Teceiving 
for themselves a commission on 


that business if it did not come 
through the hands of an advertis- 
ing agent. 

After the first complaint had 
been issued, hearings were held 
and the *Commission’s attorney 
came to the opinion that its 
original complaint should be 
changed, and its scope enlarged to 
include the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the Six 
Point League, an association of 
advertising representatives of 
newspapers. This opinion it made 
known in October, 1925. 

A hearing was next held on the 
question of changing and amend- 
ing the complaint. Attorneys for 
the respondents, for the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, and the attorney of the 
Federal Trade Commission argued 
on this question. What they had 
to say can be found in detail in 
Printers’ INK of December 3, 
1925. The arguments were on two 
main subjects. One was that the 
complaint should not be amended, 
and the other was that the entire 
subject should be dropped on the 
ground that advertising is not in- 
terstate commerce. 

Briefs of all attorneys were 
next printed and filed and then the 
Commission’s legal advisor (not its 
attorney who argued the case at 
the hearing) made his recommen- 
dation that an amended and 
changed complaint be issued. It is 
that recommendation, as we have 
already stated, which the Commis- 
sion has followed. 

In its final analysis this new 
complaint is not different basically 
from the first. Its main charge is 
still that through certain alleged 
practices and acts a combination 
and conspiracy has been formed 
to prevent advertisers who are 
doing business direct with news- 
papers from receiving the com- 
mission of an advertising agent. 
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3. 


of the national 
advertisers in 
Des Moines news- 
papers in 1925 
advertised in 

The Register and 
Tribune. 


*72% used no other 
Des Moines news- 
paper. 


*(exclusive of medical) 
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Details are changed and two new 
respondents are added. 

The next step the Commission 
will take will be to entertain 
answers from the _ respondents. 
Then the normal procedure, if 
answers are not satisfactory to the 
Commission, is to hold hearings 
to determine whether or not the 
charges that have been made can 
be sustained. If they are sustained 
in the opinion of the Commission, 
then the Commission will issue an 
order that requests all of the re- 
spondents to “cease and desist” 
from following the practices and 
committing acts which they are 
alleged to have followed and com- 
mitted. If the charges cannot be 
sustained then the whole subject 
will be dismissed. 


THE DISSENTING STATEMENT 


The statement in which Commis- 
sioner W. E. Humphrey dissented 
from the opinion of the three 
members of the Federal Trade 
Commission and which he issued 
on January 22, reads as follows: 


Being prevented by illness from being 
present when the motion of the respond- 
ents to dismiss this action for want of 
jurisdiction was decided, I want to 
place on record my dissent to the action 
of the Commission in their overruling 
such motion. 

In order to invoke the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, it must be alleged and 
proven that the respondents have been 
or are using an unfair method of com- 
ey in interstate commerce, which 

as a dangerous tendency to unduly 
hinder competition or create monopoly. 
The facts in this case, appearing from 
the record and from the argument of 
counsel, fail at every vital point. 

The agreements and practices alleged 
against which the Commission is asked 
to make an order to cease and desist 

(1.) Do not constitute a method of 
competition in commerce; they relate 
entirely to the sale of advertising space 
in newspapers, and advertising is not 
commerce; it is service; 

(2.) Do not constitute a method of 
competition. Newspapers pay uniform 
commissions on their advertising rates, 
which rates are not uniform but fixed 
by each newspaper for its own purposes 
and on its own independent judg t 
Newspapers may be competitors with 
each other but they are not competitors 
with advertising agencies or advertisers. 
The Commission has no power over the 
commissions that the newspapers may 
pay to their agencies. 

Advertising agencies may compete 
with each other, but the uniform com- 
mission paid by newspapers for their 
service is not a method of competition 
as among them. 
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_ The uniform commission referred to 
is not unfair to anyone. The agree. 
ments and practices complained of do 
not hinder competition in commerce or 
tend to create a monopoly therein. Not 
one fact in the case indicates such a 
tendency. 

It may be that certain advertisin 
agencies desire to maintain a system 0 
rebates to advertisers of portions of 
the commission paid to them by the 
newspapers. Admitted that such prac- 
tices would be unfair, it is not a 
method of competition in commerce, and 
the Federal Trade Commission would 
have no power to prevent such practices. 

There is not, in my judgment, a 
single fact, either in the record or in 
the argument of counsel, to justify 
making the various newspapers parties 
to this action. If the facts show any- 
thing on this point, it is that the news- 
papers are the victims and not the par- 
ticipants in this controversy. 

This whole case may be summed up 
in this statement; that it is the effort 
of a very few large advertisers to coerce 
the newspapers to give them a rebate 
equal to the commission that the news- 
paper pays to its advertising agencies. 
In other words, it is an effort on the 
part of certain large advertisers to com- 
pel the newspapers to grant them special 
privileges. Certainly the newspapers 
may fairly refuse to make such unfair 
discrimination in favor of a few power- 
ful advertisers. 

The practices and methods followed 
by the newspapers in this controversy, 
are exactly analogous to the methods 
and practices of the insurance business 
of the country and all other businesses 
conducted on a commission basis. 


Case-Shepperd-Mann Publish- 
ing Corporation Organized 
The Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing 

Corporation, New York, is the name of 

the re-organized company resulting from 

the recent_purchase of The Fire Engi- 
neer by Fire and Water Engineering. 

These two publications, as previously re- 

ported by Printers’ Inx, have been 

divided into Waterworks Engineering 
and Fire Engineering, issued semi- 
monthly. 

The officers of the new company are: 
Karl M, Mann, president and adver- 
tising director; I. Herbert Case, vice- 
resident and general manager, and 
red —— secretary and managing 
editor. . §S. Essex is advertising 
ged and Robert H. Lockwood, 
editor. 





Flit Campaign Almost 
Doubled 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, manufacturer of Flit, an in- 
secticide, announces in a recent business- 
paper advertisement that the 1926 
campaign on this product will be al- 
most double that of last year. News- 
papers, magazines, car cards and 
foreign language newspapers will be 
used to advertise Filit. 
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More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 











Where cAutomobile 


Advertising Pays--- 


ORE than 62;000. lines of automo- 





Journal is re Motorists’ 
Newspaper.” 30,000 paid 
members ca filwaukee Journal 


y (reproduced in 
‘ir cars, and more 
than 200,000 mot used the free in- 
formation service provided at The Mil- 
waukee Journal Tour Club headquarters. 


FIRST—by Merit 









The Milwaukee Journal 





More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Newspaper Readers 
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pd is not nearly so impor- 
tant that some women 
still wear calico as it is that 
they all want to wear silk. 


And to say that they will 
not wear silk—some today, 
others tomorrow—is to 
discount the history of 
America. 

Particularly now when 
money is plentiful, wages 
are high, and prosperity 
flows like a golden stream 
through the land, more 
fumed oak than ever is 
being replaced by solid 
walnut; more Oriental rugs 
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» to Silk 


T Ubhort nowadays} 


take the place of time wor 


Wiltons. 


In that part of the great 
reader family of the daily 
Herald and Examiner that 
has not already “arrived,” 
this transition goes on day 
alter day. New wants are 
tilled—calico is discarded 
for silk, grand pianos re- 
place the old time uprights. 


It is a shrewd merchant 
who recognizes this endless 
change and builds for the 
future with the same zeal 
that he invites present | 
custom. 
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The Nation’s Automobile Makers Show 




































e 
A Still Greater Preference For 
e e . 
The Daily News in Chicago 
In 1925 the nation’s automobile makers again placed more of their ad- 
vertising in The Daily News than in any other Chicago daily newspaper— O 
and increased their space in The Daily News 146,000 agate lines over 1924, Co 
Here, in the country’s second largest automobile market, these manu- anc 
facturers sought and found in The Daily News the strongest sales rav 
influence that any Chicago daily newspaper could give them. Their IN] 
choice was confirmed by the country’s keenest motor car merchandisers, Th 
the distributors and dealers who sell their cars in Chicago and know to 
Chicago daily newspapers. dus 
The large part played by The Chicago Daily News in the sales cam- — 
paigns of these manufacturers is indicated by the following record of the “t 
space they bought in The Daily News in 1925. = 
EE kid ecistewleo-a:0-6 58,312 lines Nash-Ajax ......... 10,910 lines S 
Studebaker ......... 39,745 “ Durant-Flint-Star.... 10,581 “ not 
Hudson-Essex ...... 31,500 “ Rickenbacker ....... 8,706 “ dea 
Ford-Lincoln ....... 30,054 “ Se 8,563 “ 
Cheweetet 4. .cccccee 27,573 “ Paige-Jewett ....... 5,182 “ as 
Willys-Overland .... 25,905 “ Wills-Sainte Claire .. 4,197 “ alsc 
Cadillac 25,096 “ ae SSeS eae - tail 
Franklin .. .. 22,304 “ i a ” vali 
Chrysler . -. 10,747 “ Moon-Diana ... é . real 
SD thiviaic% 6060004 18,323 “ Gardner ...... ‘% e 
Pe 17,646 “ Locomobile ” “: 
Hupmobile ......... 17,526 “ [OO eee a bad 
Pierce-Arrow ....... 15,519 “ RE a Sia.5.8-0:0.0'5 “ fac 
_ eae 14,138 “ NT pe. ncitde ecto acne “ tha 
CRORE oc dccvccces 14,000 “ errr Seer 3 the 
Oldsmobile ........ tae | SEE, eee dG a:-ohe dare ” ize 
The basis for this expression of confidence in The Chicago Daily News om 
is the proven ability of the paper among all Chicago daily newspapers - nll 
to produce results. rd 
During 1925 The Daily News published 718,455 agate lines of auto- kne 
motive advertising, including both motor cars and accessories, showing a tisit 
gain of 160,114 lines over 1924. This gain is nearly three times that of proc 
the leading morning daily, whose total lineage fell short of The Daily at 
News total by 218,220 lines. In fact The Daily News gain was more than Thi 
60% of the entire gain of all Chicago daily newspapers. hav 
In Chicago, the country’s second largest and highly competitive metro- | ‘ 
politan market, the selection of daily newspapers ceased long ago to be a - 
speculation or an experiment among both dealers and makers of automo- a 
biles as well as accessories. Their preference for The Daily News is ars 
conclusive proof that Daily News advertising is an investment that pays— the 
and pays well. a8 
bad! 
A 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS $0 1 
First in Chicago =~ 
mart 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES tot 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco dist 
J. B. WoopwarD Woopwarp & KELLY Woopwarp & KELLY C. Geo. Kroones extr 
110 E, 42nd St. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 360 N. Michigan Ave, 253 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. stuc 
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your name here 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


N October 16, 1921, I became 

advertising manager of the 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Company, 
and shortly thereafter a close and 
ravenous reader of PRINTERS’ 
INK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 
The first thing I did was to start 
to clean up. We had the usual 
dusty cupboards and_ corners, 
wherein I found masses cf dealer 
helps. Everything was saturated 
with dust and grime and was 
promptly thrown away. 

Since then, I have been keeping 
notes of personal experiences with 
dealer helps in general. Inasmuch 
as my experiences are probably 
also the experiences of many re- 
tailers, they ought to be extremely 
valuable to all manufacturers who 
really care about solving this 
problem. 

One great trouble is that manu- 
facturers do not seem to realize 
that they can learn anything from 
the dealer. They tend to patron- 
ize the latter and look down upon 
him. This is wrong. There can 
be no co-operation without a feel- 
ing of equality between the two 
parties. If the manufacturer only 
knew it, some of the best adver- 
tising copy in the world for his 
product is daily spoken and enacted 
at the counters of retail stores. 
This gold mine of copy seems to 
have been overlooked. I venture 
to say that there are ideas in the 
head of almost every dealer which 
would be worth thousands of dol- 
lars to the manufacturer, and yet 
the former is regarded too often 
as a rather inferior person, always 
badly in need of “help.” 

Another great trouble is that in 
so many dealer helps the name of 
the product and the name of the 
manufacturer are featured almost 
to the utter exclusion of the retail 
distributor. This is old stuff; but 
extremely important and warrants 
study. 


However, instead of making 
general remarks I am going to dis- 
cuss specific dealer helps and some 
of my actual experiences with each 
kind. 

First, let’s consider booklets 
and stuffers. These are notorious 
for lack of imprint space, rang- 
ing from none at all to one inch 
by two and one-half inches on the 
back, as if ashamed of carrying 
the dealer’s name on the face of 
them. It never seems to occur 
that a dealer may have several 
branches, as have we, and cannot 
possibly squeeze in all his names 
and addresses. If the dealer has 
a trade-mark of his own, he is 
seldom given sufficient space in 
which to reproduce it. 

Some months ago, I requested 
an imprint of about 20,000 envel- 
ope stuffers. After quite a while 
we received 5,000 of these, im- 
printed, with a letter from the ad- 
vertising manager, saying that 
20,000 was a large quantity to ask 
for, and that he had taken the lib- 
erty of cutting down our request. 
It so happened that we were mak- 
ing a special mailing to about 
20,000 customers’ names at that 
time, and this booklet missed the 
mailing. 

A short time after this incident 
occurred I was invited to a meet- 
ing of a manufacturer’s executive 
staff, the advertising agency and 
salesmen for a_ discussion of 
the coming year’s advertisements 
which the agency had just prepared. 
I sat next to another dealer whom 
I knew. After the national cam- 
paign was gone over very thor- 
oughly, suggestions and questions 
were requested. My dealer friend 
rose and asked whether any provi- 
sion had been made in the adver- 
tisements for a certain type of 
competition which was becoming 
very grave in the retail field, and 
a serious danger to this manufac- 
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turer’s product. There was meat 
enough for half an advertising 
campaign in his remarks, for he 
stated facts which were actually 
hindering him from selling the 
article to the retail consumer. 
However, his comments were 
passed off rather lightly, several 
mouths set tightly, and the tem- 
perature dropped 10 degrees or so. 

Then I got up and stated 
frankly that I liked the national 
campaign as planned, but thought 
that the dealer helps, especially 
the booklets and envelope stuff- 
ers, were terribly old-fashioned. 
The beautiful new advertisements 
would make the stuff the dealers 
had to hand out look like last 
winter’s hats. I observed that the 
new advertising ought to be car- 
ried right on through all the dealer 
helps. There was a hush, the 
water froze in the tumblers, and 
I had the feeling of having 
dropped a brick through my host- 
ess’ china closet. 

We find ourselves using an ex- 
tremely attractive set of blotters 
which are so artistic that we are 
proud to mail them out to our cus- 
tomers. They contain a very taste- 
ful little human-interest story, 
not more than a half-dozen lines 
long, in which the name of the 
product is mentioned but once. 
The art-work is good, and a small 
half-inch trade-mark of the man- 
ufacturer is all that appears, be- 
sides our 1 by 2 inch cut (there 
really is not room for more on 
such a small piece). The success 
of these blotters is shown by a call 
for over 600,000 of them a year. 

The manufacturer should re- 
member that those who will prob- 
ably make the most use of his lit- 
erature are the big, progressive 
dealers who can afford to make 
up booklets of their own. In our 
own case, for instance, we do not 
bother with literature which is so 
dominated by the manufacturer’s 
copy as to make us look like 
somebody else’s messenger boy. 
Perhaps a half-dozen or a dozen 
envelope stuffers are competing to 
be included in every envelope 
which goes out of our office. 
Nothing is used which is not ar- 
tistically good, and first class. 
Every booklet must be a credit to 
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our concern and look the part of 
our representative. We cannot 
afford to risk our reputation on 
bad copy, bad printing, poor art- 
work, and a blurred rubber stamp 
or drab pica type imprint. 

I would almost say that dealer 
helps sent without a request from 
the dealer, and without his having 
seen a sample, are entirely a waste. 
Usually, they are improperly im- 
printed. A year ago, we changed 
our company name, and yet we 
are still receiving dealer helps im- 
printed with our old name. 

In another case, we received 
some very attractive blotters of 
an odd size which did not fit our 
envelopes. 


DON’T MENTION ENTIRE LINE 


One of the most flagrant causes 
of waste is the attempt to mention 
too many products in one folder. 
It is unusual for a dealer to carry 
an entire line. He may be very 
much sold on certain individual 
products, and disapprove strongly 
of others. Yet, the manufacturer 
will attempt to cover all his lines 
in one booklet, with the result that 
the dealer will not use this litera- 
ture, because it advertises lines 
which he does not stock. A 
folder mentioning odd sizes sel- 
dom stocked by dealers is liable 
to be embarrassing also. In one 
case, I was able to persuade a 
manufacturer to issue separate 
booklets for each individual prod- 
uct, which I am sure he found an 
economy in the end. In another 
case, a certain manufacturer was 
trying to make a rather expensive 
booklet cover all uses, which it 
was not doing well. We called 
this to their attention, and they 
replied: 

“After thinking this matter 
over, we have come to the con- 
clusion that we need an inexpen- 
sive booklet describing this and 
certain other of our products, and 
are going right to work to get 
out a booklet of this character 
after the first of the year.” 

On some booklets, one is amazed 
to discover there is no room for 
a dealer imprint at all. The man- 
ufacturer’s name stands out boldly 
with a list of a half-dozen of 
more offices, all of them far away. 
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Such a booklet in the hands of a 
possible consumer is valueless, for 
he reads the copy, only to be dis- 
couraged at not learning where he 
can get the product locally. 


SAMPLES 


It is very important that samples 
carry the dealer’s imprint, for it 
is usually the samples that are 
carried about in the prospect’s 
pocket and have the longest life. 
Despite this fact, many samples 
contain no mention of the local 
distributor or the imprint space 
is so small as to be practically 
useless. Once, we were able to 
have special labels printed up for 
our samples, but it took us several 
days to paste them on the samples 
themselves, and we finally had to 
give the whole thing up as a bad 
job. 

There ought to be plenty of 
space for a prominent display of 
the dealer’s trade-mark and ad- 
dress on each sample. Also, all 
samples should be neat, attrac- 
tive and well made. A bad sample 
will do a lot of harm. 


ELECTROTYPES 


The -same causes _ responsible 
for the lack of use of booklets 
hold true for electrotypes. Man- 
ufacturers insist on dominating 
the copy. I have actually re- 
ceived 4 column by 8 inch elec- 
trotypes with a mortise for our 
mame no larger than about 
¥% by 2% inches. It is laughable to 
think a dealer is going to run this 
huge display advertisement when 
his own name will have the ap- 
pearance of several lines of clas- 
sified advertising at the bottom. 
I used to take all these electros 
over to a nearby garage and 
butcher them with a hack-saw 
until they could be used. I some- 
times had to saw the whole bottom 
off the electro to get a decent name 
imprint. 

The manufacturer is not doing 
the dealer so much of a favor in 
furnishing free electrotypes. He 
must remember it costs a great deal 
more to run them than to have 
them made up, and that excellent 
cuts and mats can be bought for 
very reasonable figures today. The 
dealer of today knows this, and 
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in many cases would rather run a 
good bit of newsy local copy. 
Some manufacturers are furnish- 
ing electros, not only for their 
own products, but for other prod- 
ucts which their distributors hap- 
pen to be merchandising. Such a 
policy is found to create a great 
deal of good-will. 

Again, it must be remembered 
that the most important task of a 
newspaper electrotype to be run 
locally should be to show the con- 
sumer where he can get that prod- 
uct locally and quickly. The sec- 
ond source of waste is that more 
and more newspapers are com- 
ing to use mats, and manufactur- 
ers might save a great deal of 
money and postage by first ascer- 
taining if dealers can use mats, 
instead of electros. For example, 
when we started to advertise, only 
one of our newspapers was 
equipped to use mats. Today, out 
of eleven weekly and three daily 
papers in which we are advertis- 
ing, only three of the weeklies can- 
not use mats. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


In certain suburban and rural 
districts, the circulation is so slight 
as not to warrant any great time 
or trouble spent on window dis- 
plays. We have six large show 
windows which lie empty the year 
round, because of lack of circu- 
lation. To use them would be a 
waste of time, effort and advertis- 
ing material. Notwithstanding 
this fact, we are continually re- 
ceiving window display material. 
Some of this comes from manu- 
facturers whose products we have 
not sold for several years. I al- 
ways write and ask these firms to 
take our name off their mailing 
list, but it seldom does any good. 
Sometimes my letters are acknowl- 
edged, but the stuff keeps coming 
just the same, showing that our 
plate was not destroyed. 


DIRECT MAIL 


Here again we meet with the 
difficulty of not enough room for 
the dealer’s usual letterhead trade- 
mark. The beautiful lithograph 
work usually goes poorly with the 
dealer’s name in characterless Ro- 
man type. The whole piece of 
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mailing matter looks too blatantly 
foreign. Besides, they are usually 
quite expensive. 

Also, as a rule the text talks 
too seriously of the product, and 
too much of the product. The 
reader discounts it; it does not 
sound like his intimate friend, the 
dealer. 

An excellent example of the 
impression a good piece of di- 
rect-mail matter can make is a 
folder I received from the local 
distributor of Exide batteries. It 
was clever, beautiful, artistic and 
convincing from start to finish. 

The competition in dealer helps 
is extraordinarily keen, but far 
from increasing the waste, it is 
bound to reduce it by bringing out 
more attractive consumer litera- 
ture, written from the purely local 
selling angle. As soon as the 
manufacturer expurgates his un- 
conscious superiority complex and 
turns to good, simple, unselfish 
dealer helps he will find the waste 
materially reduced. 


T. F. Pevear to Direct Adver- 
tising of Rochester Hotel 


Theodore F. Pevear, at one time ad- 
vertising manager of The Stein-Bloch 
Company and, later, sales manager of 
the Keller-Heumann-Thompson Co., Inc., 
both of Rochester, N. Y., has become 
advertising manager of The Sagamore 
Hotel. e will direct a campaign for 
this newest Rochester hostelry. 





New Account for Foote & 


Morgan 
The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
and Féundry Company, Burlington, 
N. J., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Foote & Morgan, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Business 
papers are being used. 


Belting Account for Redfield, 
Fisher & Wallace 


The Scandinavia Belting Company, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of trans- 
mission linings, has appointed Redfield, 
Fisher & Wallace, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


R. H. Dunlap with Daytona 


Beach “Journal” 


R. H. Dunlap, recently advertising 
manager of the Miami, Fla., News, 
has been appointed business manager 
of the Daytona Beach, Fla., Journal. 
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Florida Campaign for Electric 


Water Heater 

The Instant Electric Water Heater 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is con- 
ducting a campaign in Florida news 
mowed to advertise its electric water 
heaters and switches. In a short time 
business papers will be used and, later. 
magazines. This account is being di- 
rected by Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
— ' 


Wm. H. Rankin Agency Ap- 
points Space Buyer 


James F. Jennings, formerly with the 
Newell-Emmett Company, New York 
advertising agency, has joined the New 
York office of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, advertising agency, as space 
buyer. H. R. Schaeffer, who has been 
with this agency for a year, has been 
advanced to merchandising and produc- 
tion manager. 


S. B. Kirk, General Sales 
Manager, Linde Air Products 


S. B. Kirk has been made general 
sales manager of the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, New York, succeeding 
L. Zimmer, resigned. Mr. Kirk 
has been assistant general sales manager 
and is succeeded by Frank E. Stoppen- 
bach, formerly Eastern division sales 
manager. 


Western Newspaper Campaign 
for Moreland Trucks 


The Moreland Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, is planning to ex- 
tend its advertising activities in 1926. 
Plans call for the use of newspapers in 
eleven States in the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain _ territories. James 
Houlihan, Inc., Oakland advertising 
agency, will direct this campaign. 


Startex Toweling Account for 


Frank Seaman 
The New England Southern Mills, 
Boston, manufacturer of Startex towel- 
ing, has placed its advertising account 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


New York “Herald Tribune” 


Appoints Representative 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed Pa- 
cific Coast representative for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


New Account for Corman 

The Resthaven Development Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York, a mausoleum de- 
velopment, has appointed The Corman 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Reaching Bond Buyers 


in 


PHILADELPHIA 


The great army of Philadelphia home owners 
are the real bond and stock buyers in Philadelphia. 


After a man owns his home he looks around 
for other safe investments to put his money to 
work. 


In Philadelphia and its suburbs there are about 
525,000 separate homes, more than half of these 
are owned by their occupants. 


The daily newspaper that goes into nearly 
every home is the newspaper that can best pre- 
sent your message to the largest number of pros- 
pects. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 





Net paid daily average for 1925: 


524,662 2," 
9 a day 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 


Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia and 
is one of the largest in the United States. 





New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company 
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Supremacy 


in Circulation and Advertising 


For 27 consecutive years the New York Evening Journ)§ FAM 
has maintained the largest evening circulation in Americal yer jin 
—and for 12 consecutive years the New York Evening} se 
Journal has printed the largest volume of advertising in 
the New York evening newspaper field great’ boc 

The following Editorial is reprinted from the New Yo 
Evening Journal’s Editorial Page of January 15, 1926 The 
705,348 Net Daily Average Circulation ape 


THIs is to let readers of the Evening Journal, and business men inte. § That 
ested, know that the average daily net paid circulation of the Evenin fof any © 
Journal for last week was OF A C. 


705,348 with who 


daily including Saturday, when the cost of the Evening Journal is fix 

cents a copy. j The Jour 
This gigantic circulation of an evening newspaper selling at thre§ ,. 

cents, five days of the week, and five cents on Saturday, is entirey§ NO" 

without precedent or competition in the United States. te 


To those living and doing business in Greater New York, and ir dy 
mediate suburbs, it is interesting to know that this circulatic “ it 
practically all of it, is concentrated in the metropolitan district. . 

x x * effort, fir: 

The power of public opinion, and the purchasing power repre — 
sented in a group of 705,348 families in New York is incalculabkg . al tio 

Such a crowd, if it appeared on the streets all at once, would fil mea o * 
to suffocation all the main business streets of the great city. : ee 

And the Evening Journal is carried into the homes—merchant Th ae 
will look in vain for a copy of it left in street cars, where they ‘tha 
find plenty of other discarded sheets that specialize in the Wa ant od, 

’ 


Street news or nothing in particular. 
A circulation of 705,348 means that exactly that number of peop To th 
each day BUY THE PAPER, and it represents what is more im . 


te o ar to whom 
portant, a membership in 705,348 families, figures at 
There is no business man whose future cannot be permanent} hag 


established, no store, theatre or other place of business that cam ttenti 
be crowded to its utmost limits by intelligent, vigorous, persistelg® The su 
appeal to this great body of newspaper readers. _ : iene 

Merely to say that the circulation of the Evening Journal is dou 
that of any other evening newspaper in New York, plus fifty o 
hundred or two hundred thousand copies, tells only part of the stor 

The Evening Journal has no competition among evening papers 
New York, and no newspaper pretends to compete with it. 


NEW YORK EVIN 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation—and at 3c atguble the 
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Amore important fact for business men to consider is this: 
In the Evening Journal circulation THERE IS NO DUPLICATE 
CIRCULATION. 
° 705,848 different individuals buy the Evening Journal. 
sing When your announcement appears in the Evening Journal you 
know that you reach 705,348 DIFFERENT: buyers, AND THEIR 

Journ FAMILIES. hint 

: With other newspapers that specialize in Wall Street news, or 
[merica other lines, there is necessary duplication, two or three such papers 
‘vening are bought by the same individual, and often only one, or none at 
+ Ball, reaches the home. Or if they go there they are not read by the 
SUN WH women that do the buying. For they are dull, do not appeal to the 
great body of readers. 

THEIR LACK OF CIRCULATION PROVES IT. 
* 












w Yo 
926 The Evening Journal, from the beginning, has represented its 
readers honestly, earnestly, and combatively, with sympathy for 
the less fortunate, and fairness for the more prosperous. 
en inte. That is why the Evening Journal circulation has been double that 
Evenin fof any other evening newspaper in New York FOR A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY PAST. 
The Evening Journal way of showing appreciation to business men 
with whom it deals, is by giving to their announcements THE WID- 
al is fin EST POSSIBLE PUBLICITY. They pay for circulation. From 
SINE The Journal, they GET it. 
at thre The Evening Journal has today a daily average net paid circula- 
entirey tin of 705,348, far more than double that of any competitor, but 
itis NOT ENOUGH. 
and ing he effort of the Evening Journal will be to change these figures 
-ulatio to 1,000,000 and then go beyond that. ; : 
t Results are obtained, as results are obtained in other lines of 
si effort, first by intelligence, honesty of purpose; second by unlimited 
repre spending of money, where such spending is judicious and necessary. 
lculabl To the fact that the Evening Journal has more than double the 
ould fi circulation of any other evening newspaper, you may add that to 
produce the Evening Journal costs far more than double what it costs 
to produce any other evening newspaper. 
4 ©The editorial department of the Evening Journal costs each year 
eo Walp more than those of all the other New York evening newspapers 
combined, and a GREAT DEAL MORE. | 
+ 
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day To the readers of the Evening Journal, as well as business men, 
to whom the Journal means distribution of goods, these circulation 
figures are important. 

They are especially important to our READERS. This news- 
apaper is their friend, their mouthpiece, their way of commanding the 
attention of men in office and of men that want to be in office. 

The success of the Evening Journal, the growth and the greater 
- doubll influence of the Evening Journal, all belong to the family of Evening 
ry or ournal readers, by whom this newspaper has been created. 
> ston, ‘That family now numbers, as shown by the circulation figures of 


705,348 
ING JOURNAL 


ble the circulation of any other New York evening paper 
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in Oklahoma ® 


then you'll want our 
new Oklahoma book, 


“Know Your County” 


BASED ON THE PRELIMINARY 
REPORTS OF THE 1925 CENSUS 


F we could call at your office and show 
you the world of useful information con- 


tained in this new book, you wouldn’t rest 
until you had a copy of your own. But 
since a personal call is out of the question, 
let it suffice that ‘Know Your County ” is 
important to everyone who sells or intends 
selling in the wealthy Oklahoma market. 
The 1925 Rural Census gives data on all 
agricultural endeavors in Oklahoma, and 
reveals many sales-helping facts about this 
productive farm market. A county map ac- 
companies the census report of each county. 
We will gladly send you a copy. Write to 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper, the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma City. 


Som! G-ORLAHOMA "== 


Editor» Qdv. Mgr 


Oklahoma City | 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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A Salesman Asks for a Flat 
Expense Allowance 


He Tells Why Such a Plan Means More Money for the Salesman 
and Less Expense for the Company 


By a Salesman 


HAVE been a traveling sales- 

man for many years. Like most 
other salesmen, I have had letters 
questioning this item and that item 
on my weekly expense book and 
finding fault with the size of my 
expense account. I cannot blame 
the man who wrote them because 
it was his job to watch salesmen’s 
expense accounts and see that they 
were kept down. 

With other salesmen, I have 
read articles on the subject of 
operating salesmen at the mini- 
mum expense, and sometimes I 
have felt that I was in the criminal 
class. The most gentle of these 
criticisms have to do with the 
voracious appetites of traveling 
men. Sometimes, these articles 
strike one’s sense of humor when 
they do not make one feel small. 

On the other hand, one must 
realize that it costs a great deal 
of money to carry a force of 
salesmen around the country and 
pay their hotel bills and buy their 
meals. This prompts me to bring 
up the question as to why the 
house should pay the hotel bills 
and meals of its salesmen when 
they are traveling. It does not 
undertake to supply boarding 
places and rooming houses for its 
clerks at the office. Then why 
undertake to do that for its men 
whose duties require them to 
travel ? 

I can see no reason why the 
man whose duty it is to travel 
around the country should not be 
expected to buy his lodging and 
his meals in Scranton or in New- 
burgh or in Elmira just as the 
clerk who stays in New York pays 
for his room and his meals in 
New York. 

When a firm in New York em- 
nloys clerks, it has in mind the 
market price of clerk hire, and 
that market price is governed to a 
considerable extent by what it 


costs a man to live in New York. 
In the same way, when a firm de- 
cides to hire a man to spend 
twenty days a month covering the 
Pittsburgh territory and all the 
rest of western Pennsylvania, it 
should realize that it is under 
obligation to pay the man enough 
to support himself on that kind 
of a job. It may be agreeable to 
both the salesman and the house 
that he should be paid $300 a 
month, the house to provide the 
railroad fares. It would be under- 
stood that this took into considera- 
tion approximately $100 for the 
cost of meals and room for ap- 
proximately twenty days in and 
around Pittsburgh. That would 
be real economical living, as any 
salesman will realize, but I am 
not trying to make out a case for 
a more lavish expense fund. 

In this way, the salesman would 
feel free to plan his living ex- 
penses according to his own 
pocketbook, just as he would do 
if he were a clerk working in the 
home office. 


HOW THE HOUSE WOULD BENEFIT 


From the viewpoint of the 
house, it would not be necessary 
to employ a man whose sole job it 
is to study the “swindle sheet” in 
an effort to find some paltry sums 
that were slipped into it. Neither 
would there be the humiliation in- 
flicted on the salesman by having 
a man write to him and say: 
“Don’t you think you are eating 
rather big breakfasts? Also I see 
your laundry bill runs rather 
high.” 

What few men who criticize ex- 
pense accounts realize is that 
every salesman is under a steady 
and quite heavy expense which 
cannot be put into the ordinary 
expense account. The salesman, 
spending his evenings away from 
home, buys a mass of newspapers 








and magazines, goes to innumer- 
able picture shows—makes a hun- 
dred and one little purchases dur- 
ing a month that are just ordinary 
expenses in connection with 
traveling around, which he cannot 
put down on his expense account. 
If all this were taken into con- 
sideration when the remuneration 
was being arranged for working a 
given territory, then the salesman 
would have a better chance to live 
in his own way and adjust himself 
to his territory. 

In the long run, it would go far 
to build up a greater self-respect 
on the part of the salesmen. It 
would do away with the annoy- 
ance and humiliation and bicker- 
ing now so prevalent. It would 
eliminate the constant thought in 
the minds of so many employers 
of salesmen that their sales force 
is a gang of petty thieves whose 
favorite outdoor and indoor sport 
is to try to put over a dollar a 
day on the boss. 

Then look at it from another 
side. The real answer to the ques- 
tion of what the salesman should 
be paid and how much can a house 
afford for traveling expenses is, 
after all, entirely a matter of 
selling cost. The salesman who 
can place $10,000 worth of goods 
a month and who costs the house 
$500 a month is a money maker 
for the house. It does not make 
any real difference whether it be 
$250 salary and $250 expense 
or $300 salary and $200 expense or 
whether the whole $500 be charged 
to the cost of selling. It is all 
cost to sell, anyway. 


HE WANTS $500 IN LUMP SUM 


For some time, I have been get- 
ting $300 a month salary and my 
expenses have averaged around 
$200 a month, some months a 
little more and some months a 
little less. If the company gave 
me a lump sum of $500 a month 
it would suit me better. I would 
live somewhat differently. I would 
find, in at least four towns, a 
private family who would take me 
in for three or four nights each 
month I spend in that town. I 
would save some money thereby. 
It would mean about twenty dol- 
lars a month more to me. 
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You ask why I do not do it 
under present conditions. The 
answer is because the house js 
willing that I live in certain hotels 
and charge certain room expense. 
It is more convenient and com- 
fortable for me to stop at those 
hotels. I would gain nothing by 
going to the inconvenience of 
hunting rooms as I mentioned, 
But if I could thereby see a saving 
to me of $250 a year, I would 
most assuredly do so. In that way, 
my employers would be giving me 
a chance to make more money than 
I do now and save more money, 
without their incurring any addi- 
tional expense. I feel that my 
company should be glad to see its 
men make as much money as pos- 
sible without it being an additional 
burden on the company. 

To get back for a minute to 
this matter of the cost to sell. I 
tried to point out that if a man 
brings in enough business in pro- 
portion to his total cost in salary 
and expense he is a money maker 
for the house. Along the same 
argument, if a man is the cheap- 
est kind of traveler, if he lives 
on coffee and doughnuts for 
breakfast and eats dinner and 
supper at lunch counters and if 
he only draws $100 a month 
salary, if he brings in only about 
$4,000 worth of business a month, 
he is not a profitable member of 
the sales force. Such men lose 
money two ways for the employer. 
They lose, first, because of their 
high selling cost and they lose 
because when they let $5,000 or 
$6,000 worth of business get away 
from them each month they are, 
not only losing for the house the 
profit on those goods, but they are 
letting competition get into that 
market and gain the upper hand, 
making it just that much harder 
for the house to establish itself 
and get its share of trade. ; 

So in the long run, since it 1s 
all a matter of selling cost, why 
not side-step all the arguments 
and letter writing and humilia- 
tions about the price of a room 
with bath against the price of a 
room with no bath? Personally, 
I would rather spend a little more 
for a chance to get a bath than 
to eat big meals. But when my 
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our own R. F. D. 


The A.B.C. reports show The Indianapolis 
News with a comparatively small R. F. D. 
circulation in the suburban area. 


Because The News, instead of depending on 
the twelve- to twenty-four-hour delivery of the 
R. F. D. has its own two- to three-hour delivery 
by private motor truck. The News has its 
own R. F. D.! 


The News’ rural delivery service in the 
suburban area is not available to every 
subscriber within the reach of Uncle Sam’s 
marvelous and far-reaching R. F. D., to 
whom no highway or byway is inaccessible. 
The News’ rural suburban circulation is 
confined to subscribers on main highways, 
accessible by its swift private motor de- 
livery system. 


Being highly accessible to motor delivery, these 
subscribers are highly accessible to stores where 
merchandise is sold. Selected circulation! 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 
J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building, Chicago 
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meals run light, my company does 
not offset that against slightly 
higher room bills. So now I aver- 
age them up and put down for 
meals all the house will stand and 
cut down on what I charge for 
the room. If that makes the house 
happier, I am for it. But why the 
need for such petty trickery? 

To sum up my arguments: I 
wish to advocate the flat amount 
per month for salary, room and 
meals for salesmen, especially if 
they work regular territories, for 
the following reasons: 

1. It gives the salesman more 
self respect. 

2. It gives the house more re- 
spect for the salesman. 

3. It will not increase the cost 
of doing business for the house. 

4. It will enable the provident, 
economical man to adjust himself 
and live better and make more 
money. 

5. The only class of salesmen 
who are apt to be against this plan 
are those who are clever enough 
to swindle their firms and where 
the firms are indifferent and care- 
less and pass everything through. 


W. S. Power with United 


States Advertising Agency 

William S. Power has joined the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio, as director of merchan- 
dising. He had been president of the 
former Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
Company, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency. 


Campbell-Ewald Advances 
D. K. Moore 


Donald K. Moore has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, advertising 
agency. He has been with the com- 
pany for several years, recently as an 
account executive. 


H. D. Bean to Represent New 
York “Telegram” at Chicago 


Harry D. Bean, of the sales staff of 
Dan A. Carroll, publishers’ representa- 
tive, New York, will become representa- 
tive of the New York Telegram at 
Chicago, on February 1. 





Bank Appoints George Batten 
Company 
The Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has appointed the George Bat- 
ten Company, New York, as advertis- 
ing counsel, ‘ 
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“Educational Foundations” 
Incorporated 


Chapin & O’Donnell, Brooklyn, N.Y 
who acquired the assets of the Edu. 
cational Magazine Publishing Company 
have now incorporated all the interests 
of both concerns under the name of 
Educational Foundations, Inc. The com- 
pany conducts a “model stores” service 
to schools and publishes Educational 
Foundations. Henry Sterling Chapin 
is president and treasurer of the new 
concern which has offices at Chicago 
and San Francisco. 


Florida Dailies Establish 
Office 


The Associated Dailies of Florida, 
as was planned at the association’s 
December meeting, have established a 
business office at Jacksonville which 
will be a clearing house for the vari- 
ous problems affecting the members of 
the association. Allen, a for- 
mer New York newspaper man, has 
been appointed managing director. 








Amarillo “Post” and “News” 
Sold 


_The Amarillo, Tex., Post and Daily 
News, have been sold by J. E. Nunn 
and J. L. Nunn to Gene Howe and 
associates. Mr. Howe is publisher of 
the Amarillo Globe and has consolidated 
the three papers. W. C. Hawk, part 
owner of the Atchison, Kans., Globe, is 
vice-president and general manager of 
the consolidated papers. 


Alderman, Fairchild Company 
Opens New York Office 


The Alderman, Fairchild Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., designer and manu- 
facturer of display containers, has 
opened a New York office. This of- 
fice will be in charge of A. E. Grate, 
who has been appointed resident mana- 
ger. Mr. Grate has been associated 
with the Alderman, Fairchild Company 
for nine years. 





Rees Jack Account for 
Pittsburgh Agency 


_The Rees _ Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer of auto 
mobile and industrial jacks, has_en- 
gaged the Albert P. Hill Company, Inc., 
Pittsburgh advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising. Magazines and trade 
papers, as well as direct-mail advertising 
are included in the program for 1926. 


Kny-Scheerer Appoints Harry 
D. Phillips Agency 


The Kny-Scheerer Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of surgical instru- 
ments, has appointed Harry D. Phillips, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its business-paper advertising. 
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Vici, realizing the vast importance of shoes 
in the mode of today, presents news of 
fashion’s footgear in every issue of Vanity 
Fair, to its fashion-wise readers. March will 
contain Vici’s 26th consecutive insertion. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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" Gunes 
Our Rates 


Look at these rates! See how low 
they are in comparison with others! 














Rate Rate per page 
Per Page Per Thousand 


Black and White. ..$3400 $1.32 
Two Color Inserts.. 4500 1.74 
Four Color Inserts.. 6500 2.52 
Back Cover (4 Colors) 9100 3.54 


Circulation 
(Members A. B. C.) 


2,575,000 


On the opposite page is shown 








an advertisement of the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company. Chester- 
field Cigarettes have been consis- 
tently advertised in the ALL- 
FICTION FIELD for several years. 
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Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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Compare 
Our Advertisers | 





“They-satisfy”is no mere 
catch phrase—it's a taste - 
description of Chesterfields 


SUCH: POPULARITY -MUST-BE DESERVED 














An advertising leader in the 
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Read by Everybody—Everywhere 
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A 


ALES MANAGER 
Said~ 


“To be successful in New York City, an 
advertising campaign must reach success- 
ful people. 

“The prosperous leaders of the metropolis 
are the world’s largest group ot big 
buyers—the best market on earth for all 
high-grade merchandise. 


“The people who live on upper Fifth 
Avenue, on Park Avenue,—the folks 
along Riverside Drive, and over on 
Brooklyn Heights—all these outstanding 
figures in the financial and social life of 
the town, believe in, and demonstrate, 
prosperity. 

“These keen-minded men of affairs naturally 
prefer to read the Herald Tribune. It reflects, 
with unusual clearness and consistency, the 
very things in which they themselves so 
strongly believe. 

“The Herald Tribune not only has a large 
circulation of exceptional quality in Greater 
New York, but also, on weekdays, it outsells 
all other standard size morning newspapers 
in the residential suburbs — that’s why the 
Herald Tribune should be the key publication 
of any campaign to cover the entire New 
York market.” 


New Dork 
Herald Gribune 


FIRST TO LAST—THE TRUTH: 
NEWS © EDITORIALS ‘¥ ADVERTISEMENTS 





How a Catalogue Can Help Dealers 
Sell Farm Implements 


Also How It Can Help Intensify the Pulling Power of Consumer 
Advertising in Farm Papers 


By G. A. Nichols 


NSTEAD of advertising its line 

of farm machinery, item by 
item, the Massey-Harris Harvester 
Co., Inc., of Batavia, N. Y., adver- 
tises its ‘catalogue. Thus, the sell- 
ing power of its farm-paper space 
as a means of exerting a direct in- 
fluence upon the user of imple- 
ments is greatly expanded. It gains 
attention for its entire family of 
products at a net cost no greater 
than it would expend under ordi- 
nary circumstances for a single 
item. 

This application of catalogue sell- 
ing is all the more interesting and 
significant because Massey-Harris 
does not sell farm machinery di- 
rect. It sells through the dealer. 
Advertising a catalogue as a means 


of multiplying the selling message 


to an extent that enables one 
modest-size piece of copy to sell 
many items has become a fairly 
common thing in recent years. The 
large retail mail-order houses ad- 
vertise their catalogues instead of 
specific merchandise. They doubt- 
less could group one, two, three 
or more articles in an advertise- 
ment and sell them. But instead 
of this, they usually leave out any 
direct reference to merchandise 
and place exclusive emphasis on 
getting people to send for the cata- 
logue. Then, in place of the 
strictly limited offerings, they have 
an opportunity to sell scores, hun- 
dreds or thousands of items. 
Wholesale houses selling retailers 
by mail have learned the high 
value of the same method. What 
they want most of all is to have 
retailers read and study their 
printed matter. They would rather 
have a request from a new pros- 
pect for this material than a mer- 
chandise order of the size that 
might be produced from an ad- 
vertisement on a single item. 

It has remained for Massey- 


Harris to prove that a good catd- 
logue can work along precisely 
the same lines to induce a farmer 
to go to a retail store and inquire 
for its goods. If it sold only mow- 
ing machines and hay-loaders it 
doubtless could accomplish the 
same purpose by describing spe- 
cific items in its farm-paper space. 
But it is equally interested in sell- 
ing binders, soil pulverizers, culti- 
vators, harrows, headers, rakes, 
reapers, tractor hitches and a con- 
siderable list of other machinery 
the farmer needs. If it should de- 
cide to rest its own case upon such 
presentations as it might be able 
to make in its paid space, about 
all it could do would be to have a 
composite picture of some imple- 
ments, print the entire list in tab- 
ulated form and generalize as to 
the good quality of its products. 

This, however, would not be the 
best kind of advertising. Massey- 
Harris insists on giving the farmer 
an accurate verbal picture of each 
item it sells and showing him in 
full detail how and why it can 
accomplish certain things for him. 
The entire issues of the mediums 
in which its advertising appears, or 
at least some of ‘them, would not 
be sufficient to convey this mes- 
sage. Hence, it advertises its cata- 
logue and depends upon this to do 
the selling job. 


THE IDEA HAS ITS WEAKNESSES 


There are dangerous possibilities 
in this sort of presentation. Print- 
ERS’ INK knows of some other 
firms that have tried it with rather 
disastrous results. The peril comes 
in the possibility, or even proba- 
bility, that the catalogue will not 
carry the selling message properly. 
There are many weak sisters in 
this kind of advertising. The cata- 
logues are fairly presentable com- 
binations of paper, ink and en- 
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gravings and little else. A catalogue 
is a good thing to let alone un- 
less the manufacturer is able and 
willing to spend sufficient money 
to produce the right kind. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, a com- 
pany may spend sufficient money 
and even then get out a catalogue 
that does it more harm than good. 
Such was the experience of an 
organization with headquarters in 
Milwaukee. The sales manager re- 
cently confided to this writer that 
he had entertained great hopes of 
lessening his selling cost by group- 
ing his sizable family of products 
in a book and advertising the book 
to his trade. He got a pleasing 
number of requests and the cata- 
logues were promptly mailed. He 
did not expect to make a killing 
with the first issue. A catalogue, 
the same as a salesman, must have 
time to cultivate its territory and 
to build cumulatively. But, in the 
case of a firm that is as widely and 
favorably known as this one is, 
it ought to bring in at least enough 
business from its first mailing to 
pay for itself. The sales directly 
traceable to this book, however, 
were almost too small to be con- 
sidered at all. 

The reason was not at all diffi- 
cult to see. From a standpoint of 
printing, the catalogue is nothing 
to be ashamed of. It has an attrac- 
tive cover with a raised monogram 
on the first page. This is not in 
the best of taste, as for a proposi- 
tion of the kind it represents an 
unnecessary expense and therefore 
is wasteful. It is mentioned here, 
though, to show that the company 
is not pinching pennies in its 
printed matter. 

The cover leads one to expec‘ 
some real selling material on the 
inside pages. But when the reader 
turns the pages he is disappointed. 
The merchandise is listed, and that 
is about all. There are some at- 
tractive general illustrations but 
there is little on any of the pages 
to show the dealer any concrete 
reason why he should invest in 
those goods. Instead of being 
greeted by reason-why arguments, 
the customer is left to dig these 
things out for himself from a lot 
of price list material that is 
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printed much after the style of a 
railroad time table. 

It must be remembered, too, this 
manufacturer used, or tried to use 
his catalogue to sell to retailers 
who are supposed to recognize 
good merchandise when they see it 
and who do not need so many de- 
tails explained. Massey-Harris, on 
the other hand, has a different and 
more difficult problem. It utilizes 
its catalogue to sell to users, and 
even then the selling is not done 
direct. The customer must go to 
a nearby dealer and have his wants 
supplied. 

Of the two propositions, there- 
fore, the Massey-Harris selling 
plan has much the greater poten- 
tial selling risk. But the risk is 
minimized, and even eliminated, 
through the general make-up of its 
catalogue. 


THE LAYOUT OF THE CATALOGUE 


The Massey-Harris book con- 
sists of fifty-six pages, 734 by 9% 
inches in size, printed in black and 
white, with a four-color cover. It 
contains little about the company 
itself—only a brief statement on 
the first page to the general effect 
that for seventy years the com- 
pany’s farm machines and imple- 
ments have held an important place 
among the recognized efficient farm 
equipment. There is an attractively- 
displayed index listed under a pic- 
ture of the plant and then the book 
jumps right into the business of 
creating such a desire for some 
certain piece of machinery that the 
reader will at once hie himself to 
the nearest dealer and make ar- 
rangements to buy it. 

Plenty of space is given each 
item to the end that it shall be 
fully and accurately described in a 
non-technical interesting way. 
Seven well-displayed pages, for ex- 
ample, are given over to illus- 
trating and describing the Massey- 
Harris No. 5 grain binder. On the 
first page is a general illustration 
of the binder and several hundred 
words of description telling of the 
company’s claims for it. Then 
there is a picture of each vital 
piece of the machine and under 
each some descriptive matter. In 
other words, these seven pages 
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The Inner Circle 


Thkre are 8601 department and specialty store buyers 


For whatever these stores dopley ” advertise is 
promptly, thereafter, stocked and sold by their com- 
petitors. 

By special and personal arrangement Harper’s Bazar 
sends, at least once each month, a letter of highly spe- 
cialized advice and merchandise information which guides 
these important Buyers in their selection of fashion- 
able, timely, and staple merchandise. 


Thus Harper’s Bazar extends its influence to trade 
and buyer as an international authority of fashion, 
style, and distinction. 


Harpers Bagar 
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take the farmer by the hand, so 
to speak, and conduct him to each 
essential part of the machine just 
as the salesman would do if the 
selling were being done person- 
ally. Step by step, each part is 
pictured and described. The whole 
thing is presented in language the 
farmer can understand and appre- 
ciate, 

The catalogue makes no pre- 
tense at closing a sale. The same 
as much other good advertising, it 
merely tells. It is carefully built 
on the principle of leading the 
farmer up to the buying point and 
causing him to go to his dealer to 
complete the transaction. 

Necessarily, no prices are quoted 
in the book. Price is not referred 
to directly or indirectly. When a 
catalogue is sent to a farmer in 
response to his request, he gets a 
letter telling him the name and 
address of the nearest Massey- 
Harris dealer. The name of the 
prospect is also given to the dealer 
and the latter can exert himself in 
the way of personal selling if he 
so desires. Meanwhile, however, 
the catalogue is at work building 
up the prospect to the point where 
he is ready to be sold. 


Appoints Williams, Lawrence 
& Cresmer 


The Pasadena, Calif., Star-News has 
appointed the Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, as advertising representative 
for all of the United States, except 
the Pacific Coast. 


Wildroot to Increase 
Advertising 


Wildroot 
will increase its 
activities during 1926. 
campaign is due to the 
Wildroot sales last year. 


E. R. Cotter, Vice-President, 
Sternfield-Godley Agency 


Earl R. Cotter has been elected 
vice-president of Sternfield-Godley, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He has 
been head of the service department of 
this agency for the last three years. 


Company, Buffalo. 
advertising 
The larger 
growth in 


The 
a * 


Joins Cleveland Art Service 
Gordon A. Jex, an artist, formerly 
of Columbus, has joined the Cleveland 
Ad-Art Company. 
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The 
Growth of Associated 
Selling 


DaniEetson & Son 
Provipence, R. I. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would appreciate it very much if 
you could furnish us with a list of 
articles which have appeared in Print. 
ERS’ Ink on the subject of associated 
selling as applied to retail selling. 

Danretson & Son. 


By associated selling is meant 
the type of salesmanship which 
gets a prospect to buy a wing 
collar and dress tie at the same 
time he buys a dress shirt. A list 
of articles referring to this type of 
selling was sent to Danielson & 
Son. 

Associated selling has been one 
of the striking developments of 
recent years in retail fields. Its 
growth has been due, in a large 
measure, to the efforts of national 
advertisers, who, sensing the value 
of such selling, have impressed this 
value on dealers through the ef- 
forts of salesmen, letters, courses 
in retail selling, special pamphlets, 


ete. 

What the manufacturer selling a 
line of products sometimes forgets 
is that he can make associated sell- 
ing automatic by the use of the 
combination package or special as- 


sortment. Properly prepared 
such a package or assortment is 
practically self-selling, calling for 
a minimum of effort on the part 
of the clerk. This has meant an 
unusual growth of the combina- 
tion package along with the growth 
of the whole associated selling 
idea —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


S. C. Theis Appoints 
F. K. Kaufman 


Frank K. Kaufman, formerly with 
Charles M. Palmer, New York, news- 
paper broker, has been placed in charge 
of the Chicago office of the S. C. 
gg Company, publishers’ representa- 
ive. 


J. L. Ferguson Joins 
“Liberty” 
J. L. Ferguson, formerly with the 
Chicago office of The Literary Digest, 


has_ joined the advertising department 
of Liberty. 
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“Established 


1876” 





HIS year the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company is celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the telephone’s 
contribution to science and civilization. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
doesn’t depend solely upon the sanction age gives its 
service—this organization is also one of America’s 


largest advertisers. 


It does not make much difference how long you 
have been manufacturing a product if you do not 


consistently advertise to the world what you have 


to sell in the way of commodity or service. 


Fifty years has made a great 
difference in the intellectual 
and economic status of the 
American people; it has seen 
a new grouping of economic 
and social classes. Much of 
this change has come about 
within the memory of this 
generation. 


Once it was the “house on 
the hill” that had the buyiag 
desire and the buying power; 
today almost every commu- 


nity has dozens, hundreds, 
thousands of prosperous 
homes—and it is to this great 
new market that the modern 
advertiser makes his appeal. 


We call TRUE STORY’S 
circulation “*The Necessary 
Two Million-++-” because it 
reaches more than two mil- 
lion such homes which buy 
the commodities advertised 
in the magazines. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+-” 




















“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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For more than a hundred years Cincinnati has 
been one of the great shoe and leather centers of 
the United States. The value of the output of 
Cincinnati shoe factories amounts to tens of 
millions of dollars annually. 


But Cincinnati is a great buyer as well as a great 
manufacturer and seller of shoes. As in the selec- 
tion of their foods, their clothing, their automo- 
bile tires, their radio sets and musical instruments, 


~ CINCINNATI 
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s aiGreat Shoe Market 


the people of Cincinnati are influenced very 
largely in the selection of their footwear by the 
consistency with which footwear is advertised in 
their favorite newspaper. 


To Cincinnati shoe merchants there is no uncer- 
tainty as to which of the four local papers is the 
favorite newspaper. Years and years of carefully 
checking their sales against their advertising ex- 
penditures have demonstrated that the people of 
Cincinnati read the Times-Star and respond to it 
as they read and respond to no other publication. 
This is why the Times-Star carries more than 
twice as much display advertising of boots and 
shoes as the second afternoon newspaper and 
more than double that of both morning newspa- 
pers combined, including their Sunday editions. 


Individually the readers of the Times-Star wear 
no more shoes than the readers of other newspa- 
pers. It is simply that more people, many more, 
who live in the city and suburbs of Cincinnati 
and who buy their shoes from Cincinnati mer- 
chants, read the Times-Star, and that they read 
it with greater interest and greater faith. 


TIMES-STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Kansas City Journal-Post Family 


Attention Over 
500,000 Buyers 


ee 






Journal] -Post City 
Heart of America. 








2 Cents 


Delivers Your Letter— 








Why | Pay 4 Cents? : 


an 


Lowest Milline Rate 
in America 
On combination basis— 
evening and Sunday 
$1.22 per milline 

Evening Post 

Sunday Journal-Post 

Combined Circulation, 
326,817 





Choose any of These 
at Combination Rate of 
40c an Agate Line 
Circulation 
Morning and Evening, 
302,806 
Morning and Sunday, 
316,287 
Evening and Sunday 
326,817 
Or Use These Singly— 
Line 
Morning, 145,778.. ..25c 
Evening, 156,308. ..25c 
Sunday, 170,509... .30c 


(Publisher's Statement 
of Sept. 30, 1925) 
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You would never think of paying 
FOUR cents to send two letters ex- 
actly alike to the same person on the 
same day. 

Yet forced combinations are as 
wasteful! 

Advertisers seeking sales in the rich 
Kansas City territory are freed from 
the shackles of FORCED combinations. 

Choice of combinations afford low- 
est milline rates. 

Reaching over half a million buyers 
in JOURNAL-POST CITY, the morning 
JOURNAL, evening POST, and Sunday 
JOURNAL-POST offer combinations 
that make for economy. The low rates 
shown here are the last word in 
economy. 

The enormous buying power of this 
big Journal-Post Family is made easily 
available to the wise advertiser. 

Exceptionally effective Merchandis- 
ing Co-operation for all national adver- 
tisers solves the problem of distri- 
bution. Route Books for salesmen, 
letters to the trade, a merchandising 
magazine with over 11,000 circulation, 
with surveys of local conditions are big 
factors for successful advertising in 
the— 


Aansats City Journal lost 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 
Chicago New York 


San Francisco Seattle 








Measuring America’s Ability to 
Buy 


Some Pertinent Remarks Regarding Wages, Cost of Living, Employment 
and Bigger Markets 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of the American Federation of Labor 


DVERTISING and economics 

are inseparable. Merchandis- 
ing and earnings are inseparable. 
General welfare and _ individual 
welfare are pretty much in an un- 
breakable lockstep. Labor and 
capital are not abstractions that 
lose their interest outside of the 
realm of empirical discussion. 
Wages are something more than 
just what is in the worker’s in- 
dividual envelope on Saturday 
afternoon. 

If these things are not so, why 
are careful merchandisers and 
good advertisers so thoughtful in 
selecting the medium which is to 
carry their message to those who 
can afford to buy the advertised 
product? Nobody wants to take 
a message to Garcia unless Garcia 
can do something about it when he 
gets the message. 

The fewer are the decorative or 
encumbering words in a sentence, 
the more clearly the sentence barks 
out its message. So, just to see 
how striking is the situation re- 
garding the advertising merchan- 
diser and his Garcia person, let’s 
jam it all into one terse, sharply 
shorn sentence: ; 

In 1925, wages with which to 
make purchases were 138 per cent 
above pre-war, cost of living was 
74 per cent above pre-war, the 
number of work hours per week 
was cut 7 per cent, and we went 
into 1926 with employment gener- 
ally on the gain instead of with the 
usual winter slump. 

That is a condition striking 
enough to shake the world out of 
its petty quarrels. It shows what 
can be done by work and by 
management. But let’s add one 
more sentence: 

Wages in the United States to- 
day are at the highest point ever 
reached in our national history 
and they set a world record! 


That is nothing less than sensa- 
tional. It is the biggest and best 
news of the calendar year. It is 
glorious news of well-being, and 
the promise of more well-being. 
If America does not suddenly go 
bereft of her economic senses 


there is no reason why this con- 
dition cannot be maintained. 

The figures quoted are the re- 
sults of a careful inquiry by the 
Department of 


United States 
Labor. 

With wages at their high mark, 
what about working time put in? 
This is how the tables look in a 
few sample industries: 

Automobiles, 97 per cent; lum- 
ber, 97 per cent; iron and steel, 
94 per cent; textiles, 93 per cent; 
leather, 93 per cent. 

This was a gain, not only over 
the pre-war figure, which is uni- 
formly the figure for 1913, but also 
over 1924, as is the case in wage 
rates and cost of living. Every- 
where a healthy gain over 1924 is 
shown. 


INTERPRETING THE FIGURES 


Now what does all this mean? 
Does it mean that straightway 
the employer ought to begin to 
clamor for wage reductions? Why, 
if wages have flown so far ahead 
of the cost of living, should not 
wages come down a peg and let 
the cost of living crawl upward, so 
as to produce a better balance? 

That is the attitude of a very 
few, but the answer, from a 
strictly business point of view, and 
as advanced by the shrewdest em- 
ployers, is so crushing as to wipe 
it out entirely. 

In the first place, American 
wage-earners are not serfs, to 
work each day for the bare bread, 
bed and blue denim of that day’s 
needs. They are American 
citizens, each striving to come to 
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an estate of safety, enjoyment in 
life, and intellectual development. 
The germ of ambition is at work, 
just as it was when pioneers drove 
their oxen and their axes through 
the wilderness to find more than 
they already had. 

In the tables of cost of living 
only those things essential to the 
plainest kind of living are included. 
If wage earners’ incomes only kept 
pace with the cost of living, there 
never would be any pianos in their 
homes. 

Carefully-compiled statistics that 
go back a half century in Ameri- 
can industry show that up to less 
than ten years ago the American 
wage earner, year by year turned 
out a vastly increasing bulk and 
value of production per dollar of 
wages paid. His real wages slipped 
back inexorably, dishearteningly, in 
the face of oncoming machinery 
and insufficient information and 
bargaining ability on his own part. 
It took roughly a half century for 
the wage earners—and the em- 
ployers, too, perhaps—to find out 
what was going on and to bring 
about a readjustment. Analysis 
will some day show a close cousin- 
ship between that steady back- 
slipping and the recurrent panics 
that so regularly shook the 
country literally from beans to 
breakfast. 

The market for anything be- 
yond bare necessities. and near 
necessities increased with painful 
slowness in the homes of wage 
earners through all those years 
and the “typic: ker’s home” 
was well known to al ~ $0Cia. 
workers, uplifters and in fact to 
workers themselves. It was stan- 
dardized, or nearly so, by the very 
fact of limited income and_ the 
stern necessity of applying that in- 
come to groceries, fuel, rent and 
clothes, with the very old Ned to 
pay when the doctor was required 
or when any other emergency 
arose. 

Those were the days, too,.when 
floods of immigrants came year by 
year to Koch ‘down wages and pile 
up the Surplus of production over 


the” nation’s capacity or ability to 
consume, 
But there is no more typical _ 
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workingman’s home because the 
workingman earns enough to-de 
velop an individuality about his 
home, He can park a car at the 
curb. He has a piano, if he wants 
one, a radio, a phonograph. He 
can buy and he does buy in enor- 
mous quantities the trappings that 
diversify life, enlarge its horizon, 
enliven its hopes—and keep fac- 
tories running to pay more wages 
that will buy yet more products. 

The millions of radio sets, rang- 
ing in price from $5 to $75 and 
more are not in the homes of the 
comparatively few wealthy people. 
They are in the homes of the 
masses. So it is with every other 
moderate-price luxury on_ the 
market. The homes of the 
masses are becoming places where 
men and women live—and. are 
happy. The millions and millions 
of newspapers and magazines pub- 
lished today are bought by money 
that comes, not out of salary 
checks, but out of wage envelopes. 

That—all of that—is what hap- 
pens when the income of the 
masses begins to crawl up and 
away from the figure required to 
sustain life. That is the sensa- 
tional result of a wage level that 
is 138 per cent above the figure 
for 1913 and a cost of keeping 
alive figure that is only 74 per 
cent above the figure for 1913. 
That widening margin between the 
income and the keeping-alive cost is 
going into things that make it more 
worth while to keep alive. 


—LESSENS_DANGER OF PANICS 


In_terms of commodities, the \, 


m bativeen-trings produced 
ST ae SII bay is tes 
than ever in our history and there- 
fore the danger of an economic, 
dizzy spell is less than ever before 
Taken in conjunction with “the 
tremendous strides that have been 
made in the direction of wiping out 
low peaks, or seasonal employ- 
ment, the future is sounder than 
it has been any time in the past. 

It must not be assumed that 
theré is no hardship in the country, 
that thére is no poverty, no un- 
employment, no underpaid labor, 
for that is not the case. There 
are all of those things in places 
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Recognizing the home 
and family appeal of the 
Chicago Evening 
American, the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company, 
one of the world’s 
largest musical instru- 
ment houses, gave the 
Evening American an 
increase of more than 
100% in lineage dur- 
ing 1925 over 1924. 
1924 WURLITZER LINEAGE 1925 WURLITZER LINEAGE 
IN EVENING AMERICAN IN EVENING AMERICAN 
54,443 lines 127,730 lines 






A good newspaper 
Daily average pet paid circulation for 1925—457,652 
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and they are just as disheartening 
and just as productive of misery 
and desperation to those concerned 
as they would be if the depressed 
—s were more rae 9 

ut the aver by whic 
measures are ETS is better and 
higher than ever, because some- 
how men are getting more sense 
about how to run industry and 
merchandising and. how to keep it 
going without sick spells. 

PrinTERS’ INK has dwelt with 
much emphasis on the need for 
what has been happening. Lhrough 
long years it has pointed with ac- 
curacy at the profit in providing a 
market within our borders, at the 
fallacy of looking always with an 
evil eye at wages, at the necessity 
of smoothing up the production 
curve and the employment curve. 
It has been happening! The re- 
sult is mighty good for America— 
and America has done nothing that 
other peoples cannot do. 


Mr. Whiting Writes His 
Own Article 


Henry L. Donterty & Company 
New York, Jan. 12, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Recently we ran a page advertisement 
in Printers’ Ink for an advertising 
man. 

Naturally you would assume that a 
man who was answering the adve-tise 
ment of a high-grade house for a high 
grade job would write a bang-up gocd 
letter. Few did. 

It occurs to me therefore that you 
might get up a first-class article on 
‘Answering Advertisements,” to be run 
in Printers’ Ink for the benefit of 
advertising men who are seeking jobs. 
Here are some points that think 
should be considered in that article: 

1. Have it typed. Fully half of the 
eighty letters we received were written 
with pen. After you have waded 
through about sixty-five letters of ap- 
plications, a pen written letter gets scant 
consideration. Business letters of Amer- 
ica today are written on the typewriter. 
Why make an exception? 

2. Have it well typed. Out of the 
eighty letters, only two or three were 
free from bad erasures, strike-overs and 
other blemishes. Several were obviously 
and frankly dirty. 

3. Before you start to answer the 
advertisement, read it. Not over one 
out of five letters indicated that the 
applicant knew what we wanted. 

4. Do as you are told in the adver 
tisement. If the advertiser asks you to 
give every job you ever held and why 
you left, do it. 

5. Use good stationery. \ 
letters written on everything 
wall paper. 


We received 
except 
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6. Spell correctly. If you don’t know 
how to spell get your letter proof-read 
by your wife. 

7. Don’t send printed data about 
yourself. It looks too much as though 
you were habitually applying for a job. 

8. Don’t enclose letters of recom- 
mendation. They don’t carry as much 
weight as a dog license. 

9. Don’t send samples of your work 
unless they are asked for. They clutter 
up your application. 

10. Don't exaggerate. It is better to 
have the prospective employer find out 
you are better than you claimed, rather 
than worse. And remember the good 
old newspaper rule: ‘‘Never use ‘very’ 
oftener than once a week.” 

11. Think of the advertiser's view- 
point. He does not care what a won- 
derful guy you are, his modest desire 
is for a man who can fill the vacant 
job. Try to show him how you can do 
that; which leads up to the next rule: 

12. Try to find out something about 
the job before you apply for it. _Nat- 
urally it is not ‘always possible. Yet I 
feel sure that sixty out of the eighty 
men who applied were near enough to 
one of our many branch offices to have 
secured information about the job and 
the company. I could find no indication 
in any one of the eighty letters that 
even one man had tried to do so. 
Naturally, knowing what the firm wants 
in a man, you can make interesting 
matter out of your application. 

13. Don’t be dull. I am going to 
save seventy of those letters and keep 
them around the house, as a protection 
against insomnia. 

14. Sign your name so it can be read. 

I can think of forty-seven other rules 
but these will do for a starter. 

Henry L. Donerty & Company, 

Percy H. Wuittnc, 


Vanager, Customer Ownership Division. 


A. M. Crossley Forms Own 
Business 


Arch'bald M. 
years director of research of The Lit- 


Cross'ey, for several 
New York, has resigned. 
He has organized Crossley, Incorpor- 
ated, for the analysis of marketing 
problems and will open an office at 
New York on February 1. 


erary Digest, 


Nursery Account for Toledo 
Agency 
The French Nurseries, Clyde, Ohio, 
have placed their advertising account 
with The Campbell Advertising Service, 
Toledo, Ohio. Farm papers will be 
used. 


New Accounts for Baltimore 
Service 

Steuart, Son & Company, makers of 
Golden Crown table syrup, and the Ever- 
lastone Products Corporation, manufac 
turer of stucco and corkstone flooring, 
both of Baltimore, Md., have appointed 
H. Lessereaux, advertising, of that city, 
to direct their advertising accounts. 
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Advertising Co-Operation 
Sells Goods in Detroit 
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Reproduction 
of Full Color 


dow Display, 
Set up by 
News. 


This poster has as its central figure the famous Mr. 
Straphanger, originated by Burt Thomas, staff cartoonist of 
The Detroit News. Mr. Straphanger is known to every 
man, woman and child of Detroit and vicinity. Mr. Starp- 
hanger represents the average man in the daily cartoon on 
the editorial page of The News and is also the hero of a 
Sunday Comic Page in full color, which is not only being 
published in Detroit but also in Boston, Brooklyn, Milwau- 
kee and other cities. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 
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The December 
CountryGentleman 


carried 21,043 more lines 
of advertising than its 
nearest competitor in the 
national farm paper field 


The advertising lineage in the December issue of 
The Country Gentleman reached the impressive 
total of 51,007 lines. 


This figure falls only 922 lines below the total adver- 
tising carried by the next two national farm papers 
added together. 


Of even greater importance to the manufacturer who 
wishes to tell his story to real farmers is The 
Country Gentleman’s lead in the advertising of 
merchandise which has its only market on the farm G 
itself. 
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Examine this table and draw your own conclusions: 











Farm Farm 


The Country 
Gentleman oo nerd 


Lines Lines Lines 


Farm implements and machinery} 3,837 2,513 | 1,469 


Lighting plants, heating and wa- 
ter systems, equipment... . 2,677 823 586 


Nursery stock, seeds, etc. . ; . 1,140 670 584 


Poultry feeds, remedies and sup- 


2,446 1,191 | 1,985 
Sprayers, insecticides, etc.. . . 418 


Classified advertising, livestock, 


poultry, etc 2,040 223 
12,558 5,420 




















These facts indicate the endorsement experience grants 
The Country Gentleman—the foremost publication 
in America for those whose homes or whose interests 
are in the country. 


Through an error the analysis of advertising lineage which we published in 
Printers’ Ink of December 17 and The Saturday Fvening Post of Decem- 
ber 19 failed to state that the comparison was made between The Country 
Gentleman and other national farm papers only; no sectional papers were 
included in this analysis. 


KOUNITY (jentlem 


The Modern Farm Paper 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Country Gentleman 
The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
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Sure Fire Prophecies 
for 1926 


It requires no seventh son to know that farm women will 
be good prospects during 1926. 

Farm cash income will be more than 7,800 million dollars. 
The spending of farm money is largely determined by women. 

In all parts of the country they will be buying food, clothing, 
furniture, radio sets and other merchandise. 


During 1926 more than 800,000 of these family purchasing 
agents will regularly read the only farm women’s magazine in 
the U.S. They will inevitably be influenced by the adver- 
tisements that appear in 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 


Chicago, Il. New York 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 

































Repetition Is the Very Essence of 
Advertising 


Reaching the Same Audience Often Is as Important as Repeating the 
Proposition Often 


By John Allen Murphy 


HE principle of repetition is 

used in writing, in oratory and 
in teaching. The accomplished 
writer presents his ideas in vari- 
ous guises, reiterating the point he 
wishes to make until its meaning 
is unmistakable. The orator does 
the same thing. His speech re- 
sounds with repeated “I repeats” 
until even the dullest member in 
his audience must be aware of 
what he means. In teaching, the 
use of repetition is too well known 
to require any explanation. 

Since advertising and its satel- 
lites—selling, marketing and mer- 
chandising—are allied to the edu- 


cational arts, it is logical that the’ 


methods of the teacher, speaker 
and writer should be used in the 
selling arts, if I may be permitted 
so to dignify them. From the very 
beginning of selling, the seller 
hawked his wares, repeating his 
proposition interminably. When 


advertising was brought into exis- - 


tence to extend the voice of the 
seller, the principle of repetition 
was employed in it, perhaps crude- 
ly but none the less effectively. 
The mail-order advertisers, who 
began to come into existence in 
large numbers about fifty years 
ago, were the first to use repetition 
in a modern way. However 
amateurish their copy may have 
been otherwise, they did manage 
to repeat their offer so often in 
each advertisement that the read- 
er’s resistance was broken down 
by the persistency of the solicita- 
tion. Because of their apprecia- 
tion of the value of repetition, a 
number of these advertisers start- 
ed to observe an unwritten rule to 
the effect that the complete propo- 
sition must be stated three times 
in the course of each advertise- 
ment. It may not have been stated 
three times in exactly the same 
words, but the gist of the offer 
would be presented at least three 





times in one form or another. 

The Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany is one of the country’s old 
advertisers that has long believed 
in repetition. Its “absolutely 
pure” signs on the risers of the 
stairs leading up to elevated rail- 
road stations are a familiar ex- 
ample. As the prospective “L” 
passenger climbs the steps, his 
vision encounters a dozen or 
more of these Royal Baking 
Powder repetitions. 

Much the same idea has been 
variously used by other advertisers. 
The Fleischman Baths, in New 
York, always repeated their mes- 
sage three or four times in their 
outdoor advertising, running the 
same sentence one over the other 
until a pile of the reiterations 
filled the board. The device was 
curiously effective. 

The L. E. Waterman Company 
has emblazoned the words “Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen” on 
every window in the Waterman 
building on lower Broadway in 
New York. There must be close 
to 200 windows in the building. 
No one who glances at the build- 
ing could possibly fail to realize 
that he is looking at the home of 
the Waterman pen. 


DU PONT BELIEVES IN REPETITION 


During the recent automobile 
show in New York, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., ran a 
number of small advertisements on 
the different pages of the daily 
newspaper editions that featured 
the show. These “adlets” told of 
the different cars to be seen at the 
show that are finished in du Pont 
Duco. Each advertisement men- 
tioned a different car. The effect 
of this repetition, even to the 
casual reader, was overwhelming. 

I think I am safe in saying that 
the value of repeating the message 
or the offer is now generally recog- 
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nized by copy writers. As a usual 
thing, though, repetition is accom- 
plished today, not by merely re- 
peating a selling slogan or a sales 
message, but in a variety of other 
ways. The illustration, the appro- 
priate layout, the showing of the 
package, the playing up of the 
trade-mark, the copy, the display 
of the firm name—all these are but 
the modern way of carrying out 
the old mail-order man’s idea of 
repetition. 

I have a Gold Medal flour ad- 
vertisement before me. In it the 
name, Gold Medal, is mentioned 
twelve times, and at that the ad- 
vertisement is unselfish. It is de- 
signed to help the baking industry 
rather than to boost the fortunes 
of Gold Medal. The Gold Medal 
package is illustrated in its true 
colors. A loaf of golden bread is 
held aloft on a raised hand. 
Presumably that is the kind of 
bread that can be made from Gold 
Medal flour. A number of bakery 
and laboratory scenes shown in 
miniature in the advertisement in- 
dicate the care and skill that is 
employed today in a commercial 
bakery. The copy used in the ad- 
vertisement is the reason-why type. 
The display captions contribute 
their share. to the purpose of the 
advertisement. It would be diffi- 
cult to figure how many times the 
proposition is repeated in this piece 
of copy. To save possible exag- 
geration let me resort to a gen- 
erality and say that it is repeated 
many times. And the best of it is 
that the average reader would not 
be aware of any repetition at all. 
I selected the Gold Medal adver- 
tisement for my illustration be- 
cause it is the first one I hap- 
pened to run across. Almost any 
other advertisement would have 
done just as well in showing how 
present-day copy writers get repe- 
tition into their work. 


CHAIN STORES USE THIS THEORY 


In merchandising, too, the prin- 
ciple of repetition is generally 
recognized. An interesting ex- 
ample of this is the way the chain 
store companies are “repeating” 
their stores in such close proximity 
to one another. For instance, the 
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F. W. Woolworth Company is 
parking its red fronts all over the 
shopping section of Fifth Avenue, 
in New York. It already has two 
stores on the Avenue between 34th 
Street and 42d Street and is, 1 
understand, going to locate two 
more in the same neighborhood. 
The Schrafft candy and luncheon 
stores in New York are piled to- 
gether almost as closely as the 
brownstone front houses used to 
e 


The United Cigar stores, the 
Schulte cigar stores, the Happi- 
ness candy stores, the Liggett 
stores, the Atlantic & Pacific gro- 
cery stores, in fact most of the 
large chain-store companies are 
not afraid to locate their stores 
close together. They know that 
practically every block in a big 
city is a separate shopping zone in 
itself and that many persons may 
patronize the stores in that block 
and not visit the stores in the next 
block. These companies also know 
that shopping is a most impulsive 
thing. People will pass one store 
of a company and then enter an- 
other of its stores around the cor- 
ner. Whether or not they did not 
see the first store is hard to say. 
The chances are, however, that the 
impulse to buy did not seize the 


‘person until she came to the sec- 


ond store. Also, the person may 
be prejudiced against the first store 
because of dislike of a clerk or for 
some other reason. 

Anyway, the chains have discov- 
ered that it pays to “repeat” their 
stores fairly close together. In 
some cases, enterprising retailers 
carry. the idea of store repetition 
so far as to have more than one 
store in the: same building. J. P. 
Carey & Co., for example, have 
three haberdashery stores in the 
Grand Central Terminal in New 
York. Mrs. Snyder has two of 
her candy stores in the Chicago 
Board of Trade building. The 
Terminal Barber Shops, Inc., have 
three barber shops located in the 
Hudson Terminal buildings in 
New York. 

The idea of repetition can also 
be carried out in merchandising 
within the store. I first discov- 
ered this in selling gold fish. We 
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URING 1925, the following 
New York merchants—the 
most important group of big stores 
in the United States—used 872,993 
more lines of advertising in THE 
EVENING WORLD than they 


used last year: 


B.Altman&Co. Arnold Constable & Co. 


Best & Company Bloomingdale’s 
Bonwit Teller & Co. Gimbel Brothers 
Hearn & Co. Oppenheim Collins & Co. 
R. H. Macy & Co. Lord & Taylor 
Saks-Herald Square Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker Lane-Bryant 
Franklin Simon & Co. Worth 


These merchants entertain no 
fanciful theories when it comes to 
advertising. The practical applica- 
tion of their experience outweighs 
all the expert advice available. 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 


New York’s Big Merchants 
Point the Way! 
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had a large table in the centre of 
the store devoted to a display of 
gold fish. For some reason, the 
display did not make much of an 
impression on our customers. I 
then hit on the plan of placing the 
bowls of fish on the showcases, 
three or four feet apart all the 
way around the store. The effect 
was marvellous. The repetition 
of the display in so many places 
made the store appear like an 
aquarium rather than a merchan- 
dise emporium. And the stunt sold 
fish at a profit of several hundred 
per cent. 

A short time before Christmas, 
Gimbel Brothers’ store in New 
York pulled off a magnificent 
repetition stunt. In _ practically 
every window of the store, in- 
cluding the long series of subway 
windows, a Music Master radio 
set was shown. A set was placed 
in each window regardless of what 
other merchandise was shown in 
it. 

The value of a repetition of this 
kind in window displays is illus- 
trated by my own experience in 
looking at this Gimbel exhibit. I 
was passing the store, glancing at 
the windows as I walked. I had 
passed several of the windows 
without realizing that I had seen 
a radio set in them. Then it sud- 
denly dawned on me that there 
was a radio set in each window. 
I walked back to make sure that 
there was a set in each of the win- 
dows I had passed. Finding that 
there was, I walked entirely 
around the store and found that 
the establishment was surrounded 
with a cordon of Music Masters. 

It was the repetition of the dis- 
play that made me realize the 
presence of the set in the windows. 
Had only one or two windows 
contained the radio set, I would 
not have seen it at all. It takes 
several repetitions of a presenta- 
tion to awaken the sluggish mind. 

A short while ago, I had oc- 
casion to buy a traveler’s clock. I 
visited several department stores 
in search of a special kind. It was 
interesting to find these clocks on 
display in three departments of 
several stores—the leather goods 
department, the jewelry depart- 
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ment and the regular clock depart- . 
ment. The repetition of the stock 
in so many places was undoubtedly 
the means of introducing the 
clocks to many _ shoppers who 
would not have seen them if they 
were shown in only one depart. 
ment. 

It would not be difficult to go on 
endlessly recounting examples to 
show how generally .recognized js 
the principle of repetition in all 
divisions of selling. But it is not 
necessary to introduce further ex- 
amples. The point I am leading 
to is this: Though we concede the 
value of repetition in advertising, 
in selling and in merchandising, 
we do not, in too many cases at 
least, concede its value in the selec- 
tion of mediums. We know that 
we must repeat our proposition in 
writing copy, we know that our 
salesmen must repeat their argu- 
ments until they are accepted, we 
know that it is helpful to get our 
displays repeated as often as 
possible in retail stores, but we hesi- 
tate about repeating our advertis- 
ing message to the same audience. 
We shy away from. duplicate 
circulation. We know that repeti- 
tion, repetition, repetition is the 
very essence of educational effort 
and yet we are afraid that the 
same reader will see our advertise- 
ment in more than one publication. 
We disregard the experience of 
centuries of sellers and of genera- 
tions of advertisers, who have 
learned that the message must be 
repeated many times to penetrate 
the sluggishness of the human 
mind. We scatter our appropria- 
tions among a batch of nondescript 
mediums, forgetting that the mes- 
sage that is presented only once 
makes scarcely any impression. We 
forget that the same audience 
must be reached again and again 
before it is sold. : 

Our appreciation of the value of 
repetition in selling and advertising 
won’t do us much good unless we 
are consistent enough to extend 
the idea to its logical conclusion 
and to recognize that the advertis- 
ing message must be_ repeated 
often to the same audience as well 
as having the proposition repeate 
in the same advertisement. 
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more than s|hior 
alt a "gain 


in Local Display” 


The Times-Picayune’s gain in Local Display advertising during 
1925 was 590,468 lines—525,017 lines more than that of the only 
other New Orleans newspapers to show an increase over 1924. Here 
are the figures from the New Orleans Publishers’ Association: 








—_ 





The Times-Picayune Sa 10,166,735 
(mornings and Sunday) ee 9,576,267 

Gain 590,468 

*The Item ear 7,023,431 
(evenings and Sunday) ES 26.40 euciee 7,220,053 

Loss 196,622 

The States Ee 6,860,574 
(evenings and Sunday) one tee ede 6,795,123 

Gain 65,451 

iThe Tribune Pe ttnveseeuae 4,049,939 


(mornings and Sunday) 


*Item figures do not include City Printing, published exclusively in 
that paper under a low-bid contract. 
+First issue of The Tribune December 16, 1924. 


The Times-Picayune printed 45% more local display advertising 
than the second New Orleans newspaper, 49% more than the third and 
151% more than the fourth paper. 

Local advertisers KNOW which paper the buying public reads! 


The New Orleang 
Cimes-Pirayune 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


General Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 


——— 
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A directory of the travel world | ,,... 


Open your Enquirer—a directory of the travel world ocho 
spreads before you—announcements of resorts and 9 per 
hotels, latest news of railroad and steamship lines. whoo’ 
Without any other assistance, you can chart an 
itinerary to any part of the globe—you can arrange Travel 
trips by motor, train or boat. other w 


In providing Mr. and Mrs. Cincinnati Traveler every d 
with this information, The Enquirer, in the first 
eight months of the year, carried 362,838 lines of L 
travel advertising and advertising pertinent to 
travel, more than any other newspaper in the city. ] 


THE CINCINNATI 


“Goes to the homitayg 
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rs.)Cincinnati Traveler 


a ....and their gypsy 
trail to Everywhere 


T Longchamps, where sleek thoroughbreds divide the gaze of 
A thousands with chicmanikins . . . In Java, where beggars cry 
for alms before the temples of forgotten gods . . . In Tunis, 
wherecamels drowse while merchants shout . . . In dreaming Venice, 
teeming Naples, gleaming Nice—wherever the trail to Everywhere 
leads—there you will find Mr. and Mrs. Cincinnati Traveler. 


They know London and Paris, Berlin and Brussels, without a guide. 
They have celebrated New Year’s in Biarritz, Fourth of July in Tokyo. 
They have ridden in gondolas and sampans, rickshas and droshkies. 


In spite of the lure of the Old World, Mr. and Mrs. Traveler believe 
thoroughly in “See America first.” Yellowstone and Glacier Park, 


Bic Tepe et uares 








Grand Canyon and Niagara, the Adirondacks and Cumberlands—the 
hotel registers of every resort bear their names. Last year they win- 
tered in California; right now they are preparing for a trip to Florida. 


While Mr. and Mrs. Traveler “have wandered all over the earth, they 
= know just how much Cincinnati is worth.” Fountain Square holds 
7 more charm for them than Piccadilly Circus; they prefer their own } 
sedan to all the sedan-chairs in India. And while they spend some 
time each year in travel, they spend most of the year at home. Even 
when they leave the city, they are never wholly separated from it. 
The Daily Enquirer that greets them each morning here follows them e 
onall their peregrinations. It brings Vine Street to Unter den Linden, 

| d Eden Park to the Bois de Boulogne. 





Of course, Mr. and Mrs. Traveler have money—they could not travel 1 
without it. And, of course, they make numerous purchases abroad— : 
Id a shawl in Madrid, lace in Dublin, vases in Florence. But more than { 
id 9 percent of all their buying is done at home—in Cincinnati. Here 

they outfit themselves for their trip, here they replenish their ward- 

tobes when they return. 


It goes without saying that the newspaper that follows Mr. and Mrs. 
ge Traveler away from home influences their buying here at home. In 
other words, Mr. Advertiser, if you would get a share of Mr. and 
Mrs. Traveler’s patronage, advertise to them in the paper they read 


ler every day everywhere—The Daily Enquirer! : 
rst 
of I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 





NewYork Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 








ENQUIRER 
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The “our paper covers 
the field alone” 

claim, in a metropolitan 
market, belongs 

with the little ivory 
improbabilities in 

the corner curio cabinet 
behind the horse- 

hair sofa. 

“Greater Detroit” is too 
big a market 

for even the more 
than 225,000 evening 
and 300,000 Sunday 
circulation 

of the Detroit Times 
to cover “exclusively.” 


























Sir Esme Howard Analyzes British 
Market Conditions 


Introduces Himself as a Sales Representative of John Bull and Company 
and Discusses His Experiences as a Rubber Grower 


By Rt. Hon. Sir Esme Howard 


British Ambassador to the United States 


DVERTISING is one of the 

necessities of modern life and 
the part played by the advertiser 
in introducing the buyer to the 
seller is a most important and 
useful one. Indirectly, also, adver- 
tising is of the greatest importance 
for the education of the public, 





© Underwood & Underwood 
SIR ESME HOWARD 


for the great papers of today 
could not possibly supply their 
readers with news from all parts 
of the world without the assistance 
of advertisements. I confess I am 
quite ignorant of advertising psy- 
chology, but it always appears to 
me to be a peculiarly difficult art, 
for the advertisement must draw 
to itself the attention of the public 
in a forcible way but without pro- 
ducing irritation or antagonism 1n 
the reader, which is fatal to the 

From an address before the New York 


Advertising Club at a luncheon, on 
January 23, in the Ambassador’s honor. 
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object in view and likely only to 
have an effect the exact opposite 
to that desired. 

Now, if I may venture to make 
a timid and personal criticism of 
certain advertising methods, I 
should be inclined to say that too 
much stress has been laid on the 
publicity side with regard to what 
we in England call “posters” and 
too little on the danger of causing 
annoyance or irritation in the 
minds of those that read, 

To take an extreme case: The 
pure publicity man if he could get 


a colored light advertisement 
recommending Mr. X's patent flea 
powder on the tower of the 


Houses of Parliament in London 
or Mr. Z’s pink pills on the dome 
of St. Paul’s would perhaps think 
that this would be a great achieve 
ment and he would not take into 
account the harm that would be 
done to his client by arousing a 
hostility complex in the minds of 
the public. 

I hope I may not be accused of 
being a captious critic of a busi 
ness which I, like all the rest of 
the world, recognize as one of the 
mainsprings of modern life. 

And now I shall venture to 
tread this delicate ground of pub- 
licity myself—feeling that you 
surely will not quarrel with me if 
I do what you do every day of the 
year on behalf of your clients, 
namely, a little reasonable boosting 
on behalf of my principal, John 
Sull and Company. 

Now, I have noticed that there 
has been a tendency of Jate to sup- 
pose that this old and respected 
firm of John Bull and Company 
was in very low water, that their 
business had so far decreased and 
their credit was so impaired that 
they would soon have to ask for 
easy terms and maybe to stop 
payments altogether. I have even 
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been interpreted by my friend, 
Colonel Harvey, as having given 
expression to some such thought 
myself in a speech which I made 
in New York last spring. Well I 
daresay it was my fault and that I 
did not éxpress myself clearly 
enough. 

What I intended to say then I 
do not mind repeating again now. 
It amounted to this, that as John 
Bull and Company are a nation 
of shopkeepers who live mainly by 
trade, unless the firm’s old clients, 
who had been badly hit by the 
World War, were speedily put on 
their legs again, they would not be 
able to make purchases on the old 
scale from the old firm, which in 
turn would have to restrict its own 
purchases and might ultimately, as 
a result of shrinking business, be 
unable to meet its liabilities, as it 
has always done on:the exact date 
of their maturity. That, however, 
was even at that time only a dis- 
tant and contingent possibility. 
And I added that if a sense of 
general security were restored in 
Europe we might surely expect a 
general economic revival by which 
John Bull and Company would not 
be the last or the least to profit. 
Now, I am thankful to say, the 
prospect is really much better. 


THE EFFECT OF THE LOCARNO PACTS 


The change for the better has 
undoubtedly come from the day 
the Locarno Pacts were initialed. 
Those Pacts have, to a very re- 
markable and astounding degree, 
restored confidence and re-estab- 
lished credit in almost all coun- 
tries in Europe and so revived 
hope in a more prosperous future. 
Men who before hesitated to risk 
anything in a commercial venture 
are beginning to feel that some 
risk can reasonably be taken and 
orders are fortunately beginning to 
come in, factories are beginning to 
work again and the number of the 
unemployed to diminish. 

The worst time we have known 
perhaps for generations occurred 
toward the end of last summer 
when 12% per cent of the male 
population of Great Britain were 
unemployed and the unfavorable 
balance in trade in exports and im- 
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ports was mounting up against us 
in an alarming way. Railways and 
many industries were reported to 
be drawing on their reserves to 
meet obligations. For nearly six 
years since the Armistice was 
signed, conditions had grown stead- 
ily worse and no end of the de- 
pression appeared in sight. That 
was the situation in August last, 
and it must be admitted that it 
was scarcely encouraging. In spite 
of all, the British Government 
had funded its foreign debt, had 
balanced its budget, had paid off 
no inconsiderable portion of its 
national debt and brought its cur- 
rency almost to par, which was 
no mean achievement. But it was 
not unnatural that in view of then 
existing conditions there were per- 
sons, some _ sincerely friendly, 
others not, who predicted that 
Great Britain was down and out 
and that John Bull and Company 
were heading for bankruptcy. lt 
is by no means the first time in 
history that requiems have been 
chanted over the corpse of British 
commerce. The corpse, however, 
has an inveterate habit of sitting 
up to take part in the rites and 
walking briskly away from its own 
funeral. 

Now, for my part, I shall never 
believe that Great Britain is down 
and out until I see it. I believe 
that there is still the old stubborn- 
ness in resistance to defeat in the 
British race which has helped it to 
recover from so many defeats and 
to weather so many hurricanes. I 
may be entirely wrong, but I trust 
more in the spirit and temper of 
the people than in anything else. 
I don’t believe that spirit and tem- 
per has really changed and that 
the mixture of stubbornness and 
pliability or adaptability to circum- 
stances however adverse will still 
be able to rise to whatever the oc- 
casion requires. But the situation 
is fortunately more hopeful today 
than it was in August last and the 
restoration of confidence on the 
Continent of Europe has undoubt- 
edly contributed largely to this 
beneficent change. 

The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, speaking recently to the 
Engineers’ Club in London, called 
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attention to the fact that, though 
the total world trade done in re- 
cent years was less in volume than 
before the war, Great Britain’s 
share of the diminished total was 
actually larger than in 1914, and 
he quoted the Economist to show 
that no fewer than 450 separate 
typical businesses showed an im- 
provement in “profitability” of 11 
per cent as compared with 1923. 

At the beginning of December 
last it was officially stated that 
in the preceding eight weeks 
there had been a net reduction 
of 138,000 in the ynemployment 
figures. 

I don’t want to bore you on an 
occasion of this sort with figures 
and details, but I may say this: 
that the situation in the iron and 
steel trade is decidedly improving 
and more orders are coming in; 
the automobile industry is particu- 
larly active and prosperous. 

In shipbuilding, although there 
are fewer Admiralty orders than 
before, better times are expected 
as the surplus ships built during 
the war become obsolete. 

Building, woolen textiles and 
cotton textiles seem all to be look- 
ing up again and the linen indus- 
try reports improvement. The re- 
tail trades are, if anything, too 
active and the amounts collected by 
the Treasury in direct taxes show 
that a large proportion of the 
population is receiving a com- 
paratively comfortable income. 


THE BRITISH COAL SITUATION 


But we may say that unless the 
coal problem can be satisfactorily 
solved, the rest is of only secon- 
dary importance. Coal is the 
foundation, the heart of British in- 
dustry. The future of the indus- 
try is still in suspense. We can- 
not tell if the Royal Commission 
or any other body can play fairy 
godmother and indicate a means 
of saving many British coal mines 
from closing. We cannot, there- 
fore, say we are out of the woods 
and it is no time for throwing up 
our caps and shouting. The situa- 


tion is still serious enough, but 
despite the forebodings of all Cas- 
sandras I believe that England 
will, as before, adapt herself to 
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the requirements of the moment 
and win through accordingly. 

Well now that finishes my little 
bit of advertisement and may I 
now for a minute or two pass on 
to make a short explanation of a 
matter which has for some time 
past considerably exercised public 
opinion in this country. I refer 
to that most useful material known 
as rubber, specially provided, one 
would suppose, by nature to ward 
off inconvenient and _ unpleasant 
shocks but which latterly seems to 
have lost this pleasant quality and 
to be charged with an all too elec- 
tric shock-creating power. And in 
this connection I should like to 
give you a little personal history. 
About thirty years ago I left the 
diplomatic service and wished to 
enter the House of Commons, but 
not being largely blessed with this 
world’s goods I thought I might 
try to add to my slender store. It 
so happened that, at that time, I 
made friends with the manager of 
the greatest rubber manufacturing 
firm in London and from conver- 
sations with him I became con- 
vinced that the demand for rubber 
would shortly, in a few years, out- 
run the supply. I was also senti- 
mentally interested in the West 
Indian Islands and therefore I de- 
termined to try to kill three birds 
with one stone, to help, by experi- 
mental plantation to meet the 
world’s demand for rubber which 
was bound to come, to assist the 
West Indies back to prosperity and 
also to provide myself with the 
funds necessary for an indepen- 
dent political career. 

I can say I took no chances. I 
traveled for two years, at my own 
expense, in the Amazons and in 
Mexico and the West Indies ac- 
companied by a botanist who has 
since risen to eminence in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Well, in 
spite of that, to make a long story 
short, we planted the wrong kind 
of rubber tree in the West Indies 
and after waiting for over ten 
years to see if the tree we planted 
—the Castilloa Elastica of Mexico 
and Central America—would bear 
productively in plantations, we 
found it would not and were 
(Continued on page 65) 
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“Myths and Legends 
of Olden Days” 


There are still some few people 
trying to do business with memo- 
ries; practical business men, too 
—practical, at least, in most every 
other phase of business. But 
when it comes to advertising 
their shrewdness gives way to 
sentimentality. They’re in- 
fluenced by traditions to the 
point of overlooking conditions. 


TODAY in New Orleans the Item- 
Tribune combination absolutely dominates 
the market. We guarantee a total daily 
circulation of 95,000—80,000 of which is 
in the city. 


The advertiser using ONLY the Item 
and Tribune is assured of morning cov- 
erage, evening coverage, complete cover- 
age—through two independent, progres- 
sive newspapers—at one rate. 


IN NEW ORLEANS IT /S THE 
ITEM-TRIBUNE 
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| CTh | 
Marvelous 


MILLION 


of the New York Daily News 


DAILY (December average) . . 1,000,740 
SUNDAY (December average) 1,2 Za 9 391 


PAY DAY comes only once a week, but 
every day is spend-day for the Sweeneys, 
the average man, the average family in 
New York & @ Something like fifty mil- 
lion dollars a week at the very least is the 
income of the Sweeneys who read the 
Daily News & @ Fifty million a week to 
spend in the business of living—to spend 
for hairpins and hotel rooms, for auto- 
mobiles and antimacassars, for bird seed 
and bungalows, for radios and rent, for 
bath soap and bootleggers, for movies and 
meat, for evening gowns and Christian 
Endeavor @ @ The baby always needs a 
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pair of shoes, the pantry always must be 
filled, the young brought up, the aged 
cared for, and the dead buried—among 
a million families of the Sweeneys @ @ 
Here is the greatest, richest, most recep- 
tive market in this world, an illimitable 
market with infinite credit, insatiable ap- 
petite, unbounded aspiration—all avail- 
able through one newspaper at one low 
advertising cost @ @ With 96.5% con- 
centrated circulation in city and suburbs, 
the Daily News is the strongest, most 
cohesive selling force in the metropolitan 
market today @ @ It replaces the spotty 
circulation of other media with even heavy 
coverage, with pressure in all parts of 
town, with more readers per retail outlet 
than any other New York newspaper @ @ 
Tell It to Sweeney through the Marvelous 
MILLION of the Daily News @ @ Get 
the facts! 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


TribuneTower,Chicago 25 Park Place, NEWYORK 
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The Los Angeles Examiner 
carried MORE National 
Advertising during 1925 
than ANY OTHER news- 


paper in its territory! 











In addition to this record, it was 
the ONLY newspaper in Los 
Angeles to show a GAIN in 
Local Advertising . . . better 
than 600,000 lines over 1924! 


165,000 Daily 385,000 Sunday 






ag = CONNELL W. W. CHEW 
1 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 
ch an Francisco, Calif. New York City 


WM. H. WILSON, 915 Hearst Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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obliged to cut them all- down. I 
lost my time and my money and 
what was worse the money of my 
friends who had joined me in the 
venture. 

I saw the other day in a paper 
that when the word “rubber” was 
mentioned an Englishman’s ex- 
pression was like that of the cat 
caught by the empty cream jug or 
the empty canary cage. You will 
understand that the word rubber 
does not produce that particular 
kind of satisfaction in my soul. 

But the moral of all this story is 
this: A few years after I began 
planting rubber the prices began 
to soar up so that before the cen- 
tury closed they went up well over 
two dollars. In the meantime, other 
people had the same idea, only they 
planted in other parts of the world. 
mainly Ceylon and what are called 
the Straits Settlements in the 
Malay Peninsula—and: for the 
most part they planted another 
tree, the Hevea Brasiliensis which, 
unlike the Castilloa Elastica, did 
well when planted and produced 
rubber latex freely. The result 
was that the price of rubber went 
down steadily, until the war came 
and sent all prices up for the time 
being. 

Prices, however, dropped again 
after the war to a point at which it 
was no longer profitable to work 
certain of the plantations and un- 
less something could be done to 
save many of them, they would 
have had to be abandoned and 
would have gone out of cultiva- 
tion. This would have caused 
prices to rise again automatically 
by naturally restricting the output 
and doing so in such a way that it 
would have been impossible to 
meet at once an immediate and 
urgent demand, while at the same 
time ruining a number of people 
who had invested their money in 
planting. It was literally a case 
with many plantations of—“To be 
or not to be—that is the question— 
to plant, perchance to sell—Aye 
there’s the rubber.” 

The Governments of Malaya 
and Ceylon then took the matter 
up and after having failed to in- 
duce the estate owners to get to- 
gether and agree upon voluntary 
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restriction, passed a law which 
limited the exportation of crude 
rubber, in such a way, however, 
that the shipments of rubber should 
be increased as prices rose. 

The machinery created by this 
law was absolutely automatic and 
it is quite accurate to say that, 
since the price on the consuming 
markets provided the only lever 
by which it worked, its operation 
was placed, not in the hands of 
either the growers or the Govern- 
ments but in the hands of the con- 
sumers in this and other countries. 
There were no mergers of planta- 
tions authorized and no monop- 
olies of any kind were created or 
encouraged, 


SMALL PLANTATIONS WERE SAVED 


A very large proportion of the 
production of rubber in British 
territory was, and is, in the hands 
of small planters of very moderate 
means. Had those small planta- 
tions been allowed to revert to 
jungle what would the situation 
have been today? Much worse, I 
venture to think, than it is. Those 
plantations were saved by the re- 
striction acts. New planting was 
encouraged which would otherwise 
not have been undertaken and 
though for a time prices have un- 
doubtedly exceeded what might be 
termed a rate of reasonable profit, 
yet, as I say, the plantations were 
saved and the possibility of imme- 
diately increasing the output as 
and when prices rose up to or 
above the fair profit producing 
level was secured. 

Though we may all admit that 
the restrictions might, perhaps, 
have been more rapidly removed, 
we should, I think, also admit that 
the increase in demand was 
phenomenal and unexpected and 
that in the long run the Stevenson 
Act as it is called was for the 
benefit not only of the planters but 
also of the consumers. And this 
further admission I think should 
in fairness be made that but for 
these same planters who risked 
their time and their money, as I 
did, when the whole business was 
in a purely experimental stage and 
knew they would have to wait at 
least ten years for their returns, 
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a prospect that does not appeal 
to the ordinary investor, prices 
might now be at $3, $4, or $5 a 
pound, if the consumer had to rely 
on wild rubber. 


THE CONSUMER'S DEBT 


I really think that taking all 
things into account the consumer 
owes some debt of gratitude to 
these pioneers without whose fore- 
sight, energy and initiative he 
would now undoubtedly be paying 
infinitely more with no prospect of 
an early reduction when restric- 
tions are removed and 100 per 
cent of standard production is 
released on February 1. 

Further, I should like to say 
this to clear up a point which the 
American public does not seem to 
understand. Although prices for 
crude rubber touched exceedingly 
high levels for a few months last 
year, the average price for the 
whole year was only about 
seventy-three cents a pound and 
the average for the past five years 
has been only about thirty-two or 
thirty-three cents. Neither the 
Government of Great Britain nor 
that of the Straits Settlements gets 
anything out of it except in so far 
as increased prosperity increases 
revenue derived from ordinary 
taxation. Further, it is in no way 
discriminatory nor aimed at the 
American consumer for the British 
consumer all over the world pays 
just as much as the American and, 
incidentally, seems to be objecting 
to doing so. In these circum- 
stances, I hope you will agree 
with me that the words extortion, 
hold-ups, gouging, etc., which 
have been frequently used in this 
connection are, to put it mildly, as 
Mark Twain said of the reports 
of his own death, perhaps a trifle 
exaggerated. If to quote an old 
English proverb—‘“soft words 
butter no parsnips” neither are 
hard words milch cows from 
which we extract the milk of 
human kindness. 

I am quite willing to agree that 
monopolies in raw materials exer- 
cised by Government action are 
generally speaking a misfortune 
and likely to lead to international 
friction—but there may be cases 
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which are exceptions and require 
exceptional treatment. There may 

times when the Government 
may have to legalize arrangements 
which are not strictly in confor- 
mity with economic law in order 
to save an industry temporarily 
threatened which is of importance, 
not only to the country of that in- 
dustry, but also ultimately to the 
world at large. I confess I have 
not gone deeply into this rubber 
matter, but I feel convinced that, 
unless the situation had not been 
really very serious for the planta- 
tions, and for the Straits Settle- 
ments which depend to a great ex- 
tent on the plantations, the British 
Government would not have con- 
sented to a policy which is at 
variance with its usual methods 
and practice. 


And so, the moral I would 
draw for both our _ countries 
over this pother about rubber 


which I believe will be happily 
forgotten very shortly is this. 
When causes of friction arise be- 
tween us, as they are sure to arise 
from time to time since that is 
only human, let us try, before 
using strong language to each 
other, before imputing to each 
other all sorts of unworthy mo- 
tives, to examine as impartially 
as we can all the reasons at the 
back of the action under dispute. 
Then if we have criticisms to make 
let us make them by all means 
as friends to friends and with- 
out creating unnecessary bitterness. 
Critics of America in Great 
Britain have often been in the past 
as disagreeable as critics in 
America of Great Britain and if 
I have ventured here to appeal to 
both in the interests of good un- 
derstanding, I hope my temerity 
may be excused and that nothing 
I have said will be taken as im- 
pertinent interference. 





Leaves Schaeffer & Budenberg 


H. V. Carlier, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager of the American Schaeffer 
& rg Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has joined the National Liberty 
Insurance Company, New York, as pub- 
licity manager. G. A. Binz, sales man- 
ager of the American Schaeffer & 
Budenberg Corporation, has _ taken 
charge of the advertising department. 
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It’s surprising how many 
executives confuse sales 
promotion advertising 
with so-called “dealer liter- 
ature.” That’s why we’re 
always glad to explain 
what sales promotion ad- 
vertising really is—and 
what it can do. 


We believe the explanation 
would interest you. Why 
not ask us about it? You 
incur no obligation. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 

















When to Advertise the Net or List 
Price to Dealers 






How to Present the Profit Angle to the Retailer in Trade Publication 
Advertising 


FeperaL Rapio Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

Our business is radio exclusively, and 
is of a manufacturing and distributing 
nature. In advertising direct to the 
trade in trade magazines would you ad- 
vise that we advertise the trade discount 
or net wholesale price or would you ad- 
vise that we quote the retail selling price 
and add the popular “attractive prices to 
dealers” or something of the sort? The 
writer has been giving this considerable 
thought and here is the decision as 
nearly as we can tell. 

In our catalogue, which goes to deal- 
o~ and is designed to pull mail orders, 

uote the dealer’s net cost prices. 
om tried quoting retail prices and 
ion offering a discount, but this prac- 
tice has been discontinued. Now if this 
method of quoting prices has proved 
more satisfactory in catalogue work, is 
it not probable that it would also prove 
more satisfactory in advertising in trade 
papers which go direct to the dealer? 
There may be pitfalls in the background 
which we do not see. 
What is your opinion? 
Feperat Rapio Company, 
A. GouLp, 
Manager. 


c= opinion is that it would 
be hazardous to quote a net 
price in trade publications when 
all other advertisers quoting 
prices, quote list prices. The job- 
ber and retailer, accustomed to re- 
gard all prices quoted as list, might 
mistake the net price for the list. 
Trade custom is a factor and 
should be taken into account. 

The question of whether to ad- 
vertise the price of any article 
usually—not always—swings on 
the importance of the price as a 
sales argument. The corollary to 
this is that the importance of the 
profit angle to the dealer should 
solve the question of how to handle 
it. 

Answering the question by 
elimination yields the following: 
A dealers’ catalogue, designed to 
pull mail orders, is not comparable 
to a periodical advertisement. How 
the profit angle might be handled 
in the catalogue, where the manu- 
facturer has the space to state his 
case at length, could mean little 





one way or another as affecting 
practice in an advertisement. 
Catalogue practice in the present 
discussion, therefore, may be dis- 
missed. 

Mr. Gould mentions four al- 
ternatives: (1) advertising the 


trade discount only; (2) the net 
wholesale price; (3) the list less 
the trade discount; or (4) quot- 


ing list and adding some such 
phrase as “attractive prices to 
dealers.” 

Where there are distributors as 
well as retailers, as there are in the 
radio field, it would hardly seem 
advisable to advertise the trade 
discount; at least, examination of 
hundreds of advertisements in a 
number of radio business publica- 
tions shows only a few featuring 
the discount. No instances could be 
found of where the manufacturer 
quotes the net wholesale price. 
Neither were there any instances to 
be found of where the retail price 
and the discount were both quoted, 
but that may have just happened 
that way. 

In connection with proposition 
four, however, there are innumer- 
able examples of list prices quoted 
and a phrase of some sort indicat- 
ing that an attractive discount is 
offered to retailers or jobbers and 
sometimes to both. Discounts to 
jobbers and retailers in the radio 
field, at the present time, vary 
considerably—from a minimum of 
something like thirty-three and one- 
third to forty and ten to retailers 
and an extra discount to jobbers. 
Manufacturers with a low dis- 
count would therefore not con- 
sider it much of a selling argu- 
ment while those with a more 
liberal discount would be more 
than likely to emphasize it in their 
advertising —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Richard L. Frey, formerly with the 
Federal he iy Ge Agency, Inc., has 
joined the omen Advertising 
Service, New 
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Following is the stand- 
ing of newspapers as 
received in a tele- 
graphic report by The 
Miami Herald: 


Los Angeles Times 
New York World 
Chicago Tribune 
Miami Herald 

Los Angeles Examiner 
N. Y. Times 
Detroit News 
Kansas City Star 
Brooklyn Eagle 
Baltimore Sun 





th / 


In Total Paid 
Classified 
Advertising 
During 1925 


N addition to The Miami 
Herald’s unparalleled 
record in local and national 
advertising, the Herald 
now ranks fourth among 
the greatest newspapers of 
the world in total paid 
classified advertising. 


LASSIFIED leader- 
ship is a true guide to 
a result getting medium 
and the Herald’s achieve- 
ment for 1925 proves 
clearly its supremacy in the 
Miami and Florida mar- 
ket. 


The Miami Herald 


FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 


Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 
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Who Reads Cosmopolitan? 


Well, Who Read 
Dickens, Scott, Thackeray? 


The answer is, of course, “everybody” 
—“everybody” of reading age who has 





attained certain standards of taste and { 


intelligence. 


—_ 


Men: The Wall Street banker. The 


merchant whose family is as old as the 


rr — — 


New England town in which he lives. 
The Texas oil man. The California fruit 
_ grower. [ Ninety-five percent of those I 





who wrote Cosmopolitan about its 


motor service were men. } 


Women: The Chicago society woman 
who does her shopping on Michigan | 
Boulevard and the New York house- 
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wife who still carries a basket to Wash- 
ington Market. The San Francisco 
woman who has madea sensational suc- 
cessin realestate. The Boston girl who's 
still taking a secretarial course. { Ninety- 
five percent who wrote to Cosmopoli- 


tan’s market service were women. | 


Men and Women: In their homes, by 
their own firesides. Where they discuss 
things. What they want. What they 
need. [ Fifty-eight percent women and 
forty-two percent men write to the 
School Service of Cosmopolitan. } 


This, then, is who reads Cosmopolitan. 
Everybody! People like you and me. 
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‘‘Where Buyer and Seller Meet’’ l 
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Your Cityivectory | - 
—Che Binnacle of Business : 






The seas of industry, while un- On the other hand the City Di- . 
charted in many respects, are very _ rectory is the market place for the wi 
definitely indicated in the mod- commodities necessary to the th 
ern “log” of business—the City functioning of your business. : 
Directory. Properly emphasized ad 
Your market is clearly , representation of your 
defined; your prospect product insures duecon- } 
list enumerated and your ~ sideration atthe purchas- ( 
competitors listed. SS ing time. Permanent in- ) 
Y stitutions of unques- aa 

Truly is the City Direc- tionable stability can tis 
tory the “Binnacle ot point to proper Direc- “L 
Business.” With it at tory representation for be 
hand your sales depart- 7 >is trade mark apbears  eriods of half a century Co 
ment is enabled to vis- publishers and more with profitable - 
ualize the city it repre- results greatly in excess ne 
sents; the number of potential ofthecost. Ourbooklet Directories, 
prospects it contains; the approx- What Théy Are, How They Func- se\ 
imate time essential to proper tion and Their Place in Advertising - 
coverage. tells you how. Send for free copy. ob 
ASSOCIATION o7 “y 

NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS in 
thi: 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 
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A Little Light Where Advertisers 
Need It 


Perhaps Your Slogan Isn’t So Entirely Original 


Tue F. W. Waxerretp Brass Co. 
VERMILION, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In connection with a new article we 
intend to put on the market soon, we 
want to use the slogan “Light Where 
You Want It.” 

We thought perhaps you would be 
so kind as to search your files to ad- 
vise us if there has been any previous 
use of this slogan. We do not expect 
to feature the slogan very extensively 
but at the same time want to be sure 
of our sights to its use. 

Tue F. W. bey gs Brass Co., 

WAKEFIELD, 
Vice-President at ia Manager. 


HEN this letter from the 

F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., 
was received, the phrase “Light 
Where You Want It,” was 
checked against the records of the 
Slogan Clearing House maintained 
by Printers’ INK. It was not 
recorded there. However, it had 
a familiar ring and consequently 
we published the above inquiry in 
these columns in the issue of 
December 17. 

On December 28, Mr. Wakefield 
wrote us that he had heard from 
the following manufacturers, all 
of whom informed him that they 
were using this phrase in their 
advertising : 


S. W. Farber, Inc. 
National Carbon 
Duplex Listing Works 
Greist Mfg. 


In addition to this, we received 
a letter from the D’Arcy Adver- 
tising Company informing us that 
“Light Where You Want It” is 
being used by the Edwin F. Guth 
Company. Later Mr. Wakefield 
heard from two other manufac- 
turers who are making use of the 
same slogan. 

This is an unusual condition— 
seven advertisers all using the 
same slogan. What is more, most 
of the seven are giving it consider- 
able prominence in their cam- 
paigns. 

It is for the purpose of aiding 
in the prevention of duplication of 
this ‘kind that Printers’ INK 





started its Clearing House of 
Advertised Slogans. There are 
now recorded in the Clearing 
House a total of 2,403 slogans. 
That manufacturers appreciate the 
value of this service—for which 
there is no charge—is indicated 
by the list of about fifty slogans 
published below which have been 
registered within the last few 
weeks.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


All You Can Eat For a Nickel. (Baby 
Ruth) Curtis Candy Co., New York. 

America’s Foremost Tractor. J. I. 
Case Plow Works, Inc., Racine, Wis. 

An Ounce of Prevention for Every- 
body—Everyday. (Post’s Bran Flakes) 
Postum Cereal Co., New York. 

wit Necessary as Brakes. (Windshield 

per) American Bosch Magneto Corp., 
bhi nt ry Mass. 

Better Fringe, The. Mendelsohn & 
Silver, New York. 

Built for Business. (Paper Clipper 
Machine) /~ L. Sibley Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Bennington, V: 

a of Scenic America. Salt Lake 


Cit 

hepa h Flavor in Home Cooking, The. 
Kitchen Bouquet, Inc., New York. 

Costs ogggy a Does More. Zenith 
Radio Corp., Chica 

Double-acting. (Baking Powder) Cres- 
cent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Dynamo i Dixie, The. City of Chat- 
tanooga, Ten 

Ever Pot "Thinks It’s Silk (Lingette). 
rs Butterfield & Co., Inc., New York. 

ather of Tree Surgery. . Davey 
mt... Expert Co., Inc., ws hio. 

File afer Ever oe ie 
File Co., Providence, 

For Beouty 1 with LR Build with 
Common Brick. Common Brick Mfrs. 
Assn. of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For Smooth — Twinplex Sales 
Co., St. Louis 

Gets All the pin by hh Alone. P. A. 
Geier Co., Cleveland, 

Guardian of Your Pn The. Owl 
Fumigating Corp., Azusa, Calif. 

Hardest. Hardwoods Grow in the 
North, The. The Northern Hard Maple 
Mfrs., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Highest Quality for Health, The. 
a Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, 


Insured Five, The. Wm. Demuth & 
Co., New Y 

It’s ‘Al. Worth — If Walworth. 
{Faives) Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, 


It’s Mild Because It’s Pure. Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., St. Clai 

Keeps the Feet Well. (Arch Pre- 
server Shoe) E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Rockland, Mass. 





et 
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Laughs at Time. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Long-Life Battery for Your Car, The. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Made Stronger to Wear Longer. 
Fargo-Hallowell Shoe Co., Gee. 

Makes Good Beds Better. The Wittliff 
Furniture Brace Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Metal Lath to Reinforce and Preserve. 
National Council for Better Plastering, 
Chicago. 

Modern wana pd Means Mathews. 
Mathews Conveyor Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

More Power to You. National Refin- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nation’s Business Paper, The. Howard 
ae nd Co., Urbana, Ohio. 

nce in a Lifetime. The New Jersey 
Zinc Co., New York. 

Paint Is at Its Best Only When It Is 
Properly Mixed. The Springfield Tool 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

~~ Gift, The. Puritan Chocolate 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 

Polish Duco with Duco Polish. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Puts the Right Bearing in the Right 
Place. Industries, Inc., New York. 

Red Apples for Red Cheeks. Hood 
} na Apple Growers Assn., Hood River, 


reg. 

Shoe That’s Different, The. Field & 
Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Signal with a Smile, The (Aermore 


_Exhaust Horn). The Fulton Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wisc. 
Something to Crow About. The Amer- 
— Agricultural Chemical Co., New 


ork. 

Stay Crisp in Milk or Cream (Post 
Toasties). Postum Cereal Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Thére Is No Substitute for the Best. 
ia Radio & Phonograph Co., Pontiac, 

ic 

Treat Your Water Right and It Will 
Treat You Right. Chicago Chemical Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Unit Banking Speeds Business. Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., New York. 

Well-Built Car, A. Elcar Motor Co., 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Will Not Shrink, Swell or Warp 
(Laminex Doors). The Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

You'll Like Red Rock (Cheese). The 
Red Rock Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


Louis K. Liggett Sales Make 


Large Gain 

December sales of the Louis K. 
Ligget Company, chain drug stores, a 
subsidiary of the United Drug Com- 
pany, were $4,801,785, compared with 
$3,826,989 in December, 1924, an in- 
crease of 25.4 per cent. Sales for the 
year ended December 31, amounted to 
$43,168,196, against $37,992,630 in 
1924. This is a gain of $5,175,566, 
or 13.6 per cent. 








L. W. James, formerly Kansas City 
manager of e Federal Telephone 


Manufacturing Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., maker of Federal radio ap- 
paratus, has been made assistant sales 
manager. 
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“Towa Homestead” Appoint- 
ments 


E. A. Murphy and Gordon S. Bro- 
holm have joined the Jowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Murphy, who 
was founder and publisher of the for- 
mer Iowa Magazine, will be in charge 
of the Chicago office of Jowa Home- 
stead. Mr. Broholm who was advertis- 
ing manager of Jowa Magazine, will 
manage the Columbus, Ohio, office. 


Garnett McMillan Heads 
Soddy Hosiery Mills 


Garnett McMillan, recently sales 
manager and assistant treasurer of the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
has been elected president and general 
manager of the recently organizd Soddy 
ae Mills, Soddy, Tenn. 

J. H. Wilson, treasurer of the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, has, in addition, 
been made sales manager. 








Bedding Manufacturers Adopt 
Slogan 


The Better Bedding Alliance of 
America, an organization of manufac- 
turers of bedding and bedding sup- 
plies, at its annual convention held at 
Chicago recently, adopted a slogan for 
the use of its members in their adver- 
tising. The slogan is “Invest in Rest.” 





Hat Account for San Francisco 
Agency 

Cataline Hats; Inc., San Francisco, 
has appointed Emil Brisacher and Staff, 
advertising agency, also of San Fran- 
cisco, to direct its advertising account. 
A campaign in magazines is being 
planned. 


H. F. Buonocore Advanced by 
Newark “News” 


Henry F. Buonocore, advertising rep- 
resentative of the Newark, N. J., News, 
has been made advertising manager, suc- 
ceeding C. W. Kievit, retired. Mr. 
Buonocore has been with this publica- 
tion since 1919. 


J. D. Eaton with Pacific Rail- 
ways Advertising Company 


James D. Eaton, recently advertising 
manager of the Albert S. Samuels Com- 








‘ pany, Oakland, Caiif., has been ap- 


pointed manager of the Oakland office 
of the Pacific Railways Advertising 
Company. 





Sells Interest in Miller-Davis 
Company 


O. W. Miller, for twenty-five years, 
eaten of the Miller-Davis Company, 

inneapolis, printing, has sold his in- 
terest in that business and retired. He 
is succeeded by D. S. Davis. 
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The circulation of The American 
Mercury has doubled twice in its 
two years of progress. 
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—But the advertising rate is 
still $220 a page. 


more than 
60,000 
net patd 


SP 


THE 
AMERICAN 
MERCURY 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Poor Art-Work Spoils Labels and 
Trade-Marks 


Not Only That, But It Causes Trouble Later On When Changes Are Made 


Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ INK 

N official of the Trade-Mark 

Division of the Patent Office 

is responsible for the statement 

that only 5 per cent of all the 

trade-marks for which registra- 

tion is sought, can be considered 
artistic productions. 

This is astonishing when the 
value of artistic effect in merchan- 
dising is considered. Of course, 
it is seldom that the really artis- 
tically attractive trade-mark can 
be separated from its label and 
package, for the entire unit, like a 
picture, must be considered as a 
whole. Therefore, the best au- 
thorities state that, when it is de- 
signed, the trade-mark should be 
created with the total effect of its 
relationship to the package in 
mind. 

In the trade-mark division, the 
examiners are always interested in 
pointing out some very conspicu- 
ous successes of marks that have 
been used advantageously in this 
way. -One is a design which is a 
registered trade-mark, used on a 
box of candy. The predominant 
feature is the head of a beautiful 
girl with a golden head-dress. And 
the box not only had a very large 
sale, but the company found that 
there was a large demand for the 
labels for framing and decorative 
purposes. 

In commenting on the attrac- 
tiveness of labels and marks of the 
kind, one of the examiners men- 
tioned the fact that beautiful illus- 
trations on the covers have been 
found very effective in the period- 
ical publishing field. Then why, 
asked this official, do so many man- 
ufacturers select inartistic effects 
for their trade-marks and labels? 

The law requires, in the copy- 
right registration of prints and 
labels, that the material must have 
artistic qualities. In applying this 
provision, the Patent Office is most 
liberal, since just what is “artistic” 
happens to be a matter of opinion. 
But the unmistakably artistic label 


is so infrequent that when it is 
received it is a matter of com- 
ment throughout the office of the 
trade-mark division. 

Every trade-mark registered 
and every label copyrighted is po- 
te’ tially a very valuable piece of 
property. It is, therefore, worth 
the investment necessary to make 
it attractive. But the usual thing 
in the way of a label is a combina- 
ticn of stock type borders, or the 
crudest kind of art, designed with 
apparently no idea of creating any- 
thing artistic. A glance through 
the Official Gazette, in which 
trade-marks for which application 
for registration has been made are 
published, shows how seldom a 
really artistic mark reaches the 
Patent Office. A lion may be the 
central feature, so poorly drawn 
that it is hardly distinguishable 
and repells rather than attracts. 
For a few dollars, even a second- 
class artist could have improved 
the whole effect enormously. Or 
it may be the head of an Indian, 
or any other conventional illustra- 
tion, so poorly executed that it 
appears as though it were the 
work of an untrained child. 

There are many instances of 
marks like these being registered, 
which, after they are advertised, 
are found to be inadequate. Then, 
an effort is made to beautify them 
and the necessary changes in de- 
sign bring about all sorts of com- 
plications with the necessity of re- 
registration. Therefore, it is very 
much better to use sufficient fore- 
sight and to employ artistic talent 
in the creation of a mark. 

The officials of the trade-mark 
division strongly advise a careful 
consideration of every mark from 
an artistic standpoint before it is 
adopted. From long experience, 
they, find that all the artistic marks 
and labels that are really beautiful 
are more acceptable to the public, 
and, after all, the entire value of 
any trade-mark or label is the 
consideration with which the pub- 
lic views the design. 
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2 One. of the UNUSUALLY Prosperous Years 








{id vaetinns of the established 
sort who increase expenditures 
only when convinced an up- 
swing in business is ahead 
supply one of the most reliable 
indicators of the underlying 
trend. SYSTEM, THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF BUSINESS, has an un- 
usually large group of advertisers 
of long standing, and their ad- 
vertising commitments are in- 
creasing. Eighty per cent of the 
1926 contracts so far received 
show an average gain of 29% 
over the 1925 contracts of the 
same advertisers. 


SYSTEM 


The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 









Other Shaw Publications are: FACTORY, The Magazine of Management, HARVARD BUSINESS ~ 
REVIEW, British SYSTEM, THE JOURNAL OF LAND & PUBLIC UTILITY ECONOMICS, 
INDUSTRIAL MERCHANDISING 









This is what happened in 1925—Cleveland’s record. 
breaking year ! 


Such figures certainly illustrate progress—growth- 
prosperity. 
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‘The greatest hi 


Population increased to over 1,000,000. 


Building permits in Cleveland suburbs jumped to. 
new high mark of $105,305,516. 


Bank deposits rose to $882,338,626 by October 1s. 
In addition assets of savings and loan companies 
aggregated $138,000,000 


Blast furnaces tan at capacity, with an output of 
2,803,068 tons. This is far ahead of furnace 
throughout the country. 


Postal receipts made the greatest gain ever recordel 
in Cleveland—totalling $8,846,851. 


Outbound freight car loadings were 28% above 1920) 
—the peak post-war ‘year. Inbound cars unloaded 
in Cleveland exceeded all previous records. 


; 
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fuying market 
‘and Chicago 


Today sales resistance is at a minimum in Northern 
ccord- fF Ohio. If you are established in Northern Ohio now 
is the time to push. If you are not established, now 
is the most propitious time in years to include this 
solid, substantial territory in your sales plans. 















d toa} : . 
"«) In 1925 more national advertising was published 


in the Plain Dealer than in all other Cleveland 
er Is.) newspapers combined. In volume of national 
es advertising the Plain Dealer ranks third in the 


|) whole United States. 
put 0] ; 
rnacs)) Advertisers in general recognize the fact that in 


Cleveland and the teeming section of Northern Ohio 
orde|) that lies around Cleveland, the Plain Dealer ALONE 
} is the schedule that pays—that the Plain Dealer 
__.,§, ALONE has the buyers in Northern Ohio—that the 
vadel Plain Dealer ALONE gives ample coverage through- 
out the Northern Ohio market. 





One paper! One advertising cost! That’s the way 
to win the Northern Ohio market. 


{Plain Dealer 


wMedium ALONE~ One Cost Will sell it 


8. J, BIDWELL CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
KELL! Times Building 742 Market Street 
Los Angeles San Francisco, Cal, 
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*THEY’LL TELL YOU 
that 


=" POWER 


in the 


ECONOMIST GROUP 








*The men who have adveistised 
good merchandise soundly and 
strongly to the department store 
market. They’ll advise also—“Tell 
and sell the merchant—and he'll 
tell and sell the millions.’ They 
know! Watch Printers’ Ink for 
details of what they have done. 











DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
MERCHANT-ECONOMIST 


NEW YORK (239 West 30th St.) and principal cities 


centers—stores doing over 75% of the country’s retail 


More than 30,000 stores in more than 10,000 key 
business in dry goods and department-store lines. 
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The Dramatic Incident as a Theme 
for Industrial Copy 


How the Makers of Armco Used the Case Method to Carry Over the 
Personality of the Institution 


An Interview by Roy Dickinson with 


Bennett Chapple 


Director of Publicity, American Rolling Mill Co., President, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association 


VERY author of lasting fame 

4has at one time or another 
been held up as a model for the 
man whose task it is to translate 
the products and personality of an 
organization into an effective ad- 
vertising message. We 
present today, then, 
not Shakespeare or 
Hugo or the poets,. 
but Thomas Carly) 

Talking over 
new Armco campaigi 
with Bennett Chappte 
in Middletown recent- 
ly, we agreed that 
Carlyle has a_ real 
message for the in- 


dustrial advertiser. Waen men like their yobs it 1» 
. ~ Py secret to their families and to the com 
Consider Carl y le’s munity in which they live. The follow 


experience to an 


task when he came to 


“And do you like 
your job?” 


he shot at me 


ing incident came as a persona! 


example, are interested in prices, 
products, delivery, quality and 
other definite and tangible subjects. 
But behind all those things is the 
personality of the company mak- 
ing the offering, its palicies and its 






jirector of 








and 
The American Rolling Mill Com many 
In telling it he said 
A few days ago t was walking to 
the office when I caime across a brght 
little chap with books under his arm 
Hf you have never had the pleasure of 
b one of these 


write of the French 
Revolution. Here was 
the biggest thing in 














history. To write 


about it was a stu- 
pendous task. The  ““Gmuier'Tms 
quality which made = "Vea he oat +e 


Carlyle’s work famous 
was his use of inci- 
dents to carry over to 
his readers the whole 
broad picture. With 
him, we look down a 
side street in Paris 
and from a series .of 
carefully chosen inci- 
dents are made to feel 


rong of youth 


une years and 


the spirit and the 
fundamental forces 

which animated the 

whole movement. 

The industrial advertiser, Mr. 


Chapple thinks, has a similar task 
and can accomplish his purpose in 
a similar way. The purchasing 
agents and the executives of the 
industries addressed by Armco in 
its business-paper advertising, for 








our ways lay in the same direction, 1 
caught step with him as he cheerily 








** Vou like school?” # 


He works for The Rolling Mill. and I'm going to 
work for The Rolling Mill too. when [gree un ' war 
the Immediate response 

Does your daddy like his sob? | quired, trust 
ing youth to give the answer without guile or flattery 

Sure, he likes his job,’ came the answer 

Then the lad looked me squarely in the eves and 
asked: Where do you work?" 
Tt had come my turn to be catechited. and so t 
stated that I. too, worked for The Rolling Mill 
And do you like your job?" he shot at me 
With this the tables were turned It 








Tasked 





red hes sturdy himbs to — than this little emcounter with the ecboolbo; 
radiant countegance the |it 
vealédl a phase of industrial 


t query revs Progress too 

Sure thing!” he «sid. and his laugh had li the — looked}-the far. cwaching (iironce af the hanr 
tented worker's home. 

Where does your father work? | boldly asked Great smokestacks, gigantic machinery, colowa! 








men ¢ co who more than twenty ye 
ur the task of producing a commercially pure iron 
ARMCO” INGOT TRON 

Architects speedy it for roofing. »:ding, ventilators 
dt uifacturers Cabr 





was now up 
to me. I had to make good with this little chap of — ag 
tell bum of my enthusiasm for Armen Wefle ws far intevecteng bonkktet 
and gil it stands for And heliene me, I did ‘Whet Canere Rast \ 
“Nothing in my life has ever inspired me more THe AMERICAN RULLING MILL COMPANY, Meidietnn (hee 


EVERYBODY LIKES TO READ A STORY—-ESPECIALLY WHEN 
IT POSSESSES DRAMATIC INTEREST 


reputation for leadership and ad- 
herence to definite manufacturing 
and management principles. 
Several purchasing agents for the 
company’s customers had often ex- 
pressed themselves to this effect. 
The company, therefore, con- 
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sidered the idea of a new type of 
industrial advertising in the light 
of its own experience. It con- 
sidered the fact that in any great 


corporation which is always 
searching out new processes and 
methods, products themselves 
change _ continually. Its own 


products had changed greatly as 
better methods were discovered 
and adopted. Nor is personnel 
permanent. Men leave and others 
take their places. The thing which 
does not change is the policy of 
an organization for continual im- 
provement. In the mind of the 
buyer prices, terms, quality and 
delivery are all conditioned in part 
on the question: “Who is back of 
what is offered?” Let the buyer 
come to know the policies of an 
organization, and as he approves 
those policies and characteristics 
~ values the products which re- 
sult. 

These subjects, based upon the 
company’s experience, were dis- 
cussed at a round table conference 
at the Armco works, to decide if 
the company’s coming business- 
paper advertising should be limited 
to the facts about sheet metal in- 
stallations and uses, or should at- 
tempt to reach underneath and tell 
the story of policy and personality. 
How could new enthusiasm and a 
new sparkle be put into the com- 
pany’s business-paper advertising 
so that this latter purpose could 
be accomplished without the 
stilted sameness which often at- 
taches to the usual “institutional 
advertising’? In this discussion, 
several points were argued which 
have a bearing on all industrial 
advertising. 

“Is there not a point,” asked 
Mr. Chapple, “where the company 
which has advertised consistently 
for a long period can take for 
granted that its customers are 
familiar with some of the dry 
facts and arguments about the 
product? Is it not possible for 


a consistent advertiser continually 
to raise his level of consumer ac- 
ceptance ?” 

This question they debated is 
too large a subject to be discussed 
here, but at Armco on this oc- 
casion it—and the next question— 
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led to the present campaign. The 
next question was how to show the 
unchanging personality of the or- 
ganization back of the product by 
a new form of institutional indys- 
trial advertising. 

The way Thomas Carlyle 
handled the subject of the French 
Revolution led to a discussion of 
incidents and their importance jn 
the life of men, organizations and 
nations. Each man at the table 
was able to recall some incident 
out of his own life which, while 
it might have seemed trivial at the 
time, had changed the whole 
course of his life. It was recalled 
that Napoleon received a captain's 
commission just in time to pre- 
vent his coming to America, that 
George Washington’s mother re- 
fused to give her consent for him 
to become a British midshipman 
even when his baggage had been 
placed aboard ship; that these and 
other seemingly trivial incidents 
had shaped the destiny of nations. 

The more incidents were dis- 
cussed, the more obvious it be- 
came that the incidents of a 
company’s history were the corner- 
stones of its present principles, 
policies and ideals. 

The new campaign resolved it- 
self into this question; What are 
the major activities of the com- 
pany today which make up its 
personality, and how did they 
start? Digging out the copy 
angles would then consist in read- 
ing back into the company’s his- 
tory for the kernel of each idea, 
for the original incident which 
later developed into a fixed com- 
pany policy. For example: 

It was taken for granted that 
the purchasing agent who buys 
Armco ingot iron to be fabricated 
into culverts, washing machines. 
railroad construction work, metal 
lath, refrigerators, table-tops, etc., 
would be interested in the human 
relations back of the preparation 
of his raw material. The company 
operates today under the Armco 
Advisory Committee, through 
which forty separate committees 
from the various departments of 
the mills serve as an effective con- 
necting link between men and 
management. It is a present im- 
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Youcan’t keep 
advertising 
down if you 
keep it up. 









McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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portant policy. Traced back by 
calling in and questioning the old 
timers, it was discovered that this 
policy started with the incident of 
a stalled engine—the one which 
drove the roll-train in the little 
sheet mill. It would choke, heave, 
shudder, and then stop, and every 
time it stopped in the little original 
mill, production costs went up. 

The superintendent was worried 
about it. He called the men to- 
gether, showed them how serious 
the matter was, and told them he 
would lay off for a period of 
from three to thirty days the man 
who stalled it. The next time the 
engine stalled he made good his 
threat. A man went home for 
three days. Soon after, a work- 
man said to the superintendent, 
“You don’t always fet the right 
man for these lay-offs. You can’t 
always see the fact. You make 
mistakes.” 

In those days the company was 
small, the superintendent knew the 
workmen well and admitted the 
truth of his statement. “Tell you 
what I’ll do,” he said. “I'll turn 
over to you this stalled engine 
business. Get up a committee. 
You decide who is to blame and 
who gets the lay-off.” It was done. 
Billy Jones was made chairman of 
the committee to keep the engine 
from stalling. The right man was 
always penalized, and it is a matter 
of record that the punishment was 
more severe when the men them- 
selves handled it. The trouble 
with the engine began to disappear. 
Then one day the superintendent’s 
door flew open. Billy Jones, chair- 
man, looked in and went out again 
quickly. “Stalled that dam engine. 
Laid myself off for five days!” 
said the intruder. 

This incident, now a tradition in 
the business, became a piece of 
advertising copy, “What a Stalled 
Engine Taught a Growing In- 
dustry’—number one of a series 
of twelve advertisements, called 
“Incidents That Have Pointed the 
Way.” Each incident was one 
which had become a part of com- 
pany policy. 

The architect who specifies 
Armco for roofing, siding, venti- 
lators and the like, or the plant 
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executive—a prospective purchaser 
of sheet metal—knows facts about 
sheet metal. But to interest him 
from a new angle, other intimate 
glimpses of the organization were 
used in the form of “incident” 
copy slants. 

Years ago one of the original 
partners was taking his morning 
exercise by walking to the plant 
when he fell in conversation with 
a schoolboy. Asked whether he 
liked his school and if his father 
liked his work with the company, 
the boy countered by asking if the 
officer liked his job. It brought 
home’ that responsibility of 
management toward its workers 
which has for so long a time dis- 
tinguished the industrial relations 
at the Armco works. The story, 
another of the plant traditions 
told by the officer at a New Year's 
meeting, became number five of the 
series and was headed, “‘And Do 
You Like Your Job?’ He Shot 
at Me.” 

Other incidents and _ traditions 
which had come down from the 
early history of the company were 
dug out by consultation with old 
employees and furnished the rest 
of the series, written under such 
titles as ‘ 
History That Helped Build an 
Industry,” which told of the start 
of the company’s Americanization 
work, and “What a Rusty Fence 
Wire Started,” an incident con- 
cerning a farmer, a government 
report, long research work and the 
accomplishment of a manu factur- 
ing job which had been called im- 
possible. It was an incident which 
led to the company’s permanent 
policy of continual research and 
experiment to improve products 
and processes, a quality in any 
company of interest to purchasing 
agents and other plant executives 
in these days of speedy progress 
and continual change. 

When the series of twelve in- 
cident advertisements was com- 
pleted, the whole lot was tied to- 
gether by a double-page spread 
showing in an unusual layout an 
ancient ship sailing toward the 
skyline of a great city. It was 
called “Even As Ships Venturing 
Uncharted Seas.” It touched on 
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Olives, Too 
Are Amersealed 


Countless kinds of food 
products have Amerseal pro- 
tection. Olives are Amersealed. 
The Amerseal offers packers 
of olives a secure and air- 
tight cap that consumers like. 
A gentle twist of the wrist 
removes or replaces the Amer- 
seal, with never a chance of a 
leaker. The quality and flavor 
of olives contained in Amer- 
sealed containers do not vary, 
no matter how many times the 
bottle is opened and closed. 
The housewife knows this. 

The scientific mechanical 
construction of the Amerseal 
makes a_ positively air-tight 
closure—quickly applied; a 
safe and secure seal—readily 
and quickly removed. There 
is sufficient flexibility in the 
cap to offset variations in glass 
and liners. The equally spaced 
lugs engage corresponding and 
slightly inclined threads on the 
container, making a positive] 
secure, air-tight, leak-proot, 
scientifically fitted closure. It 
has a rolled edge which can- 
not cut the fingers. 

The majority of Amerseals 
are lithographed or enamel 
sprayed. Their users realize 
the merchandising, advertis- 
ing and selling value of hav- 
ing their name, trade-mark or 
slogan appear in a distinctive 
manner or of having a beauti- 
fully tinted seal as the closure 
for their container. The Amer- 
seal displays, sells and secures. 

Amerseal Your Product 
A Better “Seal-and-Re-seal”’ 

Is Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 


Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle. 
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“Sell Your Product. 
Not Yourself” 


The best “impression” a sales- 
man or an advertisement can 
leave is remembrance that 
an order has been signed 


going over an old newspaper file, we ran across 
the following article in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger of July 14, 1924. 


It presents so fundamental a truth in the psychology 
of winning salesmanship—printed or spoken—that 
we believe every man engaged in the business of 
selling, or the practice of advertising, will find it of 
major interest : 


“Two salesmen were working on a big order 
for trucks from a Chicago manufacturer. One 
made a wonderful impression on the buyer's Exec- 
utive Committee. So much so that when they 
gave the order for 200 trucks to the other, they 
wrote to the first man’s house and told them ‘that 
he had made a- splendid impression on them as 
a salesman, but they didn’t think his truck was 
as good as the one they had decided to buy.” 


“What about the other fellow? Did he get 
any credit as a salesman? He did not. 


“The man didn’t sell himself at all. He only 
sold the trucks. When he sat down with the 
Executive Committee they forgot he was a sales- 
man. So did he, perhaps. He just talked trucks. 


™~ 
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But he got the order and all the other man got 
was sympathy. 

“] have an idea that what this business world 
of ours needs is fewer salesmen and more men 
who ‘just talk trucks.’ And when we have a few 
more sales managers who will give their men 
facts instead of arguments, andinformation instead 
of inspiration, we will have less salesmanship and 
more sales.” 


In advertising, the types which get the praise and 
the types which get the orders are covered by “clever 
ads” on the one hand—and by ads that are written 
solely to sell goods, on the other. 

Clever ads leave an impression of their “cleverness” 
on the reader. And therein rests their chief claim to 
success. They fail ofttimes in the important point of 
selling. 

Selling ads—informative, logical and readable—are, 
in their nature, so inherently clever as to never seem 
that way to the reader. They little show the brilliancy 
which gave them birth. But they have the unique 
quality of selling merchandise to the millions. 


Experienced advertisers and successful advertising 
agents know that the second type of printed sales- 
manship marks the common sense of advertising prac- 
tice. And common sense, above all things, scores un- 
common results in this field. 


CWT od 


LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK Adverti sing CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
Each Lord & Thomas blish is a complete ad- 





vertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
other Lord & Thomas units to the client’s interest. 
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the early exploits of Columbus, 
Drake and Magellan, who defied 
the customs of their day and drove 
on to a new world, and told also 
of the progress of industry from 
the old personal basis to these later 
days when each man in the long 
line is removed a little farther 
from the leader who guides the 
destiny of the industry, when the 
motives of the leaders are not so 
clear to the workers, when lack of 
close contact has brought less 
human understanding. 

How Armco built a definite 
policy of human relations from 
incidents in its career so that in 
the twenty-five years of the com- 
pany’s existence not one day of 
labor has been lost because of mis- 
understanding, closed this piece of 
copy and acted as a logical in- 
troduction for the twelve incident 
advertisements to follow. 

With the whole series ready to 
run in business papers, the com- 
pany decided to test it in advance. 
Since the series would eb read by 
thousands of purchasing agents 
and plant executives, similar 
officials: in the company first read 
it and made comments and sug- 
gestions. Then all the advertise- 
ments were sent in book form, to- 
gether with a questionnaire, to a 
selected list of purchasing agents 
in customer factories. Next, the 
set was sent to several big trade 
papers with a request for frank 
opinions as to their interest and 
suitability. In practically every 
case the customers and publishers 
indicated that they considered the 
series distinctive, and full of at- 
tention value, and expressed their 
belief that the advertisements 
would prove profitable and would 
build lasting good-will. One man 
who replied pointed out that the 
narrative form of such copy which 
treated of the problem of human 
relations, common to all plants, 
would be read carefully by execu- 
tives because it talked their lan- 
guage. Several suggestions were 
made by the men who replied, such 
as that the list of Armco prod- 
ucts mentioned at the end of each 
advertisement should be selected 
to apply to the particular audience 
of each business and trade paper. 
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Then the incident copy was 
ready, the company considered, to 
run, and though just started, com- 
ments have been both numerous 
and pleasing to the company. 

The Armco method of selecting 
the new copy theme offers an in- 
teresting suggestion to many an- 
other factory. There are always 
incidents which have influenced 
the career of a business. Searching 
for them is profitable and far from 
uninteresting. As Mr. Chapple 
says: “To find the incidents that 
have played their part in the 
growth and development of a busi- 
ness is to survey minutely the early 
days of trial, mingled success and 
failure, hope and despair. One of 
its most pleasant tasks is talking 
with the old-timers, those men who 
have seen things at first-hand and 
played a real part in the old days 
when the business was finding it- 
self.” 

Talking to old-timers seems a 
most logical way of securing new 
and dramatic copy angles in any 
business. For old-timers remem- 
ber incidents of the hard days 
when the company was young in 
years but high in courage. And 
as incidents add zest to life itself, 
it is quite logical that they can 
add interest, color and new en- 
thusiasm to advertising copy. 





Appoint Oren O. Gallup to 
Direct Foreign Sales 


Oren O. Gallup, New York, has been 
appointed foreign sales manager for the 
following companies: D. Lovejoy & Son, 
Lowell, Mass., machine knives; the 
Anderson Knife & Bar Company, And- 
erson, Ind., and Gallmeyer & Living- 
ston, Grand Rapids, Mich., wood-work- 
ing and grinding machinery. 





American Paper Mills Ap- 
point J. R. Robinson 


_ The American Paper Mills Corpora- 
tion, New York, has appointed John R. 
Robinson secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. He formerly had been 
with the Butler Paper Corporation. 





Appoints Critchfield & Company 


The Shaw Advertising Corporation, 
operating the Mayfair Demonstration 
Auditorium at New York, has placed 
its advertising account with the New 
York office of Critchfield & Company, 
advertising agency. 
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1925 Record of 
Albany Newspaper 
Advertising Lineage 
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For fair comparison 6 day 
figures used on all papers. 





Classification Times-Union 2nd Paper 3rd Paper 
Amusement 396,739 Ist 198,535 3rd 221,348 2nd 
Auto 521,543 Ist 254,976 2nd 226,707 3rd 
Auto Accessories 146,791 Ist 141,442 2nd 115,245 3rd 
Department Stores 979,575 Ist 767,492 2nd 626,171 3rd 
Men’s Clothing 407,901 Ist 404,458 2nd 330,166 3rd 
Women’s Clothing 1,046,991 Ist 558,360 3rd 619,677 2nd 
Financial 286,553 3rd 436,416 Ist 292,549 2nd 
Foods 771,369 Ist 402,111 3rd 422,972 2nd 
Furniture 667,870 Ist 311,715 3rd 347,392 2nd 
Hotels 89,335 2nd 114,991 Ist 84,375 3rd 
Electric & Radio 150,303 Ist 119,419 2nd 71,366 3rd 
Jewelry 156,746 Ist 132,153 2nd 126,655 3rd 
Legal 726,866 Ist 334,307 2nd 153,099 3rd 
Drug Store 52,542 Ist 17,067 3rd 20,820 2nd 
Musical 227,840 Ist 78,082 3rd 110,243 2nd 
Medical & Toilet Prep. 542,814 Ist 201,652 2nd 200,663 3rd 
oe & 3; S. 56,412 2nd 65,673 Ist 38,126 3rd 
Shoes 173,884 Ist 136,606 2nd 87,068 3rd 
Tobacco 89,949 2nd 108,341 Ist 89,340 3rd 
All others 1,339,517 Ist 995,230 2nd 910,470 3rd 
Local 6,845,006 4,471,130 4,268,576 
National 1,986,534 1,307,896 825,876 
Classified 1,176,941 1,311,828 1,291,510 
Grand Total 10,008,481 Ist 7,090,854. 2nd 6,385,962 3rd 


advertising ever carried 


* is the largest volume o 
* 


‘ 


any Albany daily newspaper 


All figures furnished by De Lisser Bros., Auditors 


Representation 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


Incorporated 


Kansas City Chicago 


New York City San Francisco 


Albany (Capital City of) New York 


Detroit 


The Gimes-inion 
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4 
* Six months ago we sent two young college e 1 
@ students out on the hoof to personally in- 
r terview the housewives of Cleveland. 8 
v the 


é They had no concrete idea of the manner , 

© in which the information secured was to @ 

¢ be used, they were supplied with no defi- , 
nite route lists, and travelled no hand- 
picked districts. 


They interviewed 10,783 women in every , Th 
section of the city, asked 53,915 questions, 4 to 
and came back with the most important & Th 
information ever secured about the read- ' 

ing and buying habits of the average ‘ pe 
Cleveland family. he 








Correction: In an advertisement appearing in the January 7th issue of 
Printers’ Ink Weekly, we made the statement that The Cleveland Plain. 


Dealer had lost 6,903 circulation—and The Cleveland News had lost 
11,084 circulation—in a period of 2% years. This was in error. ' 2 
The Plain Dealer’s actual loss was 7,203, and the News’ loss was 10,884. ‘e 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:— Al 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN FRAN vl 
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they brought conclusive proof that 
62% of Cleveland Housewives SUBSCRIBE a 
to The Press and have it delivered to the + 
door. 4 
79% prefer it above all other newspapers. 
76% read it most thoroughly. 4 
70% choose it when they want to read adver- 
tising. & 
This remarkable 164-page book will be invaluable 
to you in formulating any merchandising or ad- 
vertising plans for The True Cleveland Market. 7 
The information in it is unbiased, accurate, and 
the LATEST data available. It holds no brief for a 
7 


pet theories, it makes no attempt to interpret, or 





explain, or apologize. It contains nothing but cold, 
hard, but interesting .... FACTS! 


Write for your copy rf f 
; . oe oe -_ 3 ee tee 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
CISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 
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Institutional 

Copy and Merchandise 
Advertising 





Dacxow1tTz Bros. Co. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The attached advertisement brought 
forth considerable comment upon the 
little piece of institutional copy which 
you will find marked “More Than a 

illion.”’ 

_ The writer would welcome your opin- 
ion as to the value of institutional copy 
in department store advertising. How 
much space should a popular price, cash 
department store devote to institutional 
copy? 

Any information or guidance that you 
may offer will be greatly appreciated. 

Davxow11z Bros. Co. 
Davip ScHEIN, 
Manager. 


NSTITUTIONAL advertising 

has apparently won a place for 
itself in the department store field. 
Many large stores in the United 
States are now running institu- 
tional campaigns in addition to 
their regular advertisements. 

R. H. Macy & Co. of New 
York, have probably been leaders 
in this development. Printers’ 
InK has already told the story of 
the Macy institutional effort, which 
appears daily in several New York 
newspapers. The copy is changed 
with each insertion and always ap- 
pears in a space that is separate 
from the store’s merchandise ad- 
vertisements. The copy briefly re- 
lates some human-interest incident 
about the store, its service or its 
customers. 

The Printers’ INK article about 
this Macy campaign seemed inad- 
vertently to have given the im- 
pression that Macy’s was the 
only store that has done insti- 
tutional advertising. As soon 
as it was published, our attention 
was called to a number of similar 
campaigns that have appeared, or 
are appearing, in various Cities. 
Of course, we were familiar with 
most of them. Institutional ad- 
vertising for a retail store is not 
a new development. Almost from 
the beginning, John Wanamaker’s 
advertising had an_ institutional 
flavor. His daily editorial, which 
has been appearing for years as a 
part of the store’s regular adver- 
tising, is straight institutional copy. 
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Until comparatively recently, 
however, most campaigns of this 
character have been run as a part 
of the store’s merchandise an- 
nouncements. Macy’s should be 
given much of the credit for start- 
ing the present vogue of the sepa- 
rate insertion for institutional 
copy. 

As to what proportion of its ap- 
propriation a store should put into 
this advertising, we are not able 
even to hazard a guess. No out- 
sider is in a position to decide a 
question of this kind. It should 
be decided only after a careful 
study has been made of all the fac- 
tors involved in each individual 
case. We do not think it should 
be placed on a percentage basis. 
‘Money enough shotild be appropri- 
ated to put over the job. The pur- 
pose of institutional advertising is 
to tell a story which cannot be told 
effectively in the store’s usual ad- 
vertising. It is better not to at- 
tempt to tell this story at all than 
to tell it half-heartedly. Neither 
will it do any good to tell the story 
once, twice or a few times. It has 
to be told repeatedly before the 
public will appreciate it. 

Much of the Macy institutional 
copy has been devoted to the fact 
that since the store buys and sells 
for cash, it is able to sell for less 
than stores that use credit in both 
buying and selling. In fact, the 
store claims that it saves its cus- 
tomers 6 per cent because of its 
cash policy. Macy has been mak- 
ing this claim for years. But not 
until the campaign began to pre- 
sent this claim in its institutional 
space did it make a widespread 
impression. Day after day, Macy’s 
relates anecdotes which drive home 
to the shopping public the benefits 
of the store’s cash policy. 

Most large retail organizations 
have stories of this kind to tell the 
public. If they have such stories 
to relate, they have a good oppor- 
tunity to use institutional adver- 
tising—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Furniture Account for 
Bellamy-Neff Agency 


The De Long Furniture Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed the New 
York office of the Bellamy-Neff Com- 
pany, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Cover 


60% of Your Market 
with ONE Medium 


F a publication called “The Country Newspaper” had 

9% million circulation, and was published in a vast build- 
ing with marble entrance halls hung with priceless tapes- 
tries, you would surely take off your hat to such an adver- 
tising medium. 


You would rightly consider a home-delivered circulation 
of 9% million, bought and paid for by home-owning people 
of tremendous buying power, as the one advertising medium 
you couldn’t afford to miss. 


Now the country newspapers are no less powerful, no less 
productive of results, no less profitable to the advertiser, 
because they are published in thousands of local editions 
all over the map instead of under one roof. 


On the contrary, they are a better “buy” for the advertiser 
—because one newspaper with 9% million circulation would 
have only general interest, whereas the local newspapers 
have local interest, and are read far more closely than any 
other publications on earth. 


You can buy all the 9% million circulation, or you can buy 
that part of it which covers the States, zones or sections 
you desire to cover. Thus you eliminate all waste, and 
make every dollar count for a full dollar’s worth of selling 


Press ASSOCIATION | 


Represents 7,213 Country newspapers 
47% Million Readers 











[AMERICAN 





225 West 39th Street 
New York City 


122 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


68 West Adams Avenue 
DETROIT 














Covers the COUNTRY Intensively 
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Educational Lecture Series for 
Art Directors Club 


The Art Directors Club, New York, 
will start its second course of weekly 
lectures and discussions on Monday, 
February 8 and the series will continue 
on following Mondays. The topics will 
include the fundamentals of editorial, 
advertising and all forms of commercial 
illustrations. Each speaker will first 
present the principles of a given sub- 
ject, and, in the second half of his talk, 
will demonstrate how he personally ap- 
plies these fundamentals. 

The speakers and their subjects will 
be as follows: 

“Making Artistic Talent Profitable,” 
Ben Nash; ‘‘The Advertising Appeal,” 
Guy G. Clark; “Visualizing the Mes- 
sage,” Willard Fairchild; “The Prin- 
ciples of Periodical Make-up,’’ Hey- 
worth Campbell; 

“When and How to Use Decoration,” 
Walter D. Teague; “The Principles of 
Hand-Lettering,” Ben Nash and J. 
Albert Cavanagh; “Making the Poster,” 
Walter Whitehead and George H. 
Ihnen; “Photo-engraving,’? Harry Beck, 
Harry Groesbeck, E. t Morley and 
Adolph Schuetz; “How to Use Color 
to Get Effects,” Royal B. Farnum and 
Rene Clarke; ‘“‘Package Designing, 
Window Displays,” Carl Percy and 
Db. E. Hassinger, and “How Art Di- 
rectors Work with Artists,’ Earnest 
Elmo Calkins. 


Menken Agency Opens Miami 
Office 


The Harold D. Menken Advertising 
Agency, New York, has opened an of- 
fice at Miami, Fla. Thomas DV. Dwyer, 
recently with the Miami Herald, is 
manager. 

Francis T. Evans, formerly with 
John B. Woodward, Inc., and E. Durar 
Suckert, of the New York office of the 
=" agency, have joined the Miami 
staff. 


James H. Skewes Honored 


James H. Skewes, publisher of the 
Meridian, Miss., Star, was _ recently 
honored by the Kiwanis Club of Meri- 
dian. As the citizen who had made the 
most unselfish and effective effort in 
behalf of the community during 1925, 
pe was presented with a loving cup. 


New York “Daily Mirror” 
Adds to Staff 


J. J. Mitchell has joined the local 
advertising staff of the New York Dail 
Mirror. e previously had been wit 
the New York Evening Telegram. 


,Joins New Haven Agency 


Walter H. Blake, formerly of the 
advertising department of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, has 
joined the staff of The Wilson Hi Lee 


Advertising Service, New Haven, Conn. 
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Register Slogan Obtained by 
a Contest 


Tue Extriort-Horne Co. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 7, 1926, 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Please add to your list of copyrighted 
slogans and trade-marks, our recent ad- 
dition as a result of a contest we ran 
in our monthly house-organ. A $100 
street bond prize was given for the best 
slogan pertaining- to our firm ard our 
bonds. 

The slogan is as follows: 

“Where Your Money Earns More 
While You Rest Easier.” 

Tue Extiort-Horne Co., 
Witiam B. Hott, 
Advertising Manager. 


Chicago Old Time Printers 
Honor Franklin 


Dr. Max Mason, president of the 
University of Chicago, was the principal 
speaker at the forty-first annual ban- 
quet of the Old Time Printers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, which was held at 
that city on January 16 to commem- 
orate the 220th anniversary of the birth 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

The association was formed in 1885 
to promote good fellowship among the 
old time printers of Chicago and to 
arrange for an annual reunion on 
Franklin’s birthday. Many of its mem- 
bers were working at the trade in Chi- 
cago before the great fire in 1871. 


Nash Motor Income Doubled 
Since 1922 


The Nash Motor Company and the 
Ajax Motor Company, Kenosha, Wis., 
report a consolidated net income of 
$16,256,216, after charges, for the year 
ended November 30, against $9,280,541 
in 1924 and $7,613,246 in 1922. 


Biscuit Account for Moss- 
Chase 


The Muffets Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
maker of a whole-wheat biscuit, has 
ana its advertising account with the 
foss-Chase Company, Buffalo advertis- 
ing agency. A national newspaper cam- 
paign has started. 


Verree & Conklin Transfer 
C. J. Edelmann 


C. J. Edelmann, who has been in 
charge of the Kansas City office of 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, has been transferred to the 
Chicago office. 


W. N. Chew with “The 
American Girl” 


William N. Chew has joined The 
American Girl, New York. He was 
recently with McCall’s Magazine, also 
of New York, for the last two and a 
half years. 
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Instead of surmise, facts; in place 
of conjecture, knowledge — these 





the DIXIE DATA BOOK gives the 
agency space-buyer — for nothing! 


won’t do the 
space-buyer today; conjec- 
tures won’t serve; only 
facts are worth while. . . 

if he expects to answer with 
results attained through ad- 
vertising money expended. 

Two notable agencies 
needed the facts about sell- 
ing South. The research 
they made, each on its own 
lines yet both strikingly 
identical in outcome, left no 
doubt in their space-buyers’ 
minds as to what farm paper 
should head the list.... 
whenever the South is the 
objective. 

The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman not only 
475,000 circulation; not only 
weekly, but the farm-weekly 


Surmises 


REPRESENTATIVE 
Inc., 


Eastern 
Wallace C. Richardson, 
250 Park Avenue 

New York City 














Esteblished 1886 


KNOWN to be the reliance 
of the moneyed farmers in 
thirteen states today, 
KNOWN to be a result-get- 
ter of the solidest kind; and 
KNOWN to have the pref- 
erence of every merchant 
who wants to see goods turn 
over from his shelves. 

So far as this page of 
print goes, these assertions 
are just assertions. But the 
DIXIE DATA BOOK trans- 
forms them into facts... 
known facts... facts gar- 
nered by interests apart 
from our own. 

We wish you had a copy 
of the DIXIE DATA BOOK 
on your space-buyer’s desk 
this minute. What address 
will put it there? 

Western REPRESENTATIVE 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 


307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 








—_— ili 
The Farm Weekly of Largest Circulation and Most Influence 
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Street Car Adve 


ge 


The Daily Dozen 


Crackers .. . 
Rs 6 ew 
Milk ..... 
Beans. .... 
Raisins . . . . 
Baking Powder . 


ee ee 
Soap Flakes . . 


Collars .... 
Rubber Heels . 
Gum ..... 
Cough Drops 


UNEEDA 
CAMPBELL 
BORDEN 
HEINZ 
SUN-MAID 
ROYAL 
IVORY 
LUX 
ARROW 


. GOODYEAR 


WRIGLEY 


. SMITH BROTHERS 


The daily dozen advertise every day—they 


use Street Car advertising everywhere— 
four have had a card in every Street Car of 
the United States for more than twenty 


consecutive years. Ten have contracts for 


5 years’ service. 
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At night when posters are dark, during the day 
when electric signs are not operating, between 
issues when newspapers are in the waste baskets, 
and at least twenty-two hours of every day when 
the average person is not reading magazines— 
in other words, when all other advertising 
' mediums are alive or dead, Street Car advertis- 
| ing is constantly working for the daily dozen. 

















And is it not significant that each of the daily 
dozen is the positive leader in his line? 


Can you name a dozen advertisers of popular 

| products who do not use Street Car advertising 

who have the same degree of consumer accep- 

tance? Try to list twelve whose field dominance 

compares with the National Biscuit Co., Camp- 

| bell Soup Co., Borden Co., H. J. Heinz Co., Sun- 

Maid Raisin Growers, Royal Baking Powder Co., 

Procter & Gamble, Lever Brothers Co., Cluett, 

Peabody & Co., Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
William Wrigley, Jr., Co., and Smith Brothers. 


| Can any manufacturer with products appealing to 
the masses make a mistake in following the adver- 
tising judgment of the daily dozen whose cards 
appear in the Street Cars everywhere—every day? 


Hfoinianre 


National Advertising Manager 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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Send for your copy of 
The Golden Year Calendar 
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Craftsmanship.. . 


has helped to make New York the 
printing centre of the world. 


Men who loved their trade and not 
alone the dollar, founded this insti- 
tution in the Era of Reconstruction 


after the Civil War. 


It is more than mere coincidence 
that the movement to New York 
for printing then began. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN 


COMPANY 
8O Lafayette St.New York 


“Printers Since 18767 
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Innovations in Spotlight 
Illustrations 


Unique Pictorial Effects Are Achieved by Novel Techniques That Focus 
the Attention on a Single Illustrative Feature 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


NEW automobile was stand- 

ing before a New York club 
house on a dark night. Looking 
from the window, its owner, the 
sales manager of the company, 
was startled to see just the central 
portion of it brilliantly illuminated. 
The remainder was in shadowy de- 
tail, with here and there a glitter- 
ing reflection. 

The effect was so unusual, that 
a photographer was summoned and 
asked if he could make some sort 
of negative of this striking view 
of the car. The sales manager 
saw an opportunity to hand over 
to his advertising department a 
new idea in advertising illustra- 
tion. 

The photographer made a time 
exposure and produced what has 
generally been conceded to be a 
most astounding and artistic com- 
mercial illustration. At least, it is 
unlike the general run. 

Other advertisers of automobiles 
have sought and discovered almost 
equally unique pictorial techniques 
and effects. The present Ricken- 
backer campaign is in this classi- 
fication. 

It is the Rickenbacker idea to 
employ light as a means of provid- 
ing very obvious individuality 
throughout an entire series. The 
car, in each instance, is made the 
most important thing in every com- 
position. It is the target of vision 
by virtue of most unexpected 
artifices of light and shadow. 

A car stops before an ultra- 
modern apartment house. An over- 
head balcony carries the most 
unconventional of lanterns. Light, 
in brilliant rays, is projected 
downward from it, to the street 
and the sidewalk in that imme- 
diate zone. Some of this light falls 
upon the waiting car in an unex- 
pected way. Indeed, a _light-and- 
shadow effect results which could 
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not be possible otherwise. Auto- 
mobiles have been lighted, arti- 
ficially and naturally, from many 
angles, but never before from this 


one, 


THE UNUSUAL LIGHTING ARRANGEMENT 
DRAWS THE EYE UNERRINGLY TO THE CAR 


And the path of light from the 
overhead balcony not only guides 
the eye to the car, but frames the 
figures of a man and a woman, 
in evening clothes, just coming 
through the open door to the 
limousine. 

In a second Rickenbacker ad- 
vertisement, a car is superimposed 
against an almost black back- 
ground. It is in the centre of this 
page, with generous surrounding 
areas of the flat background. Over 
car and background is thrown a 
heart-shaped blaze of light, with 
softened edges. Where this light 
comes from and the why of the 
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shape is not explained, but the fact 
remains that a strikingly unconven- 
tional type of illustration is se- 
cured. 

There are many interesting mod- 
ern methods whereby a product is 
placed in the centre of vision and, 
in the majority of 
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A camera study of a wheel sec- 
tion can be made on a dull day, 
and the high-lighted section re- 
touched to resemble the play of a 
very bright spotlight. Retouchers, 
of recent years, have perfected 
these light-and-shadow cffects to a 





cases, light has much 
to do with it. The 
idea is skilfully 
worked out in adver- 
tising for Hayes 
wheels, is being the 
intent of this series to 
call special attention | 
to the attached lugs. 

A large section of 
an automobile wheel 
is placed in deep 
shadows, to the point 
where comparatively 
little actual detail is 











observable. Then, a_ | 
spray of light is shot 
upon the lug and a 
small portion of the 
surrounding rim. As 
a consequence, con- 
centration of a phe- 
nomenal character is 
secured. 

There are no less 
than five different 
methods of obtaining 
copy of this character = 
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Have your eyes examined! 


~\WELLSWORTH ~ 
PRODUCTS 


















and it is valuable to 
sum them up. First 
might well come the 
time exposure, legiti- 
mately made. The 
wheel is in darkness and an electric 
flash is played upon the featured 
portion. 

Another method is to make a 
daylight exposure of the wheel. 
The retoucher blows a tone over 
the entire picture with the excep- 
tion of the lighted area. Exactly 
the same results are obtained as 
in the former plan, or such a close 
approximation of it that only a 
professional would ever know the 
difference. The retoucher uses a 
transparent color when he blows 
in his surrounding tint. 

An original painting can be 
made, carefully shaded and with 
perfect values. But the realism of 
the photograph is never in evi- 
dence. 


THE ENTIRE WELLSWORTH CAMPAIGN HAS BEEN FEATURED 
BY ILLUSTRATIONS WHICH FOCUS THE ATTENTION 


ON A SINGLE OBJECT 


surprising degree. It is as easy 
for them to airbrush white tones as 
the black. 

Any photograph of a wheel can 
be made under any circumstances 
and a certain zone spotlighted by 
means of the air-brush in com- 
petent, sympathetic hands. 

Users of color pages are em- 
ploying these “spotting” ideas to 
call special attention to a definite 
part of the layout. A Snowdrift 
advertisement in full color is a 
current demonstration of an odd 
combination of light, directing 
lights and shadows, a touch of the 
futuristic and other details, set to 
work in behalf of modern com- 
mercial art. The artist paints a 
charming study of a look-down 
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Rochester people with money to invest — 
and they form a very large element in this 
prosperous city—regard the Times-Union 
Financial Section as a daily necessity. 


This feature embraces the full leased-wire 
service of the Consolidated Press Association. 
Complete reports of all important markets 
and exchanges are amplified by Stuart P. 
West’s daily letter and by other financial 
experts who are regular contributors. 


Rochester investors realize, too, that financial 
news in an evening paper is mews whereas 
the following morning it is history. 


THE TIMES-UNION 


Rochester, N. Y. 


THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
Each the leader in its field 


Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 
Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 














The Quality Group now includes Tut Gotpen Book Macazine 





N advertising agent recently said to 
us: ““When you have two million, 
MN} come back and talk to me.” 

If we take him at his word, we 
; shall not go back. 

It is not likely that THE Quatitry Group will 
have two million within his lifetime. 

This is not to say that two million is impossible. 

Any one of THe Quatiry Group publishers 
could go out and build up a million circulation. 
There are enough experts to be hired, enough high- 
geared circulation machinery to be turned on, to 
enable any publisher to build up a million. But to 
do so he must also make concessions in the char- 
acter of his magazines, in its price or in circulation 
methods—or in all three. 

THE Quatiry Group magazines have never 
chosen to make any of those concessions. All of 
them compete for as much circulation as they can 
get within their chosen field. But they recognize 
definite limits to that field. It widens gradually; 
some day there will be two million readers of 
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THIS MANIA FOR MILLIONS 


Quauiry Group standard, but that will not be 
soon. 

Meanwhile, these magazines will not yield to the 
current mania for dealing in millions. 

There is a legitimate place for the periodicals of 
huge circulation. They are here because people 
want them. They properly carry the advertising of 
a great mass of popular merchandise. 

But their usefulness should not blind the adver- 
tiser to the truth that for many products advertis- 
ing hurled broadcast-at millions is careless and 
wasteful. 

There is greater need today than ever to con- 
sider magazine values in terms, not of quantity, but 
of quality and of the attentiveness of the readers. 

Space may be bought hastily in huge blocks, but 
reading is done leisurely by ones and twos. 

The ones and twos who read THE QUALITY 
Group add up to three quarters of a million. But 
each one stands for a well-established home, with 
serious interests, seasoned judgments, proved pur- 
chasing power and broad influence in a community. 

When you advertise in THE Quatiry Group, 
you are next to thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE THE WORLD’S WORK 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month 
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view of an open can of Snowdrift. 
And the sole white area in the 
entire composition is the circle of 


white Snowdrift at the mouth of 


the container. 

This, however, would not prove 
a sufficiently strong attention-com- 
peller. The background is a red 
and blue tablecloth, a colorful 
napkin and a plate of Southern 
biscuits. This all might be quite 
confusing and distracting were it 
not for the fact that a series of 
futuristic rays of light, flash, not 
to the can, but from it, as if the 
white Snowdrift were a flashlight. 
The idea that it is bright, immac- 
ulate, spotless, is thus splendidly 
emphasized. But the interesting 
feature of the idea is its tendency 
to make everything else subsidiary 
to the open can. 

An International Silver adver- 
tisement, also a look-down view, 
and from directly above, shows a 
plate and knife and fork against 
a piece of dark cloth. This, of 
itself, would not provide anything 
out of the ordinary in the way of 
advertising illustration. But when 
flashes of light, as if from can- 
dles, are shot into the space from 
several angles, over the black 
background and the plate, and un- 
erringly in the direction of the 
silver, the eye obeys without pro- 
test and concentrates there. 


SKILL IS NEEDED 


It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that by light alone can vision 
be directed spectacularly. Inani- 
mate objects are often put into the 
foreground of reader attention by 
equally interesting art devices, 
some of them requiring a high de- 
gree of imaginative skill. 

Spotlighting can refer to any 
decorative or humanizing influence 
which tends to make an uninterest- 
ing object interesting to the eye. 
The more commonplace the prod- 
uct, the more necessary it is to 
seek concentration. 

In a half-page advertisement for 
Ross steering gears, it is desired 
that the idea of perfect directing 
control be established in an illus- 
tration of a woman driver at the 
wheel. The mere study of a 


pretty girl in a car would not 
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possess the necessary interest. 

In the Ross layout, the shadow 
of a giant, Herculean figure, 
barely seen, runs in a transparent 
pattern over car and woman, and 
only where his hands tightly grip 
the wheel, is detail emphatic. Easy 
steering is the big thought to be 
put across. And the ghost-figure 
at the wheel accomplishes it. 

In fact, the spectral visitor to 
the art studio today brings many 
interesting results to pass. A 
liberal majority of them are em- 
ployed for the sole purpose of di- 
recting attention to a certain place 
in the layout. Often they have 
sentimental value. 

There was great charm in the 
sentimental illustration for the 
Humphrey Radiantfire, a gas fix- 
ture, wherein a small boy was 
seen, at night, alone, in a big arm 
chair, reading a pirate book, 
Despite the boy himself, his dog, 
coiled before the ruddy glow, 
school books, background acces- 
sories and other details, the eye 
was directed to the product be- 
cause of ghost figures, superim- 
posed over it. The pirates of the 
book had come to life. What the 
boy read and thought drifted 
across the canvas as a dream. 

“You can catch lightning,” stated 
a bold headline in a farm journal 
advertisement, and at the top of a 
page, a complex number of items 
were presented by the artist: a 
very large barn, small out-houses, 
trees, trucks, a farm home, silos, 
a farm house in the distance, burn- 
ing, rain, dark clouds, bolts of 
vivid lightning. 

But the advertiser wishes, pri- 
marily, to draw attention to the 
peculiar style of roof on the barn 
in the foreground. In order to do 
it, a ghost hand catches a flash 
of lightning as it darts from the 
sky. The combination of hand and 
white, jagged line makes it im- 
possible for the reader to concen- 
trate on any part of the involved 
design except the product adver- 
tised, the sheet steel roof. 

The things being done, pic- 
torially, for Wellsworth glasses, in 
the company’s periodical advertis- 
ing, deserve the praise which has 
frequently come to them. Here is 
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a photographic series of a most 
unusual character. Nothing quite 
like it has ever appeared before. 
Every illustration carries an over- 
whelmingly important message. 
The human eye, oddly enough, is 
the dominating theme. The eye 
of the reader must give very spe- 
cial attention to the eyes shown 
in various dramatic illustrations. 
It is always true of these Wells- 
worth illustrations that aside from 
showing reproductions of the hu- 
man eye, there are many other 
added illustrative ideas which 
might easily detract from the 
main issue, despite the fact that 
they are part of a connected story. 
A very recent design carries the 
heading: “Making your eyes 
sprint.” There is a shadowy pair 
of eyes in the background, life- 
size, and over them, two running 
figures, facing the reader. All of 
this is accomplished photographic- 
ally. But by virtue of the expert 


placing of those two eyes in the’ 


composition, they dominate the ad- 
vertisement. 

Spotlighting special features in 
an advertisement has reached a 
most satisfactory degree of ex- 
cellence, the artist and photog- 
rapher having conquered many diff- 
culties and worked with greater 
sympathy with the creator of the 


copy. 


G. M. Stadelman Dead 

George M. Stadelman, president of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, died at that city on Janu- 
ary 22, at the age of fifty-four. He 
became head of the company in 1923, 
having been vice-president in charge of 
sales for eight years. Mr. Stadelman 
was vice-president of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America. 


H. M. Carleton with G. Lynn 
Sumner Agency 


H. M. Carleton, recently director of 
advertising service of William A. 
James, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
has joined the G. Lynn Sumner Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, as 
production manager. 


Cincinnati Agencies Combine 
The Flarsheim Company, Inc., and 
The Gordon-Marx Company, Cincinnati 
advertising agencies, have consolidated. 
The name of the new concern is The 
Marx-Flarsheim Organization, Inc. 
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The Savings 
Bank—a Laggard in 
Advertising 


Kavetzxtr, Frack & How ARD, INc. 
SYRACUSE, a 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We will very much appreciate receiv- 
ing a compilation of articles which have 
appeared in Printers’ Ink regarding 
bank advertising and particularly savings 
bank advertising. 

KALETZKI, FLACK °. Howarp, Inc. 

. B. Frac. 
iy ice-President. 


HE files of Printers’ INK for 

the last two years show that 
there have been seventy-three dif- 
ferent articles on the subject of 
bank advertising. A list of these 
articles is available to any sub- 
scriber for the asking. 

This correspondent asks for in- 
formation particularly on savings 
bank advertising. We welcome 
this opportunity to give our opin- 
ion on the subject. We do not 
believe that banks have given suffi- 
cient attention to a study of the 
ei of advertising in getting 
savings accounts. There has not 
been a great amount of consistent 
day-in-and-day-out advertising for 
savings accounts. Yet, despite this, 
the number of savings accounts de- 
positors and the amounts depos:ted 
grew tremendously in 1925. 

Total savings deposits in all 
classes of banks and trust com- 
panies for the whole country on 
June 30, 1925, amounted to $23,- 
134,050,000. This was a gain of 
$1,945,000,000 over the year be- 
fore. The amount reported for 
the year ended June 30, 1925, was 
the savings of 43,850,127 deposi- 
tors—a net gain of 2,566,000 de- 
positors over comparable figures 
for 1924. These figures were re- 
cently reported by W. Espey Al- 
big, who is in charge of the Sav- 
ings Bank Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

A savings bank should make an 
analysis of what an account is 
worth; how much it should spend 
to get an account; multiply this 
figure by the number of accounts 
it wants, and then muster up cour- 
age enough to spend the resulting 
amount in advertising. — [Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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ANNOUNCING 


George Batten Corporation 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


kk, HAVE incorporated a company un- 

der the laws of the State of Illinois, 
known as George Batten Corporation, 
through which our Western business will be 
served. This will involve no change what- 
ever in the close and cooperative relations 
now existing among our three offices in New 
York, Chicago, and Boston. 

Several desirable ends, however, are 
served by the forming of the new Corpora- 
tion. It is now possible for us to extend to 
the strong and capable men, Mr. Hurst, Mr. 
Mitchell, and Mr. Brewer, who have been 
of such material assistance in the growth and 
success of our Western business, opportuni- 
ties for recognition and participation in line 
with the traditional policy of George Batten, 
the founder of our business. 

The Officers and Directors of the new 
George Batten Corporation are: William H. 
Johns, President; R. L. Hurst, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager; Charles D. 
Mitchell, Vice-President; F. R. Feland, 
Secretary; and R. J. Hayward, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
George Batten Corporation George Batten Company, Inc. 
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"THE MEETING 
OF MINDS 


a ee) 


HEN any two parties en- 

ter into a contract, three 

essential elements are involved. 

They are the subject matter, 

the consideration, and a meet- 
ing of minds. 

All are important, but the 
last one is the most delicate and 
the most interesting. 

Until there has been a meet- 
ing of minds, there is no con- 
tract—not even the beginnings 
of one. 

And thanking the law for that 
phrase, “‘a meeting of minds,” 
we hereand now most solemnly 


afirm that without a meeting of 


minds there can be no relation 
that is pleasant, profitable, or 
permanent between an adver- 
tising agency and a client. 
Almost we would say there 


cannot be the beginnings of 


such a relationship. 
Further, we say that if there 


does exist a true meeting of 


minds, all other things are likely 
to follow. 

Yet the advertiser who is 
trying to select an agency 
usually looks for everything else 
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before he looks for minds that 
meet with his own. 


Wuar ARE the usual 
things that advertisers 
consider when they are inter- 
viewing agency men with the 
prospect of engaging the ser- 
vices of an advertising agency? 
Here are some of the ques- 
tions they want answered: 

Are you a large agency or a 
small agency? 

Are the owners of your 
business active inthe daily work 
of your organization? 

What accounts have you lost 
in the past two years and why? 

(This is a naive question. Would the 


answers of the bereaved agency and the 
departed client be likely to tally ?) 


What accounts do you serve 
in fields similar to our own? 

What important accounts 
have you secured recently, and 
what agencies previously served 
them? 

How many departments have 
you, and what is the business 
history of the men in charge 
of them? 

And so on. We have made 





GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


“ NEW YORK “ CHICAGO * BOSTON 
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up a list of two dozen — and an- 
swered them too,by jiminy — and 
any real advertiser who is curi- 
ous about either the questions 
or the answers may see them 
at any time. 

But this catechism is inef- 
fectual because it neither leads 
nor points toa meeting of minds. 

We have heard advertisers 
say, “We consider X a fine 
agency man, but we don’t be- 
lieve he has a strong organiza- 
tion behind him.” Others say, 
“The Z agency is a good house, 
but they sent a weak man to 
see us.” 

All searching, all feeling, all 
grasping for some standard, 
some measuring stick, by which 
to select the right agency —and 
all blind to the biggest con- 
sideration of all. 

For if I can see your business 
as you see it and see your goal 
as you see it; if I can nag you 
when you need it and rise to 
your nagging when [ need it; 
if I can show you what is wrong 
with youralgebra while you help 
me with my physics; if I can 
do what you can’t do and can 
understand what you can’t say; 
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if you'can use what I love 
to give; and if you seek what I 
have the knack of finding — 
then we belong together. 

And it doesn’t make any 
difference whether I am a ‘‘little 
one-man agency” with desk 
room somewhere or whether | 
am a ‘‘big incorporated agency” 
with branches in several cities, 
It makes no difference who does 
my contacting (incidentally ,that 
is the foolishest word that busi- 
ness has fostered in five years) 
or “what type of account pre- 
dominates in my organization.” 

“*Better be a nettle in the side 
of your friend, than his echo,” 
said Emerson; and when we 
speak of a “meeting of minds” 
we do not meana‘*Yes”’ agency. 
We mean those things that you 
can’t always see by looking 
over a book of proofs, or walk- 
ing down a row of offices, or 
shaking a line of hands. 

We mean both parties think- 
ing of the same thing and trying 
to do the same thing. 

We mean a meeting of minds. 
Already you pretty well under- 
stand what we mean — or you 
don’t. 


Georce Batten Company, Ine. 


Advertising 
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Less Competition—More 
Co-operation 


Sixth District Convention of the A. A. C. of W. Backs 
Merchandising Principles 


ELEGATES attending the 

Sixth District Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World at Chicago, January 
21 and 22, were given one idea 
to think about and this one idea 
was served to them in as many 
forms as possible in the course of 
the two-day session. 

The aim of the program was 
to impress on this group of adver- 
tising men and women from 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Illinois the need for placing less 
stress on the competitive side of 
business and the need for placing 
more emphasis on co-operation in 
all channels of selling. 

Time was left on the program 
for some of the more mechanical 
aspects of advertising and an op- 
portunity was given to hear of the 
most recent progress which is 
being made by the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, but 
the relation of advertising to the 
major problems of distribution 
was the subject of the first con- 
sideration. 

Two newspaper men opened the 
topic. Byron W. Orr, of the 
Louisville, Ky., Herald-Post, in 
discussing “The Newspaper’s Ser- 
vice to the Retailer,” stressed the 
opportunity in the hands of news- 
papers to serve retailers, especially 
small retailers who, from lack of 
understanding, are somewhat un- 
certain in their advertising ef- 
forts. He accused newspapers of 
heing short-sighted in not realiz- 
ing how much more they could 
do to increase selling by co- 
operating to serve the retailer 
rather than by devoting so much 
of their energy to tearing down 
competitiors. 

The part that the advertising 
salesman should play in this pro- 
gram for mutual welfare and the 
importance of his training is not 
fully appreciated, according to W. 
E. Donahue, local display advertis- 








ing manager of the Chicago 
Tribune. Too many men are un- 
willing to train themselves 
sufficiently and fail to realize that 
few fields demand a wider range 
of knowledge. The advertising 
salesman must know more than 
the mechanics of advertising. He 
must know business in general, 
economics, finance, accounting, 
merchand’se, production of mer- 
chandise, wholesale, retail, over- 
head, net profit, retail store ser- 
vice, store management, mark-up, 
turnover, and many other things 
besides the rules of salesmanship. 

Mr. Donahue’s rules of sales- 
manship are that the salesman 
must first sell himself, second, his 
personality; third, the house he 
represents, and fourth, the con- 
tents of that house. Civilization, 
he said, was born in the market 
place and the principles guiding 
selling and living can never be 
far divorced. 

Two authorities from the cloth- 
ing industry were then presented 
to the convention to discuss the 
problem from the point of view of 
the manufacturer and to give their 
views on what could be done to 
bring about closer relations be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 


retailer. 
In introducing Edward M. 
Skinner, general manager of 


Wilson Brothers, Chicago, Homer 
J. Buckley, Chairman of The 
Chicago Advertising Council, 
presented him as a man well 
known to all advertising men and 
women because of his articles on 
merchandising subjects which have 
appeared from time to time in 
Printers’ INK and _ PRINTERS’ 
INK MontHriy. Mr. _ Skinner 
was only able to touch = on 
subjects which he has discussed 
more at length in his articles. He 
did, however, stress the traditional 
weakness of the dealer and 
urged manufacturers and adver- 
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Under the terms of the will of Mr. 9 
Munsey, The New York Telegram is J 
in @ position to assure its readers that 
they will continue to enjoy a clean 
newspaper of interest, political inde- 
pendence, hones‘y and fearlessness. 
The organization remains intact, and 
will bend every effort to make The 
New York Telegram even more 
worthy of its patrons and its late 
owner.—From New York Telegram J 
é Editorial Page, Dec. 31, 1925. 3 





Looking « Ahead 
INTO 1926 ~ 


he building a newspaper primarily in the 
interests of the average New Yorker — 
and his home, no effort has been spared, 
no outlay stinted by The Telegram man- 
agement in securing features to attract 
and HOLD New York’s most desirable 
reader following. 
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Tf THE TELEGRAM’S New GROWTH 





————_—, 


ways A Step xpvance 


in the handling of news stories, The Tele- 
gram occupies a most unique position 
among metropolitan newspaper readers. 
Regularly featuring the cream of New 
York's leading writers on the topics ap- 
pealing to every family reader: Home 
Economics, Foods, Household and Furn- 
ishings Problems, Sports, Dramatics, 
Motion Pictures, Music, Radio, Travel 
and Resort Information, Real Estate, 
Financial. 

And the timeliest of news illustrations, 
together with best humorous and mag- 
azine features— new and sparkling features 
that are fast making The Telegram the 
most popular evening medium in the New 
York newspaper field. 


; vom YOUR products in the TELEGRAM columns 
> an INVESTMENT opportunity offering national 
advertisers a circulation confined almost entirely to 
Greater New York—a quick-action market. 


ae 


Is The Telegram on YOUR 1926 List? 


Che New York Celegram 


Publication Office, Telegram Square, New York City 


National Advertising Dept., DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd St., New York 
Western Representative, HARRY D. BEAN, 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 





GROW With THE TELEGRAM 
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tisers to build all their programs 
with the idea of aiding the dealer 
in every way possible to make 
him better able to hold up his 
share of the selling burden. 

This same thought was the bur- 
den of a talk delivered by B. J. 
Cahn, chairman of the board of 
directors of B. Kuppenheimer & 
Company, Chicago. We urged the 
manufacturer to go into the mer- 
chant’s store and teach him how to 
make his budget, how to mark his 
goods and how much to buy. 

In commenting on the Ten-Pay 
Plan which is receiving a great 
deal of attention at present, es- 
pecially in the clothing field, he 
agreed with the stand taken by 
leading bankers in regard to the 
danger of mortgaging future earn- 
ings on articles which have almost 
no resale value. Granting that the 
plan brings money into the store 
more rapidly, that it enables cloth- 
ing to compete with other articles 
which can be bought on the in- 
stalment plan and that it brings 
people into the store more fre- 
quently, the dangers it offers more 
than outweigh its benefits. The 
adoption of this system by one 
store is likely to develop a com- 
petition in credit in the whole com- 
munity which will result in a 
general credit basis and no gain for 
anyone. 

The operation of the plan en- 
tails expense and if the price re- 
mains the same, this expense must 
be charged up somewhere else. A 
quality store is in danger of los- 
ing its cash customers if it adopts 
an equal price. The final danger 
is in a tendency which will 
naturally spring up to extend the 
time limits beyond bounds which 
are at all reasonable. 

The work of the Better Business 
Bureau of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World and of 
the clubs themselves was described 
to the convention by Edward L. 
Greene, representative of the 
Bureau, and by C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 

In reviewing the history of the 
organization, Mr. Woodbridge 
said: “Organized advertising is 
doing the most constructive piece 
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of work in speeding up the dis- 
tribution of commodities and ideas 
from the producer to the consumer 
of any force in our local, national 
and international life.” 

Among the speakers who talked 
on subjects more closely concerned 
with the creative side of advertis- 
ing, was Miss Helen Bennett, 
managing director of the Women's 
World Fair, Chicago, who 
analyzed the window — shopper. 
Women window shop _ because 
goods are no longer displayed in- 
side the store, because comparisons 
can be made in that manner, be- 
cause windows are attractive and 
because women enjoy that sort of 
outdoor exercise. What women 
like in windows is a combination 
of beauty and utility, style, prices 
whenever possible, and demonstra- 
tions. 

Don Mowry, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Madison, 
Wis., told of the increasing trend 
toward community advertising and 
of the opportunities it offered for 
development. He described the re- 
sults it had accomplished in com- 
munities where a_ concentrated 
effort had been made to produce 
large quantities of one product 
and to make that product and the 
community from which it came 
well known throughout _ the 
country. 

The problems of building a mail- 
ing list, of keeping it up-to-date, 
and how long to keep names on a 
list were discussed by Frank L. 
Pierce, secretary of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, 
Detroit. He stressed the value of 
keeping the list within its own 
field, of keeping a constant check 
on its accuracy and told of many 
ingenious methods used to get lists 
in particular fields. He mentioned 
one fire insurance salesman in New 
York who read the record of the 
fire alarms in his territory in the 
paper every morning and in that 
way was able to be first on the 
scene. 

C. C. Younggreen, Milwaukee, 
chairman of the Sixth District, 
was re-elected to serve for the 
coming year. The next meeting 
place for the convention will be 
Louisville, Ky. 
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The Territory Between 
Peekskill and Hudson 





Both nature and man have con- 
tributed to the resources of this 
richly prosperous territory, 
bounded on the north by the 
Albany trading zone and on the 
south by the New York City 
suburban zone— 





THE 
KINGSTON MID- HUDSON REGION 
ie Wh Urban Population, 100,000; Trad- 
y ing Population, 300,000. 
POUGHKEEPSIE City Trading 
Population Population 
Newburgh ...... 33,000 100,000 
Poughkeepsie ... 40,000 120,000 
Kingston ....... 28,000 80,000 


Obtain complete coverage in this 
select, self-contained market 


through 
CITIES TIES C)) RAESES 
a AD) 
news) NEWS 
KINGSTON FREEMAN 











Buy Them as a Unit. Sell Every 
Individual. One Contract. One 
Rate. 

Complete data, regarding your 
possibilities in this fertile field, 
may be obtained by writing 


Ingraham-Power's 


CHicaco 4{ NC: New York 
19 So. La Salle Street 350 Madison Avenue 
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Published by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston Pub 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE} 


Published by The Review of Reviews Corp., New York 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Published by Harper & Brothers, New York Pub 
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FEBRUARY Ist, 1926 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Published by The Review of Reviews Corp., New York 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


WORLD’S WORK 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
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AGAIN DURING 1925 
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What Is Wrong with Retail 
Advertising ? 


Manufacturers Will Find Plenty to Ponder Over in the Answer to This 
Question 


By R. M. Wright 


Advertising Manager, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis Department Store 


HE chief criticism of retail 

advertising today as viewed by 
the store owners is that it is cost- 
ing more and more. It is a pretty 
serious criticism, because the aver- 
age merchant believes that money 
spent for advertising comes direct- 
ly out of his net profits. 

Suppose when the year’s busi- 
ness is summed, the merchant 
looks over his balance sheets; finds 
that he has spent $500,000 for ad- 
vertising and that it has cost him 
4% per cent. He gets out his 
pencil and notes that he should not 
have spent over 4 per cent. He 
tells his advertising manager that 
if the cost had been kept to 4 per 
cent during the year, the net 
profits would have been increased 
over $55,000. 

Theoretically, his deduction 
correct and it is impossible for the 
advertising man to disprove such 
a statement. 

What are the reasons that ad- 
vertising expense has been on the 
upward trend and is still headed 
upward? 

Doubtless, there are many rea- 
sons, but three at least, stand out 
most conspicuously. 

First: The retailer has gone wild 
on the use of newspaper space. 
Look at our local daily newspapers 
and you need no further proof of 
this statement. Imagine yourself 
trying to read through forty or 
fifty pages of retail advertising; 
and that is what you have to do 
when you read the daily newspapers. 

One St. Louis store in the past 
year used as high as sixteen pages 
in one issue, and it is a daily oc- 
currence for more than one of the 
big stores to use from two to four 
pages. How long would it take to 
read all the advertising published 
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An address made recently at 


Dinner Club of the St. Louis Advertis 
ing Club. 
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in one issue of such a newspaper ? 
I have done a little estimating on 
the subject and I have decided 
that if I tried to give the question 
a thorough test, I would have to 
take a day off and lose a night’s 
sleep before I got through with the 
first issue. 

Assuming that each newspaper 
reader devotes forty minutes to 
reading the advertising alone, she 
would not have more than one to 
two minutes to devote to each 
page. She could scarcely read the 
headlines in such a period of time. 
And how often does she spend 
even that long on one newspaper, 
to read both the news of the world, 
and the news of the stores, and 
there must be at least 20 per cent 
of the average paper filled with 
news of the world which would 
cut down her time for reading the 
advertising. 

Second: The statements a cus- 
tomer reads in retail advertising, 
nowadays, leads her to believe that 
the cost of living is coming down 
rapidly. In fact, it seems to be 
coming down so rapidly that be- 
fore another twelve months, the 
world should owe her a living and 
be indebted to her somewhat be- 
sides. The amount of money one 
can ostensibly save by attending 
the. sales of the retail stores, if 
totaled in one sum, would be stag- 
gering indeed. I did a little 
mathematics on this point from an 
issue of one of the local news- 
papers, and while, of course, the 
estimate was not accurate, because 
quantities were lacking in many 
places, I found that in the one 
issue, the dear public was saved 
over $500,000, and to save this, 
they had only to spend about 
$1,000,000. 

Statements in retail advertising 
should be more conservative, and 
zwould be more conservative if the 
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Forecast 


UST about a year ago, in a message 
J to advertisers, we quoted the follow- 
ing editorial from Textile World, “... 
we can feel reasonably certain that tex- 
tiles have started the upward swing of 
another cycle of thirty to thirty-six 
months’ duration whose price and 
volume peak should not be reached un- 
til well into 1926.” 


It was a sane forecast. We have no 
reason to change it today. Right now 
the industry is in a far better shape 
than it was a year ago. The outlook is 
bright. The country is buying textiles. 
The export situation shows signs of 


improvement. Rayon (artificial silk) 
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has furnished the entire industry with 
a tremendous stimulus. 


If you haven’t yet “tapped” this in- 
dustry, we will be pleased to work 
with you in formulating plans of pro- 
cedure. We know how products are 
sold to textile executives—we know 
how advertising can help. 


In the meantime send for a copy of 
“How to Sell to Textile Mills.” When 
you write please use your business 
stationery. 


TextileWorld 
Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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advertising writer had more use- 
ful information to write about. 
As pointed out later on, when the 
writer lacks information, he sup- 
plies it with what he is most 
familiar and that which can be 
applied to any kind of merchan- 
dise—namely, the price appeal. 

Third: What about all this ad- 
vertising copy one reads in the 
newspapers? What does it tell the 
reader? Mostly, it tells her how 
much she can save now and here. 
Does it ever tell her any of the 
important details of the merchan- 
dise itself? Does it offer her sug- 
gestions as to how this merchan- 
dise can improve her manner of 
living? Does it educate her to 
understand more about the mer- 
chandise she buys, so that she can 
shop more intelligently, and by 
knowing more about the quality or 
grade, select that which best suits 
her needs? 

Yes, it does some of these things 
to a small degree, but any of this 
useful and helpful information is 
so overshadowed by each store’s 
claim as to price, that the real, 
vital information is usually for- 
gotten. 


TWO IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


Why does the advertising writer 
write such copy? Why does the 
merchant permit such copy to be 
printed under his signature? 

Answering the first of these two 
questions, the writer writes such 
copy because he or she knows very 
little about the merchandise, and 
the price appeal is an easy one to 
fall back upon. Price appeal can 
be left up to the copy writer’s 
imagination or may be based on 
the enthusiastic claim of the de- 
partment manager, and the copy 
can be just as strong as the 
writer’s imagination wishes. 

Answering the second question, 
the store owner permits such copy 
to be published largely from habit, 
and because he has not given 
thought to the ultimate result of 
the continuation of such a policy. 

Read through an issue of one of 
the daily newspapers; note the 
headlines: “A Marvelous Sale of 
Dresses” —“A Stupendous Sale of 
Women’s Fur-Trimmed Coats’— 
“The Greatest Dress Sale We 
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Have Ever Offered”—“Extraordj- 
nary Reductions In Our January 
Clearance Sales”—“A Wonderful 
Buying Opportunity”—and I might 
go on with such headlines for sey. 
eral pages, and it matters not of 
which store I am _ speaking, for 
you will find the same headlines in 
practically every advertisement, 

What is the result? What must 
be the result? The customer does 
not depend literally upon what she 
reads except to a small extent. 
The words mean little or nothing 
to her. Here is how she decides: 
Store A has been found, through 
her experience, to give good values 
in its dress sales in the past. Store 
B has given fair values in similar 
events, but not quite as good as 
Store A. On the same day, both 
announce the “greatest event in 
their history.” She believes they 
are having a sale. But she doesn’t 
get excited because it is the 
“greatest they ever had.” She 
knows they nearly always claim 
that kind of sale, but she needs a 
dress, so she decides to go to the 
store and see what she will find. 

She goes to Store A_ because 
from past experience she has 
found better values there than at 
the other store. If she finds just 
what she wants at Store A, she 
goes no farther. If she is unable 
to find just what she wants, she 
goes to Store B, the second choice, 
and perhaps to other stores that 
range down the line in order of 
her preference. 

What I am trying to prove here 
is that it. is not the extravagant 
claim of the retail advertiser that 
brings the crowd down to a sale. 
It is the underlying and almost en- 
tirely obscured information be- 
hind the extravagant claim that 
makes the impression on the cus- 
tomer. Her decision to buy or not 
to buy depends on her general 
opinion of the store, and not on 
the statement in the advertising, 
for she has learned that most of 
the advertising statements are 
over-enthusiastic, if mot grossly 
exaggerated. 

Hew can this condition, prob- 
ably the greatest error which is 
causing retail advertising to cost 
more and more, be corrected? 
Answer: The advertiser must 
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get closer to the merchandise. Ad- 
vertising writers must become 
specialists, just as department 
managers are specialists. The 
adster cannot write intelligently 
about a subject that is more or less 
vague in his mind. To give others 
information, one must have the 
information first, and the copy 
writer writing copy for fifteen or 
twenty departments, can know 
very little more about his varied 
subjects than the customers to 
whom he is writing. In a big de- 
partment store, there are fifty to 
seventy-five department managers, 
all of whom are specialists. Their 
chief duty is to keep in close 
touch with the market as related 
to their particular problems. In 
the same store, you will find only 
from three to five individuals to 
write all the advertising which is 
to influence customers to come to 
the store to purchase what has 
been gathered by all the depart- 
ment managers. 


A DIFFICULT TASK 


Three to five copy writers must 
be able to write intelligently about 
the merchandise which it took fifty 
to seventy-five department man- 
agers to buy. The copy writer is 
supposed to know the merchandise 
thoroughly, but one copy writer 
with fifteen or twenty departments 
cannot do so; he must take the 
word of the department manager, 
who is necessarily prejudiced by 
the fact that what he has to sell is 
his own selection, and naturally, 
in his opinion, the very best ob- 
tainable. The department man- 
ager’s knowledge about the tech- 
nical and practical selling points 
of his merchandise is so well es- 
tablished that he thinks such facts 
commonplace and not of interest 
to the customer. The copy writer 
knows so little about the merchan- 
dise from a technical as well as 
practical standpoint, that he is un- 
able to develop sufficient intelligent 
cross-questioning to bring out all 
the facts which are known to the 
department manager. 

As a result, the copy writer falls 
back on the old, old story—price 
appeal—with which he is so thor- 
oughly familiar; he knows all the 
adjectives and all the trite phrases 
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so well that he could write them 
in his sleep. 

According to some recent statis- 
tics, the average big store spends 
2 3/10 per cent of sales for 
department managers’ _ salaries, 
whereas, less than one-half of 1 
per cent is spent for the entire 
advertising brains. Yet one activ- 
ity is supposed to balance the 
other. The department manager 
finds the sources and selects the 
merchandise; the advertiser is 
supposed to complete the other 50 
per cent of the sale by bringing 
the customers to the department. 
A little better balance might im- 
prove the informative value of ad- 
vertising and, therefore, the per- 
manent result should be a higher 
character of retail advertising. 

In conclusion, “What is wrong 
with retail advertising?” is that 
its ratio to retail sales is going up. 

To correct the wrong and start 
the percentage downward, the 
merchant must get better results 
for his advertising expenditure. 

To get better results, his adver- 
tising must be more intelligently 
written. It must stick to the truth, 
and it must contain more genuine- 
ly helpful news and information 
for the reader. 

To obtain this kind of news and 
information, the retailer may find 
it profitable to increase the num- 
ber of writers in his advertising 
departments and to bring about 
greater specialization among ad- 
vertising writers. 

He will also watch his advertis- 
ing contracts and see to it that 
they are not larger than his actual 
requirements. 

The burden of bringing all this 
about is upon the advertising man- 
ager, who must talk it to his boss 
until he makes him see the wisdom 
of such a policy. 





Pratt & Lindsey Augment Staff 


Owen Earhart, formerly general 
manager of the Radiant Heat Corpora- 
tion of America, Long Island City, 
N. Y., has joined The Pratt & Lindsey 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
At one time he was manager of the 
Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colo. 

Nat Lowell also has joined Pratt & 
Lindsey as art director. He was _ in- 
structor of art at Hunter College, New 
York. B. A. La Barge has been made 
assistant to V. E. Pratt, president. 
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Did you have 


anappointment} : 
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She’s awfully sorry, but Mr. Robinson is tied 
up, and can’t see any one who hasn’t an ap- 
pointment. As usual, the unheralded sales- 
man is out of luck. 

“Getting right in” to the key man is as im- 
portant in an advertising campaign as in 
personal forms of selling. It demands that 
those publications be used which combine the 
right type of contact with the right type of 
reader. 

In judging business papers, A. B. P. mem- 
bership is a sure indication of just this kind of 
publication. An A. B. P. paper has regular 
“appointments,” with men who have the say in 
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buying supplies, equipment, raw materials, 
goods for retail sale—whatever the different 
branches of trade or industry may need. 


A.B.P. contacts 
inspire confidence 


These papers carry real weight with their 
readers because of the consistently high char- 
acter of their editorial and advertising pages— 
a character which they are pledged to main- 
tain as a condition of A. B. P. membership. 
Readers depend on them for authentic up-to- 
the-minute trade news, descriptions of recent 
technical improvements, workable suggestions 
for greater plant economy. 


Advertising in A. B. P. papers is naturally 
tions are “specifically built for definite fields” 
followed with keen attention—a real bread- 
and-butter interest. 

All A. B. P. papers furnish A. B. C. circula- 
tion audits. And, the fact that these publica- 
selects the right type of reader. 

Consult our Advisory Service Department 
without obligation. It will gladly tell you how 
a company can make profitable A. B. P. 
contacts. 


“Member of The Associ 

ated Business Papers, A 

Inc.” means proven cir- . ee 
culations, PLUS the 

highest standards in all e 
other departments. e 


Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street - New York 
Fields of Trade and Industry 
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Window Displays That Dealers 
Will Use in 1926 


Retailers Are Developing New Ideas Concerning Effective Displays and 
Advertisers Must Follow These Trends 


By Dr. Frank H. Peck 


N article in Printers’ INK, a 

few weeks ago, quoted the 
display manager of a small, Mid- 
western town retail establishment 
as saying that he had recently 
bundled up and sold at one time 
as junk 450 pounds of unused 
window cutouts. These had been 
barred from his windows “for 
cause.” The reasons he gave for 
destroying something like $675 
worth of display material are 
fairly representative of the opin- 
ions of dealers generally through- 
out the country and give valuable 
clues in solving the waste problem. 
As I interpret them, they run 
something like this: 


1. Displays too large—entirely out of 
proportion to the volume of sales that the 
dealer might reasonably expect from the 
article featured. 

2. Failure of the manufacturer to 
make a desire-creating appeal in the 
display—picturing usually in an exagger- 
ated form, the advertised article, but 
with no attempt to show its use, or to 
feature the “‘reason why” for its pur- 
chase. 

3. Cheap and -unattractive material. 
Displays that regardless of their actual 
cost, failed, in the dealer’s opinion, to 
offer the attention value he believed 
necessary. 

4. “Too much cardboard and too little 
common sense.’”” National advertiser at- 
tempting to dominate windows through 
the size, rather than the quality of the 
display. 

5. Selfishness and lack of considera- 
tion on the part of the national adver- 
tiser. Displays showing him to be so 
keen in merchandising the advertised 
product that he entirely overlooked the 
dealer’s rights in the window. 

6. Displays showing national adver 
tiser’s attempt to dictate through the 
window he occupies as a guest, the 
policies of the dealer’s store. 


To the average national adver- 
tiser who realizes for the first 
time that but a fraction of the ex- 
pensive display material, which 
seemed so satisfactory and promis- 
ing to him, is actually reaching its 
goal—the_ dealer’s window—this 
wastage is little less than appalling. 
His feelings toward the dealer 
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responsible for “such wanton 
waste,” when he learns how short 
a span of life these displays have 
had in the dealer’s window, are 
apt to be bitter. 

But how wofully infrequent it 
is that his next display shows any 
effort to correct the faults and 
weaknesses of the preceding one, 
or any indication that he has at- 
tempted to analyze the causes 
leading to its failure! 

Yet there is ample evidence al- 
ways available that many window 
displays live and function repeat- 
edly, until they are actually worn 
out through use. 

A survey of the drug windows 
of almost any of our cities or 
towns at any time will show the 
Melba toilet displays; the Coca- 
Cola figures; the Kotex nurse, and 
a number of others, so generally 
in use that they seem emblematic 
of the drug store. The Hoover 
girl, the Chesterfield page and 
steward and the Gold Dust Twins 
are types that have become insti- 
tutional for their owners. 

The first window cutout used 
by the Squibb company—a back- 
ground idealizing the pillars and 
capstone of their seal, lacked the 
figures and action usually consid- 
ered essential by the display man 
for a successful window setting, 
yet even at the present time, five 
years after they are theoretically 
out of existence, copies of this 
display are to be seen in the drug 
store windows of many cities 

What are the factors in these 
repeating displays that popularize 
them with the dealer? Do they 
have attributes in common that 
might guide the national adver- 
tiser in the selection of his display 
material? Most of them unques- 
tionably show definite points of 
similarity, such as: 


1. Adaptability to varied neighborhood 
and merchandising needs through a gen- 
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Motorist Circulation 


Seventeen motor club magazines, each zoned to a particular ter- 
irtory, give you 100°% circulation to car owners and dealers in 
cars and accessories. One order and one billing puts your Ad 
in all of them. 

All are standard size and each has a four color process cover. Deal- 
ers’ ads appear in the local section of each of these publications, 
making a strong tie-up with manufacturers’ advertising. 


MOTORIST CLASS GROUP 


with its concentrated circulation and localized character for 
each zone enables you to secure the most effective dealer co- 
operation as well as to reach the car owner. 

No waste circulation. This great group with the national cir- 


culation of 
MOTOR LIFE, 


now a unit of this group, dominates this profitable field. 
Details furnished on request. 
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STANDARD CLASS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Executive and Publication Offices 
523 Plymouth Court (Telephone Harrison 5250) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

NEW YORK DETROIT 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 801 Penobscot Bldg. 
BOSTON CINCINNATI 

824 Park Square Bldg. 614 Lyric Theatre Bldg. 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
811 Finance Bldg. 155 Montgomery Street 
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Stre Yfou Reaching 
The ONLY Grou 


N who have dared 
to die in a common 
cause—and yet have 

lived—are bound together by 
a tie more weighty than tha 
which bands any other group. 

The very link which joins 
them is the BIGGEST thix 
in their lives. To them it sigi- 
fies sacrifice and service fora 
great ideal. 

Isn’t it natural, then, th# 
firms which have used adver 
tising space in the ONE pubi- 
cation which is keeping fresh 
the fondest memories ¢ 
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Country 


\lI-Powerful Tie 


that group should secure 
results BEYOND the aver- 
age? 

For the Legion Member 
reads the American Legion 
Weekly with a more avid 
interest than that with 
which the average man 
reads the more casual type 
of publication. 


It grips his heart. It stirs 
his memories. It isa PART 
of his life. 


When you can interleave 
your advertising message 
with matter that is as 
VITAL to its readers as 
that which reaches the 
650,000 up-coming young 
people whoare receiving the 
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CARROLL J. J. SWAN 


American Legion Weekly 
you are justified in expect- 
ing results far beyond that 
usually attained by like ex- 
penditures of space and 
money. 

You are justified in ex- 
pecting your advertising 
copy to elicit both the com- 
ments and the purchases 
of its readers. 


The history of the adver- 
tising pages of this publi- 
cation proves that such an 
expectation is justified. If 
youarenot using those pages 
you are missing your ONE 
opportunity of reaching 
this tremendous group of 
buyers in the most effective 
manner, 


AMERICAN 
EGI ON weesr 


31 Madison Avenue New En 
New York, N. Y. 


land Representative 22 West Monroe St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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eral, rather than a_ specific appeal. 

2. They show, with but few excep- 
tions, the work of successful artists. 

3. All of them are medium in size 
and with but one exception are rather 
conservative in color. 

4. Freak elements are 
absent. 

5. Marked originality of design, with 
a suggestive appeal to the imagination, 
seems to be a dominant characteristic. 

6. The ultra-aggressive selling appeal 
—in fact, an obvious selling appeal, is 
generally lacking. The appeal is to the 
imagination, thus arousing the desire of 
possession. 

7. With but few exceptions, they 
carry the name of an advertiser favor- 
ably known to the public as featuring 
the quality appeal. There is, moreover, 
in every such display some distinctive 
characteristic that links it indelibly with 
the general advertising campaign. 


noticeably 


Undoubtedly, the character of 
the advertiser, as viewed by the 
dealer, plays an important role in 
the reception and utilization of his 
display material by that dealer. 
However, we have too many suc- 
cessful displays emanating from 
almost unknown manufacturers, 
which have been enthusiastically 
and faithfully displayed in win- 
dows, to consider that factor as a 
bar to the small advertiser. 

During the past year, if we are 
to accept the windows of our 
medium-size cities as a criterion, 
there has been a marked change 
in the dealer’s viewpoint toward 
window displays—and not a par- 
ticularly favorable one for the na- 
tional advertiser who is sticking 
to the old form of lithographed 
cutout. 

The dealer is realizing the value 
of his windows as a means of ex- 
pressing his own ideas, and is 
capitalizing upon them. The old- 
time window with its stereotyped 
two-panel cutout and a_ hetero- 
geneous assortment of merchan- 
dise is rarely seen. 

Specially designed window fur- 
niture and furnishings are com- 
mon in the windows of practically 
every class of merchant. The old 
covered packing case has given 
way before the mahogany or 
metal-plated fixtures. The pres- 
ent mode calls for decorative 
panels of special dectiens, framed 
decorations and wall banners of 
velvet, tapestry and silk. 

The subtle artistry of the deco- 
rator has taken the place of the 
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blatant selling appeal that has 
characterized the national adver- 
tiser’s ideas of display in the past. 
Many dealers’ windows are truly 
works of art, and as such are none 
the less effective mediums for the 
dealer, nor necessarily so for the 
national advertiser. 

This trend should suggest radi- 
cal changes in the class of ma- 
terial supplied by advertisers, 
changes that may go a long way 
toward the elimination of waste. 
The dealer needs helps for his 
windows—he needs figures, deco- 
rative supports for his merchan- 
dise, illustrated price cards, wall 
decorations, small cutouts of vari- 
ous descriptions that can be uti- 
lized in blank spaces, decorative 
frames carrying merchandising 
messages, etc. 

In designing this class of dis- 
play material, it is possible to look 
farther than the window and make 
the material serve a dual purpose 
that will add materially to its life 
in the dealer’s hands by suggesting 
uses in other ways to the dealer’s 
advantage: use in and on show- 
cases; decorations that will add to 
that “hominess” of the store, 
striven for by almost every suc- 
cessful retailer; use on aisle 
tables, and elsewhere. 


MANY USES FOR SMALL PIECES 


A survey of the display material 
popular with the dealer today will 
show that the small side piece so 
generally used, a short time ago, 
as an adjunct of the large centre- 
piece—chiefly as a means of utiliz- 
ing waste board from the large 
cutout—has ceased to be a mere 
adjunct. So far as the dealer is 
concerned, it has become a com- 
plete display provided it possesses 
either the artistic or the sugges- 
tive appeal. 

Small cutouts of figures in ac- 
tion, if good, seem to have an 
endless life because of the multi- 
tudinous uses and ease with which 
the dealer can apply them. Small 
figures, or parts of figures holding 
or supporting an article of mer- 
chandise are to be seen in almost 
every retail establishment, both in 
the window and the interior, and 
their life seems dependent only 
upon their ability to stand hard 
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Proof of Tampa’s Growth 











Bank Clearings 
ee . eke € Oe SN $461,800,170.19 
ee ee ee ee ee 195,979,545.41 
Increase 135% . . . , . - . $265,820,624.78 

Bank Deposits 
December 31,1925 . . . . . $103,687,486.88 (14 banks) 
December 31,1924 . . ... 46,155,472.50 (12 banks) 
Increase 124% . . . . . . « $ 57,532,014.38 

Bank Resources 
December 31,1925 . . . . . $113,656,383.69 (14 banks) 
December 31,1924 . ... . 55,117,435.51 (12 banks) 
Increase 106% . . . . . . . $ 58,538,948.18 

Building Permits 

Number Amount 

December 1925 . . . . 600 $2,967,950 


December 1924 . . . . 343 881,730 
Population Over 150,000 


Every Tampa advertising campaign should include the 
successful Tampa Telegraph. The business figures speak 
for themselves. The Telegraph’s circulation and adver- 
tising are increasing every day. 


The Tampa Telegraph 


Published Every Morning — Line Rates 6c Daily, 7c Sunday 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Representatives 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NewYork Chicago Detroit KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 
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May 


in selling foods 
and household appliances 
to the housekeeper 


OU sell the jobber. The jobber sells the 
dealer. The dealer carries a dozen com- 
peting brands. He cannot se// the consumer. 
Your printed advertising helps you close the 
wide gap between dealer and consumer. 

For makers of food products and household 
appliances, Mayfair completes the bridge. 
Mayfair puts your product in the housewife’s 
hands; teaches her to use the product as you 
would have it used. 

If a baking powder manufacturer 
could lecture to more than two hun- 
dred interested housekeepers every 
day, showing attractive recipes in- | 
cluding his product; ifa meat packer “® 
could show these women different ways of 
serving choice ham—new customers would 
be won rapidly. How much more effec- 
tive is such a talk when delivered by a 
disinterested domestic science 
expert—one whom the house- 
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keepers voluntarily come to hear, and 
whom they accept as an authority. 

Daily lectures and demonstrations 
are only one feature of Mayfair Service. 
Booths and window displays, samples 
and printed matter to take home—a J 
combination of sales methods which wy 
arouses the consumer's direct interest in house- 
hold products. 

Twenty products, all well known to you, 
arenow being demonstrated at Mayfair. May- 
fair handles no competing products. 

Mayfair charges are “wink oie a guaranteed 
average daily attendance of interested house- 
keepers—an attendance that is 





A 


_) steadily growing. 

i Mayfair Servi k - 

r ayfair Service makes new cus 

a tomers for a | goa ac 

Let us send you detailed in- 
formation. 


MAYFAIR 


DEMONSTRATION AUDITORIUM 
25 West 434 Street, New York City 


Operated by SHAW ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
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usage. Excellent examples of this 
type of display may be seen in 
most of our hardware stores—a 
lithographed hand holding an ac- 
tual piece of cutlery, and another, 
a real bread knife seemingly half 
way through a lithographed slice 
of bread being neatly severed 
from the loaf. 

The past holiday season has 
brought out a large number of 
very effective but small novelties 
in the shape of window and show- 
case supports, which, in them- 
selves, have practically no adver- 
tising or display value, but depend 
upon the actual item of merchan- 
dise that they support, and thus 
bring into prominence the tout 
ensemble. These have been espe- 
cially popular in the jewelry and 
stationery windows, where they 
have proved unusually successful 
in promoting the sale of pens, pen- 
cils, small articles of jewelry, etc. 

They have usually taken the 
form of small cardboard racks of 
highly decorative but dignified 
character that not only serve to 
elevate the merchandise a few 
inches from its usual place on the 
floor of the window, but also to 
lift it mentally out of the general 
mass of displayed items. 

The advertising value of these 
novelties lies in bringing small, 
and perhaps relatively insignificant 
articles of merchandise into 
prominence, and in close proximity 
to the advertiser’s name in read- 
able type. 

Closely allied to this type of dis- 
play material is a new kind of dis- 
play carton, especially designed 
for such small articles of mer- 
chandise, that supplies both size 
and artistic appeal for display 
purposes. Somewhat similar ideas 
have been in vogue for several 
years among the manufacturers of 
quality candy, but have come to 
other lines of merchandise this last 
year as a distinct innovation. An 
interesting example, and one 
worthy of various adaptations, is 
to be seen in the Waterman 
“Treasure Chest” display, one of 
the clever and beautiful holiday 
showings. 

The Waterman pen in its usual 
case is enclosed in a miniature re- 
production of an iron bound and 
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riveted oval topped treasure chest 
such as the imagination pictures 
in tales of the Spanish Main, For 
window display this treasure chest 
becomes an integral part of a 
lithographed cutout of perhaps 
fifteen inches in height by not te 
exceed ten or twelve inches in 
width, which features in brilliant 
colors a group of pirates in a 
characteristic setting. Cutout fig- 
ures, perhaps two inches in front 
of the pirate setting, portray sey- 
eral of the buccaneers climbing 
over the rocks carrying one of the 
treasure chests, not a flat repro- 
duction, but an actual treasure 
chest—of the Waterman variety. 

It is probably the first direct 
linking up of a specially designed 
display carton, or more correctly 
speaking, display box, with a win- 
dow cutout, and it has been so ad- 
mirably worked up that an un- 
usually artistic effect is obtained, 
and attention value with it. Either 
the treasure chest or the cutout 
would be worthy of notice, but to- 
gether they prove an unusual com- 
bination. I dwell at length on this 
example because, in addition to the 
virtues cited, it is also a display 
that will continue to function for 
display purposes in the showcase, 
on the counter and shelves long 
after its value in the window has 
been lost through usage. 

If the national advertiser is to 
profit by the change in the dealer’s 
idea of a good window display, 
the character of his display must 
change. The likelihood of a win- 
dow being devoted to a single 
small item of advertised merchan- 
dise is becoming daily more re- 
mote. The dealer’s individual in- 
terest will dominate in the future. 

To capitalize on the dealer’s dis- 
play space the advertiser must 
make his display material fit the 
newer conditions and supply the 
dealer with what he needs badly— 
a type of material that will 
breathe quality rather than size; 
that will help the dealer, not alone 
to tell the advertiser’s story, but 
also his own. 





The Charles Freshman Company, 


Inc., New York, radio manufacturer, 


reports net sales of $7,114,279 for the 
year 1925, against $2,122,315 in 1924 
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The Financial Capital 
of a Rich Area! 


"THE sharp, climbing graph of 
LA tlanta’s bank clearings makes 
it evident at once that she is the 
financial headquarters of a wide 
and busy district—the NEW South 
to which all eyes are turned—the 
section whose amazing growth out- 
distances all efforts to record it. 


Atlanta is Southern Headquar- 
ters for 560 nationally known con- 
cerns. Theyhavecome here to gain 
distribution and manufacturing 
advantages—and their testimony is 
that labor, power and raw material 
savings are worth while. 

Eight great railroad systems radi- 
ate in all directions from here. 
Quick delivery service. Overnight 
selling jumps. Every facility for 
modern distribution and marketing 
is available. 


There are vital reasons why more 
selling offices, warehoused mer- 
chandise, assembly plants and 
factories should be located in 
Atlanta. They are reasons whose 
roots strike deep into the new 
necessities of marketing in a nation 
too broad to be properly served from 
any one point—however central. 


ATLANTA 
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Confidential Survey 


To give you complete infor- 
mation, strictly applicable 
to your business, the Indus_ 
trial Bureau of Atlanta is 
ready to prepare a specia! 
survey, confidentially, with- 
out publicity, and on the 
basis of sound economics. 
No local bias enters in. No 
“opinions”’—just plain facts 
on which you can decide 


for yourself. 
Write for full information to 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


1501 Chamber of Commerce 











INDUSTRIAL HEADQUARTERS. _OF THN 
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rom 
The Diary wy Yankee Drummer 


in Dixie 


Wise arrive at Memphis this A.M. My first trip South. Hope | it isn’t too dull. Hardly 
aaaated what to expect. When I think of Memphis, I hear “blue’’ songs and the 
whistle of the Robert E. Lee. I see sleepy hills and lonely 
**Mammies” waiting at the cabin doors. I think of sidewalks 
cluttered with loafers in tipped-back chairs, waving palm leaf 
fans, and calling me a blank Yank as I walk by. I like new 
experience but almost wish the Com- 
pany had some other salesman near 
enough to sudiiien < out this Memphis matter. Sass 
Of course, I knew Memphis is a real city, but got a distinct jolt 
when I saw her skyline as my train crossed the bridge. The song- 
writers’ levee is an actuality, but I almost overlooked it while star- 
ing at upreared masses of steel, stone and concrete—the build- 
ings of a real metropolis. 
The railroad stations, cab drivers, street traffic and hotel service of Memphis would in- 
spire no song about “sleepy hills.” I’ve seen nothing “slow-drag” or “easy-going” as 
yet. In fact I’ve discovered only three things that distinguish this place from Chicago, 
Detroit or the American parts of New York: (1) a pleasant softening in pronunciation, (2) 
a prevalence of very light clothing among the men of all ages, and (3) an elderly gentle- 
man looking like a benker, who walked briskly two blocks out of his way to point out di- 
rections for me—and he seemed really glad to do it! 
Am going to spend the day absorbing this unexpected atmosphere before tackling my job 
in the morning. My pre-conceptions have been so upset that ,; ~ ~~. 
my business plans may require some change. ( " 
For one thing, I’m going to find out why the streets are so \- 
crowded and why everyone is in such good humor. 


More later. HENRY LOWELL SIMPSON 
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The MEMPHIS 



















ler 
of Toda 
Queen of a Virgin Empire 

HE northern or eastern business man, who 

visits Memphis for the first time, is sure to 
rdly The Diary of a Yankee ‘ ‘ 
the Drammerin Dixie wit ave his pre-conceptions upset and find that 
rd iy sree a — his Memphis business plans require re-adjust- 
sal and pertinent truths. “ ment. 

you may anticipal é: " . 

1ew » ee ng ip sutlieg As Henry Lowell Simpson gets deeper into the 


ew a. characteristics of Memphis people and the 
Just completed. Memphis (Tri-State) Market, he will discover, 
for you, certain basic facts upon which any 
successful selling program in this territory 


must be founded. 





‘ 138,000 families, producing annually more than 
oi $590,000,000 form a market well worth special 
as study! 

BO, 

(2) ~and the sceptre that sways this Empire 


: THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 
New York — Chicago — St. Louis — Atlanta 
— Los Angeles — San Francisco 


TNA 
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INC. 


ADVERTISING 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 


ip. 
aor IFS ane 5 5 
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We create the advertising for the follow- 
ing products:— 


Pensal 
Lewis Lye 
Ovaltine 
Vanta Baby Garments 
Towles’ Log Cabin Syrup 
Alemite Automotive Products 
Gold Medal Flour, Foods and Feeds 
Allen-A Hosiery and Underwear 
Green Circle Chewing Gum 
Van Ess Scalp Massage 
Hansen Gloves 
Rex Flour 


Anacin 


and we try to assist each client in carry- 
ing out that particular type of sales work 
necessary for him to use in making his 
advertising a money-making investment. 
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Blackett and Sample 
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Humor Enlivens 


Whimsical Copy Treatment 





ICKENS endears himself to 

most readers, for one thing, 
because Of the droll manner in 
which he personifies inanimate ob- 
jects. Personifying the product, 
or, rather, endowing it with human 
ieelings or the power of speech, is 
sometimes a most excellent way of 
quickening an otherwise dull sub 
ject into life. 

It has often been done. Th 
Metropolitan Building Company of 
Seattle, Washington, has just done 
it in a new, clever and quite inter- 
esting way in a local newspaper 
campiagn designed to speed up the 
transient storage business in three 
public garages that are the tenants 
of the company. The campaign 
lasted only a month at the begin- 
ning of the present winter season. 
The space used was three columns 
wide by nine inches deep. Four 
pieces of copy were run_ thre 
times a week for four weeks. 

The first advertisement was con 
ventional but interesting. It intro- 
duced what was to be said on the 
subject. It did it punchfully and 
in a way to arrest attention. It 
said, “You wouldn’t leave a thou- 
sand dollar bond on the curb—but 
your automobile is worth that 
much to any thief who can get 
away with it.” Proper regard for 
the money invested in an automo- 
bile, reasoned the copy, has caused 
prudent owners to give the same 
consideration to their cars during 
the day as they do when they lock 
them up at night. The location 
and facilities of the three garages 
are described in detail. This first 


advertisement is all type. The 
other three are illustrated. 
Undoubtedly, the fcature that 


makes these other three advertise 
ments so attractive is the illus- 
trations and the way non-essentials 
have been eliminated from both 
pictures and text. The idea in each 
piece of copy stands out like the 
Jungfrau. 





paper Campaign 


Makes Local 
Storage Service Resultful 


By George H. Wicker 





s Copy in News- 


Advertising for Automobile 


Take the pictures, for example. 
They are extremely simple without 
an unnecessary line in them. Each 
is “before and after” in style, the 
“negative” aspect of the proposi- 
tion occupying centre stage, with 
the “positive” slightly in the back- 
eround and enclosed in a circle. In 





att 





(The Car Speeke—) 


“Ouch! There goes a wheel! 

“I knew he shouldn't have left me here— 
He drove round for half an hour 
“‘Huating a curb-side parking place— 

“I hope he missed that appointment! 
“Sending me to the hospital costs a lot— 
“Why didn’t he put me in a handy- 

garage and save time and money’”" 

Worrying about your extomobile dor.n't prolong vis life, and uf 
shortens yours. If you have to worry about the lenyth 
has been parked, if you have to leave it om hili and walk half way 
home; if there ia a crash and you are withowt a car for a werk or 
tiro—gour disposition is ruffled and your effurency impaired. The 
fireproof Metropolitan Center garages remore 90 per cent of your 
car wornes. Storage rates are low. 


of time 


METROPOLITAN GARAGE 
Court of White-Henry-Sruart Building 


THE HOTEL GARAGE 
Fifth Avenue at University and Seneca 


STIMSON BUILDING GARAGE 
Pourth Avenue at University oa 


Nebopolian Building G@mpany 
1301 Fourth in 
Seattle 


THE USE OF HUMOR SETS THIS CAMPAIGN 
APART FROM THE ORDINARY RUN 


the first, an automobile stands out- 
doors shivering in a swirl of win- 
ter wind, a face drawn in the rad- 
iator, and “B-r-r-r-r-” issuing from 


its chattering teeth. Above, in the 
circle, is a garage doorway and 
through it a car may be seen 


contentedly within the 


drowsing 
Beneath the illustration in 


garage. 
small italics, in parentheses, pro- 
jecting into the left margin are 


” 


“(The car speaks—) 
in bold-face, 


the words, 
and following that, 
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set in narrow measure and quotes, 
this soliloquy: 


“This wind and dust hurts my paint— 

“It rained on me a while ago— 

“And my tires have been standing in 
water all day— 

“T’m getting a cold in my carburetor— 

“I’m going to act mean tonight— 

“Wish I was inside a garage!” 


Two brief paragraphs in smaller 
italics beneath the above observe 
that proper care of a car preserves 
its smart appearance, increases its 
turn-in price, stamps the owner as 
a man who values his possessions, 
and then dwells for a moment upon 
the convenience of the three gar- 
ages, the low cost of the service 
and its advantages. At the bottom 
are the signature and the names 
and the addresses of the three 
garages. 

While the campaign was a small 
one with only four pieces of copy 
and only lasting a month, very 
definite results, the company says, 
were noticed during that month. 
This is another reason why it 
should prove interesting to manu- 
facturers who are looking for new 
copy ideas to pass on to their deal- 
ers for local advertising. 


Hickok Belt Account for 
Carter Agency 


The Hickok Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, manufacturer of Hickok 
belts and belt buckles, has appointed the 
Carter Advertising Agency, New York, 
as advertising counsel. 

This agency also will direct the ad- 
vertising account of the Wilcolator 
Company, Newark, N. J., and the Her- 
bert B. Ehler Company, New York. 








Represents “Purchasing Agent” 
in West 


R. R. Ricker, vice-president of The 
Purchasing Agent Company, New York, 
ublisher of The Purchasing Agent and 
he Office Manager, has been placed 
in charge of the Western territory. 
He will maintain offices at Cleveland 
and Chicago. Mr. Ricker was formerly 
Cleveland manager. 





“Southern Furniture Journal” 
Sold 


The Southern Furniture Journal, 
High Point, N. C., published by the 
Southern Furniture Journal Company, 
has been sold to H. Murrill, who will 


be editor and publisher. 


Jan. 28, 1926 


“The National Spectator,” 
New Magazine 


The National Spectator is the name 
of a new magazine which is being pub. 
lished weekly at Washington, B. C. 
by The National Spectator Corporation, 

dward S. Little is president; Stuart 
Little, vice-president and treasurer: 
Della G. Walker, secretary, and Leola 
B. Umlauf, assistant secretary. W., J, 
Radley is advertising manager, with 
offices at New York. 





Peruna Corporation Appoints 
W. W. Luedke 


W. W. Luedke, formerly general 
manager of the Cellucotton Products 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Peruna 
Corporation, Chicago, which recently 
purchased the Peruna company, Colum. 
bus, Ohio, and took over its name. 


A. M. Byers & Company 
Report Sales 


A. M. Byers & Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and subsidiaries, wrought iron pipe 
manufacturers, report net sales of 
$10,909,412 for the year ended Septem- 





ber 30, 1925. Net income for this 
period, after charges amounted to 
$1,040,251. 





Appoint Joseph C. Blaicher 


Joseph C. Blaicher, recently sales 
promotion and assistant sales manager 
of the A. G. Morse Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed sales promotion man- 
ager of the Individualizing Company of 
Illinois, and creative man for the Elec- 
trograph Advertising Service, both of 
Chicago. 


E. P. Ellis Joins Redfield 


Agency 
E. P. Ellis, formerly with the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the Red- 
field Advertising Agency, also of New 
York, as assistant to the president, C. S. 
Redfield. 








National Biscuit Reports 
Increased Net Earnings 


The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, reports net earnings of $13,- 
581,696, after charges, for the year 
ended December 31. This compares 
with $12,881,530 earned in 1924, and 
$12,092,828 in 1923. 





Oil Account for Montreal 


Agency 
The Nations Oil Refineries Ltd., Mon- 
treal, has appointed Norris Patterson 
Limited, advertising agency, also of 
Montreal, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and business papers 
will be used. 
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Why Central Illinois Is 
Responsive to Advertising— 


It has the highest 
per capita wealth in \ 
the state. 

Bank deposits . 
have reached the 
highest i 


level in BLOO+8NGTON 
years. 


It is a territory 
of individually 
owned homes, Paid 
with no foreign ; ; } 
element nor slums Circulation 
18,784 yf 


Adequate retail out- 


lets and a perfect net- ™ 
work of railroads and 
cement highways radi- 


ating from the central 
market. 





This diversified market, with 140,000 people 
equally divided between city and country 
can be reached only by using 


Che Dailn Pantagraph. 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, III. 


REPRESENTATIVES— 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., 
Boston. J. H. GRIFFIN, Room 840, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. P. A. 
FOLSOM, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press. 
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G. L. Sullivan and C. H. 
Mason to Form New Agency 


George L. Sullivan has resigned as 
vice-president and secretary of Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to become associated 
with C. Henry Mason in the organiza 
tion of an advertising agency business. 
Mr. Sullivan’s resignation takes effect 
February 7. 

The new business will be incorporated 
under the name of Mason-Sullivan, Inc., 
with headquarters at New York. Mr. 
Sullivan will be president. Mr. Mason 
will be vice-president and treasurer. 

Mr. Sullivan has been associated 
with Dorrance, Sullivan & Company 
for the last five years. He also was at 
one time with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company and Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 
and, for many years, was advertising 
manager of the Fisk Rubber Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Mr. Mason conducted an agency un- 
der his own name, with headquarters 
at Rochester, for ten years. During the 
last two years he has been located at 
New York. He was at one time with 
Churchill-Hall, Inc. 


Lewiston, Me., “Evening 
Journal” Sold 


The Lewiston, Me., Evening Journal 
has been sold to The Sun Corporation, 
publisher of the Daily Sun, of that city. 
Both papers will be continued. 

Formal transfer will be made on 
February 1. Arthur P. Staples has 
heen retained as editor of the Journa/. 
(,eorge {. Wood is president of the 
Sun company and L. B. Costello, treas 
urer and general manager. 


Endicott-Johnson Sales Gain 

Total sales of the Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, Endicott, N. Y., shoe man 
ufacturer, for 1925, amounted to $69, 
346,931, a gain of approximately $3, 
000,000. Last year this company shipped 
31,100,000 pairs of shoes, 1,000,000 
more pairs than were shipped in 1924. 
Net profits, after charges, were $4,- 
312,064, an increase of $136,000 over 
the previous year. 


E. H. Young Dead 


Edgar H. Young, former publishers’ 
representative, died at Chicago on Janu 
ary 20. He entered the advertising 
business at Chicago in 1900 and became 
a partner in the firm of Payne & Young, 


publishers’ representatives, New York 
and Chicago. He retired eleven years 
ago. 


Sewing Machine Account for 
George Batten Company 


The New Home Sewing Machine 
Company, New York, has appointed 
the George Batten Company, of that 


city, to direct its advertising account. 
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Hearst Appoints J. F. Neylan 
Pacific Coast Representative 


John Francis Neylan 
pointed chief counsel of the Hearg 
Publications, Inc., San Francisco <a 
its subsidiaries, with general supervision 
of the interests of William Randolph 
Hearst on the Pacific Coast. In addi 
tion, Mr. Neylan becomes a member 
of the Hearst Executive Council, 

He retains the vice-presidency of the 
Ilearst Publications, Inc., the presidency 
of the Call Publishing Company ang 
the chairmanship of its board of direc. 
tors but is relieved of detail responsibili. 
ties as publisher of the San Francisco 
Call. 

Charles S. Young, for the last three 
years publisher of the Oakland Post 
Enquirer, succeeds Mr. Neylan as pub. 
lisher of the San Francisco Call. 

Richard A. Carrington has been ad 
vanced to the position of publisher oj 
the Oakland Post-Enquirer, of which 
he has been advertising manager for 
the last three years. 


has been ap- 


Honor Frank Presbrey 
More than eighty members of the 
staff of the Frank Presbrey Company 


welcomed the founder and president oj 
that agency, Frank Presbrey, at a din 
ner given by them in his honor at New 
York on January 26. The dinner was 
in celebration of the thirtieth anni 
versary of the founding of the agency 
by him. After publicity work for the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad in 1878 
79, Mr. Presbrey became, in turn, ad 
vertising manager of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, News-Register, advertising mana 
ger of the Springfield, Ohio, Globe 
Kepublic, publisher of Public Opinion 
at Washington, D. C., and publisher of 
the Forum. 

he advertising agency which bears 
his name was founded by him on Janu 
ary 26, 1896. 


Jesse Winburn Heads 
Advisory Service 

An advisory service for manufacturers 
and retailers has been started at New 
York under the name of Jesse Winburn 
& Company, Inc. The new concern will 
function in a _ service capacity exclu- 
sively as a marketing and advertising 
counsel. Jesse Winburn is president. 

For a number of years Mr. Winburn 
owned the New York City Car Adver 
tising Company, which controlled the 
advertising franchises on surface cars 
in New York. He disposed of his in- 
terest in this business to Barron Collier. 
Mr. Winburn, at one time, also owned 
the Kaffee Hag Company. 


R. M. Graham Joins Curtis 


R. M. Graham, formerly with the 
Chicago office of Powers & Stone, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, has joined 
the Chicago office of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company as a representative of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The best opportunity in 
all advertising 


isan investment in certain guarantees plus a speculation in the 
magnificent uncounted surplus of a rapidly growing circulation. 


2,000,000 Newsstand Group magazines are on the newsstands 
today with rates adjusted to a guarantee of only 1,200,000. 


Men’s List now 9 magazines 
800,000 net sale guarantee Line rate $4 Page Rate $800 


Ace High Danger Trail 
Action Stories Lariat Stories 
Black Mask North West Stories 
Cowboy Stories Ranch Romances 


Wit of the World 


>] ° . 
Women’s List now 5 magazines 
400,000 net sale guarantee Line rate $2 Page rate $400 

Breezy Stories Love Romances 
Droll Stories Snappy Stories 
Young’s Magazine 


Both Lists now 14 magazines 
1,200,000 net sale guarantee Linerate $6 Page rate $1,200 


LL guarantees as to circulation must necessarily be ultra- 
conservative. It takes months to test new sales figures 
for permanence and to adjust the new advertising rates. The 
slow machinery of auditing lags behind. In the meantime, 
teally live circulations laugh at accountants and leap ahead as 
the public buys. 
The Newsstand Group offers today the best opportunity in all ad- 
vertising. The splendid surplus between its guaranteed circula- 
tion on which its rates are now based, and its actual circulation 
on which new guarantees and new rates will be based, stands 
as a bonus to its advertisers. 


NEWSSTAND GROUP 


Management of 
E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 
Prize contests, pistols-by-mail, matrimonial bureaus, photographs of women, sex 


books, sex medicines, correspondence schools that guarantee jobs or salary increases, 
or advertisements containing unpleasant or misleading statements, are not accepted. 
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» WHEN your salesmen come to New Bedford these arra 

‘ route lists will enable them to cover this territory in t 

Y with a minimum of time and effort. The Standard tive 

Mercury has tabulated the exact location and pertinent the 

facts about every logical prospect for your product in othe 

this fourth largest market in Massachusetts. brar 

Instruct your salesmen to take advantage of this ser- We 

\ vice the Standard Mercury offers. They’ll doa quick, i 

\ thorough job with the help of these lists. And you pe 

( can cover this market with your advertising just as brie 

thoroughly and easily by using the Standard Mercury to te 

get your story into 97 out of every 100 homes in New leat 

Bedford. You can buy this circulation that dominates - 

the city at a flat rate of ten cents a line. “a d 

ing, 

A letter to us or to our New York representatives, the ~~ 

Charles H. Eddy Company, will bring you complete tior 

( information on how to sell your goods in this market. oth 

( L 
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NEW BEDFORD -~ 
2) . 

Ties, market in Massachusetts a 
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Industry Calls for the Merchandis- 
ing Mind 






The Production Expert Is Giving Way in Importance to the Sales Expert 


By C. J. Stark 


President, Penton Publishing Company 


TH situation now has come 
about where productive ca- 
pacity in many lines has apparently 
overtaken consumption. Evidence 
of this is to be seen in the coal 
industry which now is going 
through a great economic convul- 
sion; in the steel industry from 
the exigencies of war-stimulated 
and abnormal expansion which is 
being gradually absorbed; in the 
textile industry; in the automobile 
industry and in other fields. While 
volume has been large, margins of 
profit have been the smallest, rela- 
tively, ever known and competition 
has been greatly intensified. This 
means that industry has now 
reached a turn in the road. 

The new conditions find ex- 
pression in the changed forms 
which competition is taking. In- 
stead of individual company being 
arrayed against individual company 
in trade rivalry, group or collec- 
tive competition has crowded to 
the front. This is opposing to each 
other whole industries, different 
branches of the same industry or 
various manufacturing processes. 
We find steel defending itself 
against copper, lumber against 
cement, terra cotta against face 
brick, wall board against plaster, 
leather and silk against new sub- 
stitutes, casting against stamping 
and forging, riveting against weld- 
ing, gas against electricity, machin- 
ing by cutting tools against reduc- 
tion by abrasives and innumerable 
other examples. 

Logically, executive thinking of 
the past mainly has been for the 
production kind. Most of the out- 
standing executives of the last 
twenty-five years have come 
through the operating or produc- 
tion end of the business and have 
been shop trained. Of a present- 
Portion of a talk made at the January 


meeting of the Engineering Advertisers 
Association, Chicago. 











day list of thirty-one big names in 
the industrial world of national or 
international prestige, more than 
two-thirds represent production 
men or engineers. few are 
lawyers—very few are salesmen. 

This ascendency of the produc- 
tion executive has been necessary 
and has come about for sound 
business reasons. Production has 
been in the developing stage which 
has made it essential for executives 
to guard closely against expendi- 
tures of large sums for untried or 
impractical schemes and processes 
of manufacture. Skilled operating 
men were not so numerous rela- 
tive to the expanding scale re- 
quired and their ranks had to be 
built up gradually. As a result of 
this system, the country today has 
a large supply of high-grade 
production talent. Production 
methods largely have been stand- 
ardized. Given an adequate supply 
of capital, it is not an extremely 
difficult matter to assemble the 
necessary equipment or production 
and scientific skill to engage in ahy 
number of familiar lines of manu- 
facture. 

Apparently the problem chiefly 
is one of elaboration. These fac- 
tors, however, are not necessarily 
an assurance of success. It is not 
possible to standardize imagination 
or trained intelligence. The per- 
sonal element remains the de- 
termining factor in business 
achievement. This is peculiarly 
true under the changing conditions 
of the present day. 

A new and growing fundamental 
to successful industrial business 
has emerged from the conditions 
of the past. This is the distribu- 
tive and the marketing side of 
business. In the past, this phase 
of management in industry has 
been subordinated relatively be- 
cause markets have been large and 
growing and selling has been com- 
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paratively simple. Today, buying 
has become more discriminating 
and exacting, more intelligent and 
more scientific. Industrial prod- 
ucts more and more are being 
judged by quality and_ perfor- 
mance. In recognition of this 
transition we see a growing move- 
ment for the enthronement in in- 
dustry of the sales and merchan- 
dising mind. It is a_ significant 
thing that a number of large com- 
panies recently have elevated men 
of market training to the position 
of chief executive. More are 
looking for qualified men of this 
sort to head them up. 

The other day, the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the largest single 
operating entity in the steel world, 
for the first time in its history 
elected to its presidency a man 
whose training and experience has 
been almost entirely of a market- 
ing and sales character. All his 
predecessors, Williams, Dinkey, 
Corey, Schwab, had come up to 
this post through the mills and 


primarily were production or 
operating men. 
Another large steel company, 


the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, the third largest inde- 
pendent company of the country, 
chose as its assistant president 
who would direct its affairs in the 
absence of its chief executive, a 
young man whose record had been 
won in the field of merchandising 
and selling of steel. These in- 
stances apparently are significant 
of a general readjustment of 
executive talent in industry 
brought by shifting economic con- 
ditions. 

The automobile industry is 
credited with many of our bless- 
ings. It is blamed for many of 
our troubles both industrial and 
social. By its spectacular rise and 
development, however, it has 
taught us many things. It repre- 
sents the highest example of 
finished manufacturing and mass 
production in the world. It is the 
best example of merchandising 
production on a large scale this 
country ever has seen. It is 
a dramatic example of imagination 
fulfilled and of an idea developed 
to its ultimate, commercially. If 
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real salesmanship means the creat- 
ing of a desire where Previously 
an unsuspected want existed, the 
automobile is one of the best illus- 
trations. 

The automobile industry has 
been the prototype of a great 
manufacturing and marketing 
awakening which has spread itself 
in many directions, widening the 
market and manufacturing scope 
of many industrial products and 
lifting American life constantly 
to a higher scale of civilization. 

What general industry lacks 
most today is a real marketing 
consciousness with policies to fit 
and the highest development of 
merchandising genius to match its 
incomparable record of productive 
power. It needs a different kind 
of imagination, a different kind 
of stimulation, a different kind of 
direction than have marked its 
course the past twenty-five years. 

In any great merchandising ad- 
vancement, modern, judicious and 
intelligent advertising of necessity 
must be a main element of effec- 
tiveness and support. Here is 
where you and I come in. 

Today, industry has the appear- 
ance of a physical giant yet there 
is a very apparent symptom of 
flabbiness in its system. It is your 
job and my job to keep industry 
physically fit. By your training as 
specialists to diagnose facts and to 
administer a course of treatmerit 
to effect certain results, you are 
the physicians of industry in the 
true sense of the word. 

As a representative of the busi- 
ness papers, our function is the 
development of facts and _ten- 
dencies—to be the economic 
laboratory of and for industry. 
If we are specialists in both re- 
spects, we have a very personal 
and peculiar responsibility. In- 
dustry needs us, I believe, more 
than ever before. Only by doing 
our utmost to measure up to that 
summons will we be worthy of our 
best traditions and fill our proper 
place in the march of human 
progress. How this problem will 
be met in the coming years will 
go far in answering the question 
whether America’s industrial king- 
ship will remain secure. 
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The New York Times 


| First choice of discriminating 


RADIO ADVERTISERS 


THe New York Times, the outstanding newspaper 
of America, is the ‘logical first choice for the advertising 
of good quality, standard, radio merchandise. 


NEWS ADVERTISING 
The Times radio news, The New York Times 
complete, prompt and, gained more in radio ad- 


vertising in 1925 than any 


above all, reliable, is ; : 
other New York morning 

unequalled. See Mr. newspaper of standard 

Dreher’s comment below. size. A greater sum was 


expended in 1925 for 
radio advertising in The 
Times than in any other 
standing features and New York morning news- 
news on Sunday. paper. 


Complete and accurate 
programs every day. Out- 


Carl Dreher, Engineer-in-Charge of Stations WJZ 
and WJY, New York City, says: “I have never 
learned anything from newspaper radio sections, 
with lamentably few exceptions. It is with the 
more pleasure, therefore, that I would call atten- 
tion to The New York Times Sunday Radio 
pages. A first-class journalistic job . . . space 
filled with useful information, authoritative articles, 
and good sense. I spend many hours reading 























them and they are profitably spent.” 


The New York Times 








THE LEADING ADVERTISING MEDIUM IN THE GREATEST 
MARKET— 28,200,444 AGATE LINES IN 1925, 10,963,382 LINES 














| 
I MORE THAN THE SECOND NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS. 
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Finds the Yard-Long Guarantee 
Is Best 


Tue Grip-N-Stix Co. 
Dover, Onto, Jan. 16, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was very much interested in your 
discussion on “The Yard-Long Guaran- 
tee,” on page 49, of the January 14 
issue. 

We are building an article which 
goes into the hands of strong men who 
like to display their strength and this 
tool is consequently subjected to all of 
the abuse that rough usage can give it. 
We spent a great deal of time going 
over this very guarantee problem, and 
finally arrived at about the same point 
as you have. The result is just ten 
words: We will replace without charge 
or argument any defective Grip-N-Stik. 

We put the user on his own honor. 
When he says it is defective that set- 
tles it. 

In our opinion time does not make 
very much difference when an article 
is defective. The all important thing 
is whether or not the customer is satis- 
fied that he has received his money’s 
worth, for the good-will of the business 
depends on this feature almost exclu- 
sively. On the other hand we have 
found that a customer will think twice 
before he tries to take advantage of a 
manufacturer, especially when you have 
placed him on his honor, for the aver- 
age man who —- good money for a 
high-grade article is pretty decent when 
you give him a chance. 
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We find further that this guarantee 
has practically eliminated complaints. 
for it has removed the necessity of 
arguments. When we sell a Grip-N. 
Stik it either gives satisfaction or it 
comes back for replacement, so in either 
event our customer is satisfied. But 
the biggest thing this guarantee has 
done for us, is that it has placed us on 
our toes, we have eliminated all of the 
loopholes which manufacturers use jn 
making the customer pay for repairs or 
replacements. 

It has compelled us to build our 
eo better than we would have to 
uild it if our guarantee had a time 
limit or some other common limitations, 

The result of these two forces work- 
ing towards the same end, has kept our 
replacement so low and so satisfactory 
that we believe it is the greatest single 
advertisement we have. It has pro- 
duced the condition we are after. It 
has made it next to impossible for a 
customer to be dissatisfied. 

Tue Grip-N-Stik Co., 
Kart Porscuner, 
General Manager. 


E. H. Pike Appointed by 
National Program Publishers 


Eugene H. Pike has been appointed 
advertising and sales manager of the 
National Program Publishers, New 
York. He has been with the New 
York Theatre Program Corporation, of 
that city, for the last nine years. 











Classified 


Edition 


bee i ~~ yd Classified 


No Sunday 
Edition 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 





Newspaper Resort and Transportation Adver- 
tising Lineage in Boston for the Year 1925 


TRAVEL, RAILROAD, STEAMSHIP 
TRANSCRIPT | Railroads (National) 


no dentog Steamships. & Travel (National) 30,963 “ 
Steamships & Travel (Local). . 


Total for the year 


RESORTS—HOTELS 


Hotels & Resorts (National). . 


Total for the year 
Transcript led next paper (with Sunday Ed.) by 160,396 lines 


National Advertising Representatives 


....341,049 lines 
33,206 “™ 


4,394 “ 


429,616 lines 
Transcript led next paper (with Sunday Ed.) by 52,556 lines 


399,992 lines 
32,168 “ 


432,160 lines 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Advertising > Marketing 
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Clients 


: FREED-EISEMANN RADIO RECEIVERS 


Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 
Smith Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 


COHN-HALL-MARX FABRICS 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York 


WHITE ROSE TEA 
Seeman Bros., New York 


BORDEN FABRICS 
American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Selling Agents: M.C. D. Borden & Sons, New York 


BENRUS WATCHES 
Benrus Watch Company, New York 


STEVENS SPREADS 
Stevens Mfg., Co., Fall River, Mass. 


PEQUOT SHEETS 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 





25 WEST 454 STREET - NEW YORK 
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“Cood” 


The Johnstown trade area is marked 
“Good” on all business condition maps. 
More than one-third of the bituminous coal 
production of Pennsylvania is mined with- 
in forty miles of Johnstown. Miners are 
being advertised for daily, the steel mills 
are running full time as are the refactories, 
the radiator works and Johnstown’s other 
34 diversified industries. Johnstown is the 
trade center for 250,000 people with work 
for all wage earners. 


THE PAPER— 


There’s not a paper in Pennsylvania 
that covers its trade area as solidly 
and at such low proportionate cost. 
Regular reading of The Tribune is 
a habit inborn with practically every 
person in the entire trading area of 
approximately 250,000 population. 


The average daily net paid circulation of 
The Tribune for the month of December 
was 31,365. 


Cover It All Through 


THE TRIBUNE 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC. 
New York Cricaco Boston ATLANTA 
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Seek New Markets for 
West Coast Woods 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation Plans to Keep Produc- 
tion on an Even Keel and Will 
Advertise for the Purpose of 
Locating New Fields of Present 
and Potential Demand 





N a review of conditions in 

the Northwest lumber industry, 
Robert B. Allen, secretary-mana- 
ger of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, states that in 
producing about ten and a half 
billion feet of lumber in 1925, 
Washington and Oregon broke all 
previous records, disregarded the 
law of supply and demand, and 
took a loss of between $2,500,000 
and $3,000,000. He also says that 
with the nation’s construction pro- 
gram somewhere near the crest, 
and export business not developing 
any too satisfactorily, the same 
thing may happen in 1926, unless 
new uses and new markets for 
West Coast woods are immediately 
developed. 

It will be the purpose of a pro- 
posed advertising campaign which 
was mentioned in a previous issue, 
to protect the industry from fur- 
ther losses. The association has 
been preparing for this campaign 
for several years by developing 
correct and uniform grading 
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Advance 


Booking ! 


More than 857 of 
the total space avail- 
able for advertising 

1 “PUNCH during 
1926 1s already sold. 


Further orders in ne- 
gotiation at this date 
indicate that it will 
not be long before 
the remaining 15/ is 
also sold. 





among its members. Mr. Allen 
reports: “We have established a 


system of mill grades supervision 


which has, on the past year’s re- 
inspection tests, brought the asso- 
ciation member grades to an aver- 
age of 25 per cent better than 
non-member mill grades.” 

Mr. Allen adds that no mill will 
be eligible to membership unless its 
grades can stand the test of asso- 
ciation grading efficiency and that 
any member mill permitting its 
grades to drop below the standard 
is automatically dropped from 
membership. This means _ that 
when the West Coast lumber 
industry does start its national ad- 
vertising, its trade promotion mes- 
sage will carry an absolute guar- 
antee of quality and not merely 


@ Advertisers who 
contemplate using 
“PUNCH ' in 1926 
but have not yet ar- 
ranged dates should 
do so with as little 
delay as possible. 
MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 


80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 


January 1, 1926 
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People always 
look at 


One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 

Ave., New York City; 360 No. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Follow Them 
South 


Ice and snow have caused thousands 
of people from northern cities and 
farms to go South for the winter— 
tothe Sunshine of the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast. 

National Advertisers will find ‘it 
to their advantage to “follow up’”’ 
this prosperous group. The Daily 
Herald is“‘the medium to use, for it 
“covers the Coast” --- Gulfport, 
Mississippi City, Biloxi, Ocean 
Springs, Long Beach, Pass Christian, 
Wiggins, McHenry, Lyman. 


THE # Dairy HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi ~* Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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attractive or _ interestin 

Plans for the advertising — 
paign call for an investment of 
$475,000 a year, for a period of 
three years. The enterprise js in 
charge of a trade promotion com- 
mittee of leading executives of 
the largest companies in the 
Northwest. To handle the cam- 
paign the committee has obtained 
the services of Henry Schott, for 
six years vice-president, in charge 
of sales and advertising of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Schott is directing the 
work from Seattle. 


S. B. Gorham, President, Globe 
Decalcomanie 


Standish B. Gorham, formerly vice. 
president and treasurer of Palm, Fech- 
teler & Company, New York, has ac- 
quired control of the Globe Decal- 
comanie Company, New York, of which 
he is now president. 

James A. Fergusson, for many years 
sales manager of Palm, Fechteler & 
Company, has become associated with 
the Globe company as_ vice-president. 
Jacob H. Hufnagel, formerly president 
of the Globe company, has a ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. 

Other officers of the Globe company 
are: Charles P. Feuilly, assistant treas- 
urer and district representative in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New 
York; Louis P. Reynolds, secretary and 
district representative for New England 
and New York City; Frederick C. Gluck, 
assistant secretary and manager of the 
Chicago office, and Charles H. Hard- 
ing, treasurer and district representative 
for New Jersey and New York City. 


H. P. Bridge, Jr., Joins 
Keystone Publishing Company 


Harry P. Bridge, Jr., formerly sales 
promotion manager of the Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
has joined the Keystone Consolidated 
Publishing Company of that city. 


Parker Brothers Appoint 
Albert Frank Agency 


Parker Brothers, Inc., Salem, Mass., 
manufacturer of Parker games, has ap- 

inted the Boston office of Albert 
rank & Company, advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Southern Publishers Associa- 


tion Directors to Meet 
The board of directors of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on February 7 and 8. 
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The 


4 
F.J. ROSS 
Company, Inc. 


Things about ourselves 


—said by others 


¢¢ We are just completing the second 
year of our connection with F. J. Ross 
Companyand our confidence in them 
and respect for them has grown 
steadily . . . untiring in their efforts 
to make the advertising hit the 
mark... gauge the need of the 
moment . . . understand the pecu- 
liarities of our business... have 
worked with us rather than for us.?9 


—from our Red Letter Book 
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New Accounts for S. M. 
Masse Agency 


The WorkRite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has appointed The 
S. M. Masse Company, advertising 
agency, of that city, to direct its adver 
tising. Plans are being made for a 
campaign in newspapers and general 
magazines. 

The Roffmann Rim Corporation, Cleve- 
land, collapsible tire rims, also has ap- 
pointed the Masse agency to direct its 
advertising. Newspapers, trade papers 
and direct mail will be used for this 
account. 


United Fruit to Extend Ad- 
vertising Program 


Victor M. Cutter, president of the 
United Fruit Company, in an address 
before a recent convention of Western 
fruit jobbers at New Orleans announced 
that his corporation had appropriated 
$500,000 this year for a national ad- 
vertising campaign. 


“American Mercury” Appoints 
Louis N. Brockway 


Louis N. Brockway has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager of 
The American Mercury, New York. 
For six years he has been associated 
with one of the magazines of The 
Quality Group, most recently as ad- 
vertising manager. 


W. E. Earls Advanced by 
United States Rubber 


William E. Earls has been appointed 
manager of advertising of the general 
division of the United States Rubber 
Company, New York. He has been 
acting head of that department for the 
last year and has been associated with 
the company for ten years. 


Van Ess Laboratories Buy 
An-A-Cin 

An-A-Cin, a product of the Heid- 
brink Company, St. Paul, has been 
purchased by the Van Ess Laboratories, 
Chicago. The advertising for this prod- 
uct will be directed by Blackett & 
Sample, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. 


G. W. Harvey, Vice-President, 
Trade Periodical Company 


George W. Harvey has been elected 
vice-president of the Trade Periodical 
Company, Chicago, succeeding the late 
Heber W. Owens. Mr. Harvey has 
been with this company for twenty 
years. 


Joins Buffalo Agency 
James C. Moore has joined the copy 
staff of the Landsheft Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo. 
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Two Slogans Registered for 
Jenkins Valves 


JENKINS Bros. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have noted, with a good deal of 
interest, your registration of advertis- 
ing slogans, as on pages 41 and 42 of 
your issue of December 31, 1925, 

If agreeable, may we suggest two of 
our slogans as follows: 

“Always Marked with the Diamond,” 
and “Made for Maximum Service Not 
Merely the Average.” 

Jenkins Bros., 
W. Bykon Rure, 
Secretary. 


Indiana Lumber Dealers 
Urged to Advertise More 


Members of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana were urged 
to do more and better advertising, at 
their annual convention at Indian- 
apolis last week. Exhibits of different 
kinds of advertising as used by lumber 
dealers of Indiana and other States, 
were shown. O. D. Haskett, president 
of the association, presided at the 
sessions, 


Electric -Refrigeration Profits 
Almost Double 


The consolidated net profit of the 
Kelvinator Corporation, the Nizer Corpo 
ration and the Grand Rapids Refriger- 
ator (ompany, which were _ recently 
merged into the Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation, amounted to $2,831,169, 
after charges, for the ten months ended 
October 31, 1925. This is an increase 
of $1,774,646 over the net profits for 
the entire year of 1924. 


Changes in James Manufac- 
turing Company 

Ray Gardinier, assistant advertising 
manager of the James Manufacturing 
Company, Fort Atkinson, Wis., corn 
planters, has been made_ advertising 
manager. He succeeds Rudolph R. 
Krebs, who has joined The Archer Ad- 
vertising Company, Cincinnati, as mana- 
ger. 


Furnace Account for St. Louis 
Agency 
The American Furnace Company, St. 
Louis, manufacturer of hot air fur- 
naces, has retained the Simpson Adver 
tising Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising. 


Wichita “Eagle” Advances 
B 


N. Gretzer 


T. N. Gretzer, who has been manager 
ef the merchandising and_ service de- 
partment of the Wichita, Kans., Eagle, 
has been promoted to assistant adver- 
tising manager. 
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for 
i Uncle Jake says— 
« Ot 
0 of 
nd,” 
Not T IS usually on our detours that we 
, pick up the tacks. 

Sticking to the main highway in 
: life is, of course, the safest but not 
ed always the easiest thing to accom- 
~d plish, but we are all of us more or 
=, less inclined to take chances. Were 
os it not for this failing of ours, church 


social grab-bags and_ bucket-shops 
would have to go out of business. 


Our Bond and Ledger papers for 
n all business uses—letters, statements, 
bill-heads, etc., have made a place for 
themselves purely on their merits. In 
order that you may keep on the main 
highway, just leave a standing order 
with your printer to always use on 
your work “‘K. V. P.” Papers. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT (0, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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470 Grocery Stores 
135,000 Customers 


LONG BEACH 


CALIFORNIA’S - FOURTH -LARGEST- CITY 


$53,000,000 Bank Deposits 
$377 Per Capita of Population 
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Texas Traction Company 
Registers Two Slogans 


wERN TEXAS TRACTION COMPANY 
= WortH, Tex., Jan. 7, 1926. 
Editor of Painters’ Ink: 

We wish to register with your Slogan 
Clearing House the following which we 
have been using for several years: 

For interurban transportation, ‘“‘Speed 

ith Safety. 
ae 7 ransportation, “You Don’t 
Have to Park Your Street Car.” 

We believe you will find that these 
have not heretofore been registered and 
that we are entitled to use them in our 

ertising. 

Saenees Texas Traction Company, 
F, ANNON, 
Assistant Treasurer. 





David H. Fanning Dead 


David H. Fanning, founder of the 
Royal Worcester Corset Company, 
Worcester, Mass., died last week at the 

of ninety-five at that city. He was 
president of this company from its in- 
ception in 1861, until January 16, last, 
when he sold his interest to a syndicate 
of Worcester business men, and New 
York and Boston bankers, and retired 
from active business. 





Sunday Paper for Winter 
Haven, Fla. 


The first Sunday edition of the 
Winter Haven, Fla., Daily Chief will 
be published on January 31, and will 
be known as the Polk County Sunday 
Chief. George R. Moon will be in 
charge of advertising. 





Toilet Preparations Account 
for Gardner Agency 


The Melba Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, maker of toilet preparations, 
has appointed the Chicago office of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 


Will Represent Meadville 


“Tribune-Republican” 
_ The Meadville, Pa., Tribune-Repub- 
has appointed Howland & How- 
land, publishers’ representatives, New 
York and Chicago, as its national ad- 
vertising representatives. 


M. E. Phillips with Minneapo- 
lis Card Maker 


Morris E. Phillips has joined the ad- 
Vertising staff of The Buzza Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., greeting card manu- 
facturer. He was Tecently with the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York. 


John D. Plummer Dead 
John D.: Plummer, former publisher 
of the Springfield, Mass., Union, died 
at Pinehurst, N. C., on January 24, 
at the age of fifty-six. 
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Good Copy 


pitched in the right 
vein, does twothings 
forabigcorporation. 


It promotes a better 
understanding on 
thepartof thepublic. 


And it inspires a 
moreloyal and effec- 
tive service from the 
corporation’s own 
employeestothe 
public. 


It breaks down the 
barriers of distance 
and distrust, and 
inclines everybody 
to be more friendly: 


If you have major prob- 
lems which concern 
either your public or 
your employees, may we % 
be of service? 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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John L. Stewart Again Heads 


Pennsylvania Publishers 

John L. Stewart, ef the Washington 
Observer and Reporter, was re-elected 
president of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association at its an- 
nual meeting, which was held on Jan- 
uary 19 at Harrisburg. Charles M. 
Meredith was elected vice-president and 
Howard Reynolds, of the Corryville Sun, 
secretary-treasurer. 

William Fish, of the Coudersport 
Enterprise, was elected to the board 
of directors, to which the following were 
re-elected: George J. Campbell, Pitts- 
burgh Legal Journal; Paui R. Evrly, 
Bloomsburg Press; George A. Fahey, 
Franklin News Journal; W. R. Lynett, 
Scranton Times; William McLean, Jr., 
Philadelphia Bulletin; John F. Short, 
Clearfield Republican; D. N. Slep, Al- 
toona Mirror; F. A. Sweeney, Greens- 
boro Tribune Review; T. R. Williams, 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times; E. J. Stack- 
pole, Harrisburg Te slegraph; J. H. Zerby, 
Pottsville Republican, and _ Frederic 
Gedcharles, honorary member. 


National Tea Sales Gain 
One-Fifth 

Sales of the National Tea Company, 
for the year 1925 totaled $47,442,004 
against $39,034,011 in 1924, an increase 
of $8,398,993, or 21.5 per cent. Decem- 
ber sales were $4,707,168. This is 
$804,810, or 20.6 per cent more than 
the sales of December, 1924. 
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Arnold-Kraft, Inc., New 
Advertising Business 
Warren E. Kraft and F. 
Arnold have started an advertisi 
vice at Seattle, Wash., under the name 
of Arnold-Kraft, Inc. A service office 
will also be maintained at San Fran. 
cisco. For six years Mr. Kraft was 
with the Botsford-Constantine Company, 
recently as co-manager of its San Fran. 
cisco office. Mr. Arnold has been en- 
gaged in sales and advertising work at 
Washington, D. C.; Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 


Claude 
ing Ser- 


Smith - Corona Appoint 
. J. Bunting 


E.. 3. hada has been appointed 
assistant foreign sales manager of L. C 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. He was at one time 
with the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, and more recently 
was a South American agent for the 
Burroughs company. 


W. A. Adriance, Jr., Joins 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


W. A. Adriance, Jr., former art di 
rector of Charm, and at one time art 
director of James McCreery & Com- 
pany, has joined the creative staff of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, New 
York advertising agency. 








SUNDAY.... 59,202 


raising district of the State. 


year 1925—21,650,678 lines. 





Tampa Morning Tribune 


“South Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” 
Established 1894 


CIRCULATION 


In addition to complete coverage in Florida’s industrial and 
commercial city, the Tribune covers 190 cities and towns in 
twenty-four South Florida counties—the heart of the most 
rapidly growing and weathiest section of Florida. 
tory includes the rich industrial citrus, 


The Tribune stands TWELFTH among the newspapers of 
the United States in volume of advertising printed during the 


Only one New York newspaper and only 
one Chicago newspaper printed more ad- 
vertising in 1925 than the Tampa Tribune 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
National Representatives 


DAILY.... 34,321 


This terri- 
phosphate and truck- 
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It’s The Length Of Time 
An Agent Keeps An Account 
That Counts 


ANY TIMES you have read in Printers’ Ink, of new 
accounts secured by a newly formed so-called “go-getter 
agency.” 
You follow some of their campaigns. 
There is a crispness about the advertisements that appeals to 
you. 
You make a mental note to ask one of their men to call. 
About this time, some of the seemingly rather commonplace 
things that your own, long established agent has been doing, 
start to yield favorable results. 
Not sudden nor in spectacular amounts. 
Just steady, sure-footed, business-building. 
After a while, you find you have lost sight of the things the 
go-getter agency was doing. 
Its advertisements have lost much of their tang—just couldn’t 
sustain the pace. 
After all, it’s the Jong-pull and the strong-pull kind of adver- 
tising that best fits any business. 
The number of accounts an agency secures, doesn’t particularly 
matter. 
It’s how many it keeps and how long, that counts. 
The first three accounts this agency started with twenty years 
ago are still with us. Ten years is the average life of our 
accounts, against the usual five years. 
If 20 years’ experience with the long-pull and the strong-pull 
kind of advertising counts with you, then you might be in- 
clined to seek further facts about us. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 





L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Perhaps the Department of Labor 
Can Help You 


It Has a Tremendous Amount of Statistical Information Which Will 
Help Solve Advertising and Selling Problems 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

MONG all of the Govern- 

ment’s sources of vital busi- 
ness information there probably 
is not another, that is so gen- 
erally neglected as the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Of course, 
much of the large volume of sta- 
tistical information, the com- 
modity prices and trends, costs of 
living and other facts, which the 
department is responsible for, do 
get into the general and trade 
press finally, and are interpreted 
and disseminated by various other 
agencies. But this conventional 
system is costly in time and ef- 
fectiveness. 

A large part of this flow of 
merchandising facts and figures is 
of direct substantial value to 
advertising men and sales man- 
agers, and timeliness is one of the 
factors of its importance. Ob- 
viously, much time is lost in the 
usual distribution of this infor- 
mation, and, in many instances, its 
influence sadly diminishes dur- 
ing the process of dissemination. 
There is not the slightest doubt 
that the value of the department’s 
reports and publications to the 
average sales or advertising man- 
ager would be greatly increased 
if he secured them by tapping 
their original source. Strangely, 
however, the inquiries received by 
the department show that not one 
in a hundred deals with a subject 
closely related to selling or 
advertising. 

The other day, Ethelbert Stew- 
art, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, gave two reasons for the 
widespread neglect by business in- 
terests of the service of his of- 
fice. At the outset of the 
interview, he declared that one of 
the most prevalent opinions, fre- 
quently emphasized and generally 
shared by business men, is that 
statistics are not interesting. 

“That’s one of the greatest of 


158 


all current mistakes,” he said, 
“The success and profit of a sales 
or advertising plan may depend 
absolutely on the application and 
interpretation of statistical facts, 
That is frequently the case, and 
you can’t tell me that, when s0 
much depends on them, the facts 
are not interesting. Nevertheless, 
we have reason to believe that 
a great many business men fail 
to come to us for information due 
to the fact that they have been 
misled into believing that what 
we have to offer them is un- 
profitable, because of all the talk 
about statistics being cold, hard- 
boiled and uninteresting. The 
truth is that statistics tell one 
of the most fascinating stories in 
the world to the business man 
who will try to understand them. 

“And then there is another and 
a stronger reason. It deals with 
a trait of human nature. There 
seems to be a deep-seated convic- 
tion in the human mind that any- 
thing you get for nothing is 
worthless, and evidently the ma- 
jority of the business men of the 
country think that there is no 
exception to the rule. As you 
know, our reports are either dis- 
tributed free or sold at the mere 
cost of printing.” 


PUBLISHES PRICE TABULATIONS 


Mr. Stewart then explained that 
the principal activities of his 
office are the collection and publi- 
cation, at regular intervals, of 
wholesale and_ retail prices. 
“Wholesale Prices of Commodi- 
ties,” published monthly, presents 
the prices of 404 commodity items 
based on an index in comparison 
with 1913 prices. This publica- 
tion carries an index of farm 
products, foods, cloths and cloth- 
ing, fuel and lighting, metals and 
metal products, building materials, 
chemicals and drugs, and miscel- 
laneous commodities. 

Retail prices on foods are pub- 
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1 Will WILL YOUR SALES FOR 1926 
EXCEED 1925? 





Said, 
1 Sales 
coed We sincerely hope so 
facts, 
» and 
n $0 To accomplish this very thing, you have 
a undoubtedly established a selling plan and 

that we certainly do not wish to upset that plan. 

al 
on However, it should help youto know how 
be some of our clients, many of them leaders in 

= their respective industries, are planning to 
a make their sales for 1926 exceed 1925. 

ps They are coordinating all their selling 
: > activities through carefully planned direct 
a. mail campaigns created, prepared and pro- 
and duced by our organization—a unified, con- 
oe tinuous drive to get more business. 
ond Wouldn’t it be worth your while to find 
... out how this organization can be used to | 
the your profit and advantage in making your 
= 1926 sales greater than 1925? 
Write, or if it is very urgent, ‘phone 

Chickering 0350, for a representative to call. 

Such a request implies absolutely no obliga- 
at tion on your part. 
i | 
. WILLIAM GREEN 
ii- A CORPORATION 
: Complete Direct Advertising Service & Counsel 
“ Sales Promotion Marketing Merchandising | 





627 West 43rd Street New York 
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Statement from 


SOU TH 


formerly 


The Hollywood Magazine 


OUTH makes its appearance this month, not as 

a New Magazine, but as the NEW NAME of 
an ESTABLISHED PUBLICATION that has been 
in the field for more than a year. Our December 
cover bore the name Tropical America, which we 
cannot now use by reason of a legal conflict with 
another publishing company that had chosen the 
same title for a magazine announced to appear in 
March. Rather than jeopardize the future through 
long and costly litigation while the right to use the 
name is being determined, involving huge costs in 
addition to those already sustained, The Florida 
Society of America prefers to continue its publication 
under a new name. 


This procedure is purely a concession to expediency, 
having in mind the welfare and interests of our 
many thousand readers, and is in no sense a conscious 
relinquishment of rights legal or moral. It happens 
that we like SOUTH and we believe the reading 
public will like it. SOUTH is a good, brief, original 
and timely name. It carries a certain tinge of 
audacity to stamp its impress upon the minds of a 
forgetful public. Capitalizing in the direction trend 
of the greatest migration in history, SOUTH will 
command attention through its arresting timeliness, 
and the provocative challenge of its picturesque 
appeal. 


The Florida Society of America 
PUBLISHERS 
Editorial and Publishing Offices: Hollywood, Florida 
Advertising Office: 250 Park Ave., New York, Room 410 
GLENN W. SUTTON, Advertising Manager 
Murray Hill 3980—Vanderbilt 3089 


Chicago Representative, J. R. FERRIS, 537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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shed in “Prices and Cost of 
Living,” also in the Monthly 
Labor Review” which deals with 
all of the conditions that affect 
iabor. And there are numerous 
other publications and reports is- 
sued by the department which 
treat of quantities of com- 
modities purchased by labor, 
housing, employment, vocational 
training and other subjects. 

In an hour’s interview, as Mr. 
Stewart explained, it would be 
impossible to outline the entire 
cope of the department's statis- 
tical work; but he was able to 
show how much of the informa- 
tion could be used as a guide in 
national and zone advertising, for 
establishing sales quotas, and in 
other ways. 

“Understand,” he continued, “it 
is impossible for us to offer 
definite plans or formulas. In 
every instance, the business man 
who would use our statistics to 
advantage must apply the facts 
according to what he knows 
about his own business. Compe- 
tition is a factor, and an im- 
portant one. We know nothing 
about it, that is, in any specific 
way; but the business man must 
take it into consideration in 
making his estimates and fore- 
casts. Remember, also, that sta- 
tistics deal only with the actual 
quantitative facts expressed in 
figures. When you begin to talk 
why, then you are leaving the 
work of the statistician and get- 
ting into the study of economics. 
I am a statistician, not an econo- 
mist, and what I can tell you of 
the practical and economic value 
of our statistical work is largely 
from my observation of how 
others have applied the facts. 
“As an illustration, let us sup- 
pose that a manufacturer of 
shoes comes to us for informa- 
tion that will aid him in his busi- 
ness. We can tell him the num- 
ber of pairs of shoes bought 
annually per family or per capita. 
With these figures, several manu- 
facturers that I know of are 

estimating quotas with unusual 
accuracy. Of course they use 
other figures, such as the cost of 
living index and rate of employ- 
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Tri-Weekly Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


More than 
300,000 
a week 
Circulation in farm 


homes of the Southeast- 
ern States. 
A. B. C. statement just 
issued gives the details of 
this leaping circulation 
growth. 
The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 








tell 


your public what kind 
of house you are & 
how you serve them. 
Do it witha book. We 
will write, design, il- 


lustrate and print one 
you will be proud of. 


CurriERés HAaRForpD L'4 
Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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OtMuETHER in the 
appearance of the sales- 
man or of the printing 
a good presentation of 
your product is vital. 

“Beautiful Printing’ 


writes the maker of a bond 
paper printed by Offset 
Gravure. 


“More than offset, more than gravure.” 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 
110 Seventh Avenue 

Long Island City, New York 
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| [dea 
Creators, not 
Just illustrators 
Our idea of an advertising 
il tion without an idea 
is that it’s like a nerveless cop. 
It may arrest attention, 
but can't hold its prisoner. 


250 Park Ave. New York 


Martin Ullman Studios Incd 
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ment and wages paid, for purposes 
of comparison in estimating the 
selling influence of all the known 
factors. 

“Suppose a manufacturer of 
shoes is planning on branching 
out and opening new territories, 
He is a relatively small manufac- 
turer, we will say, and he wants 
to determine just where the mar- 
kets are that are most favorable 
for his products. Many of our 
statistics are for certain sections, 
groups of States, as well as for 
the country as a whole. There- 
fore, it is a simple matter to con- 
trast the trade conditions of vari- 
ous sections as they are indicated 
by our current figures and the 
trends shown by figures covering 
a period of years. 


A TYPICAL CASE 


“Tt would not be unusual for 
this manufacturer to find that one 
section appeared to be more 
favorable than others. We will 
suppose that it is an industrial 
section, and that our figures show 
a long period of steady demand 
for labor at a relatively high rate, 
and that the cost of living is 
slightly below, or at least no 
higher, than the average for the 
country. This condition, or one 
similar, would show a favorable 
market, provided the manufac- 
turer were conveniently located 
and that competition was not too 
stiff; but those are things that 
every manufacturer must decide 
for himself. 

“When this hypothetical business 
man delves into our records for 
the first time, he will find some 
surprising information. For in- 
stance, I believe that the opinion 
is fairly general that when a mild 
depression affects the country, or 
when lay-offs and factory shut- 
downs ‘occur in a section, the 
reaction lessens the volume pur- 
chased of any and all necessary 
commodities. But our figures 
show that total volumes in units 
of necessary products are only 
very slightly affected, if at all, by 
conditions of the kind 

“In prosperous times, or in 
communities which are enjoying 
a boonj, the tendency is to pur- 
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—In Washington, D. C. 


—always a prosperous market with a cos- 
mopolitan audience promptly responsive 
to well-planned advertising campaigns 


“ “Ohe & 
Washington Times 


gained 


849,178 lines 


in 1925 over 1924 with its own startling 
gain of more than a half million agate lines! 


“Talk to the Town Through The Times” 





is more than an apt alliteration—it is a 


guide-post to advertising success 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES and THE 
WASHINGTON HERALD, combined circula- 
tion 112,554, sold in combination at 25c¢ per 
line—the largest unit coverage in Washington 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
New York City Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Boston Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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chase goods of better quality and 
higher prices. Hence, under those 
conditions, while more money is 
spent for a given necessary com- 
modity than in normal times, the 
volume of items is not materially 
increased. Reverse the condition, 
reduce the buying power of a sec- 
tion of the country, and you will 
find a marked tendency to buy 
cheaper grades of a_ necessary 
product; the total amount of 
money spent for it will be re- 
duced; but the volume of items 
will not be materially affected. 

“The man who makes $20 a week 
buys just about as many pairs of 
shoes per year as the worker who 
earns $40; but the $20 man spends 
less for them. And the same can 
be said for hats, clothing, shirts, 
foods and all of the other neces- 
sary commodities. Therefore, the 
manufacturer who uses our sta- 
tistical information for a guide, 
must take into careful considera- 
tion the quality of merchandise 
on which he specializes.” 

It is obvious, as Mr. Stewart 
pointed out, that these same 
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figures can be used to advantage 
in planning advertising cam- 
paigns. He mentioned several jn- 
stances of advertisers using the 
monthly statistics to prepare ad- 
vertising material for certain sec- 
tions of the country, in advance 
of indicated changes in buying 
power; but, unfortunately, he 
could not give the details. 

One very interesting feature of 
the work of the office is the op- 
portunity some of the records give 
to contrast the effect of fashions 
and changed standards of living. 
Many of the figures go as far 
back as 1880, and some of the 
records are even older. These old 
figures are invaluable to econo- 
mists in establishing trends; but 
they are most interesting in the 
contrasts they furnish. 

For instance, they furnish the 
information that the average lady, 
when she was dressed for the street 
in 1880, wore approximately fifty- 
four yards of textiles. Today, the 
average woman wears from five to 
five and a half yards of textiles. 

Although these contrasting 
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Wanted a VISUALIZER 


—a good onel 


MAN who has a thorough understanding of layout, art and 
cA typography. A man who can create comprehensives of the 
highest. type, who is fast with layout and sure with typography. 
A man who knows good art work, where to get it and how to buy it. 


A man capable of directing art and typography for the best 
national media as well as metropolitan newspapers . 
who can get fine effects, who can interpret the spirit and feeling 
A man who will never be satisfied with the 
mediocre but is always striving to improve on his best. 


If he can do finished art work, so much the better. 


The position is with a leading Southern agency in a city where 
living conditions are ideal in every respect. 
there is a splendid opportunity with salary commensurate with 
Please do not answer this advertisement unless you 
are fully convinced you meet the qualifications outlined. Write 
fully, stating past experience and salary expected. 
munications will be held in strictest confidence. 


ADDRESS “G,” BOX 71, c-o PRINTERS’ INK. 


- a man 


For the right man 


All com- 
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UTTING IT OVER 


A Survey of Business Exploitation 


By EDWARD BONNS and C. E. CARRIER 


Here for the first time is a book explaining the 
modern science of keeping a name, a product or an 
idea before the public by means and methods of ex- 


ploitation. 


Exploitation covers the entire field of 


public appeals publicly made. 
It blankets forms of mass suggestion merging ad- 
vertising publicity and propaganda into a single unit. 


A BRIEF IDEA OF THE CONTENTS 


Do you know: - 
That the Standard Oil Co. 


gave away two million good 
luck lamps in China to create a 
market for kerosene? 


That Wrigley collected every 
telephone book in the country 
and sent to 8,500,000 homes a 


sample package of chewing gum? 


That he engaged giants to 
demonstrate to the Chinese how 
to chew gum? 


That the Prince of Wales is 
the Royal Exploiter of Great 
Britain; that England had 4,500 
paid publicity men to circulate 
propaganda in the United States? 


That Henry Ford engaged 
jokesmiths to create jokes about 
the Ford car to keep the name 
before the public? 


That Dr. Coue was put over 
by an American showman? 


That Irene Castle started the 
bobbed hair craze? 


That the Ford Peace Ship, the 
Lipton Yacht Races, the Edison 
Questionnaire, the dash to Nome 
with diphtheria vaccine, the 
Atlantic City Beauty Contests, 
the recent world aeroplane flight 
were for the purpose of ex- 
ploitation ? 


These are but a few of the interesting facts ex- 
plained in this remarkable book. 

It is not a book of instruction but explains how our 
great industries, corporations and individuals keep 
their name before the public. 

It will prove invaluable to Manufacturers, Adver- 


tisers and Agencies. 


Price $3.65 Postpaid 
SIEBEL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


32-34 WEST 20th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Put it on your List! 


ROCHESTER 
ABENDPOST 


The Germans in Rochester are lib- 
eral buyers and have the money 
with which to pay. 


50,000 Germans 


in Rochester 
(75,000 within the 40-mile radius) 


There has been a large influx of 
Germans, Austrians and Swiss 
within the last three years. 


ROCHESTERS GERMAN DANY 
50,000 GERMANS IN ROCHESTER 
L. Klebahn 
280 Madison Ave., New York 
Eastern Advertising Representative 
Franklin E. Wales 
140 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Western Advertising Representative 

















The | 
Tragedy 
of Waste 


An epoch making book 
by Stuart Chase 


Challenges 
Advertisers 


IS ADVERTISING 


“90 per cent waste” 


“Useless employment for 
600,000” 


“Competitive wrangling” 
“Hothouse forcing” 
“Capitalizing human frailties” 


? 


On sale at all bookstores—$2.50 ° 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


| 
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facts appear to throw a great deal 
of light on the reason for the 
present condition of the New 
England cotton mills, Mr. Stey- 
art explained that they told the 
least important part of the Story, 
While, in 1880, the majority of 
all American women had but one 
“going out” costume, the average 
woman today, even among the 
working classes, has __ several, 
While the volume of silk gar. 
ments annually sold has increased 
enormously, the per capita con- 
sumption of cotton goods has not 
decreased. The economic reasons, 
as illustrated by statistical facts, 
for the condition of the New Eng- 
land cotton goods industry, as 
Mr. Stewart explained them, are 
beyond the scope of this article. 
However, there is no doubt that 
the members of any industry who 
find their demand diminishing can 
throw considerable light on the 
reason by a study of the statistical 
records of the Department of 


Labor. 


There is no reason why the de- : 


partment’s information cannot be 
used in selling and advertising as 
well as in the field of labor. The 
opinion appears to prevail that 
the statistics can be applied 
only to labor problems, and un- 
doubtedly, the effectiveness with 
which they have been applied to 
these problems has emphasized 
this general impression. 


HOW ONE FIRM SAVED MONEY 


As an example, a large indus- 
trial concern recently appealed to 
the department for figures on 
prices of commodities, wages, 
costs of living and the like. Cor- 
respondence developed the fact 
that the concern was planning to 
open its own retail stores. Its 
workers had demanded higher 
wages on the basis that cost of 
living in the town was abnormally 
high, and the company contended 
that the stores were charging 
prices that were much _ higher 
than the market justified. 

According to the record of the 
case, the department was able to 
furnish both the company and its 
employees with figures and sta- 
tistical information which plainly 
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dated the causes for the con- 

po Then, with the aid of the 

ent, co-operation, and not 
increased competition, was of- 
fered the local retailers. In this 
way, the dealers of the town were 
mabled to readjust their prices 
without serious loss, the workers 
witadrew their demand, and 
everybody was satisfied. 

This experience is typical of 
many of the kind. But instances 
of similar applications to mer- 
chandising problems are compara- 
tively rare. As Mr. Stewart said, 
however, several cases each year 
in which labor statistics have 
proved valuable when secured 
directly from their original 
source, and innumerable instances 
where the information has 
reached the merchandiser through 
the usual roundabout course, have 
convinced him that there are 
many opportunities for business 
men to use the information more 
profitably and to secure it by 
means of direct contact. 


PUT IT UP TO THE GOVERNMENT 


“There are so many reports and 
publications,” he continued, “is- 
sued by the department, that I 
think the business man with a 
specific problem, who is _ not 
familiar with the work of the of- 
fice, would be confused in at- 
tempting to select the proper ma- 
terial from the catalogue. His 
best procedure, I am sure, is to 
send us the details of his prob- 
lem. That is the quickest and 
best method of securing the best 
information we can give him. Let 
him write us fully, telling us 
about the condition he faces, just 
what he desires to accomplish, 
and information regarding the 
quality of his products and their 
prices. 

“His letter will have the very 
careful attention of trained stat- 
isicians and economists. And 
we shall be pleased to point out 
to him, not only the publications 
and reports of the department 
which will be most likely to aid 
him, but also how, in a general 
way, the information should be 
applied to the solution of his 
problem.” 
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"* The Ace of Typography”’ 


( 

} 
New in the columns of ( 
Printers’ Ink. Known for ( 
Typographic Excellence ( 
by our numerous repre- § 
sentative clients. The ( 
rapid growth of “‘A-C’” is ( 
an effective demonstra- ( 
tion of “A-C”’supremacy ( 
in affairs typographic. ( 
Get in touch with "‘A-C”’ ( 

( 


ADVERTISING - CRAFTSMEN 
132 West 31st St., New York ( 


PENNSYLVANIA 8789-8790 
LM LO ff fl fo, 




















— i 
100 MATS, $5.00 


This Size, This Subject and 
Ninety-nine Others 
Excellent for a series of single- 
column ads, clever house-organ 
illustrations or for putting a 
punch in any printed matter. 


Rite Now for Proof Showing a 
Hundred Subjects 


Also Reasonably Priced in Electros 


COBB SHINN 
207-B Fair Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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An Unusual 
Opportunity 
for a 
Salesman 


The leading organiza- 
tion in its division of the 
advertising business has 
a real opening for a 
salesman in New York 
City. 

A man who has been 
selling space in one of 
the good publications in 
the metropolitan dis- 
trict, or art work, or 
window display, would 
have contact with ad- 
vertisers and agencies 
that should be valuable. 


The salesman who makes 
good in this work will 
earn from $500 to $1,000 
a month—-as other sales- 
men in our organization 
are doing. And he will 
have a permanent place 
in a progressive, grow- 
ing, contented organiza- 
tion. 

Write, giving your age, 
education, race, salaries 
earned and enough of 
your experience to war- 
rant a personal inter- 
view, to 


“President,” Box 73, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Mundy Sales Corporation 
Formed 


Mundy Hoistin i 

Company, Newark, N. J., a fine 
the Mundy Sales Corporation to market 
its entire output. Charles H. Foster 
who has been advertising manager of 
the former company, has been made 
secretary in charge of sales and adver. 
tising of the new organization, with 
headquarters at New York. 


MacLean Libbey with 
H. Boker & Company 


MacLean Libbey, formerly with the 
Stanley Insulating Company, New York, 
and with Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., hardware manufacturers, 
has joined H. Boker & Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer and importer 
of cutlery, hardware and steel, as sales 
manager. 


The J. S. 








Candy Account for Schultz- 
McGregor Agency 


The Euclid Candy Corporation, New 
York, maker of Love Nest bars, has 
appointed The Schultz-McGregor Corpo- 
ration, advertising agency, also of New 
York, to direct its advertising account. 
Plans call for the use of newspaper, 
outdoor, and business-paper advertising. 





Water Heater Account for 
John Craig Healy 


The Economy Heater Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of automatic in- 
stantaneous storage water heaters, has 
appointed John Craig Healy, of that 
city, as its advertising counsel. Voca- 
tional publications and direct-mail ad- 
vertising are to be used. 


Appoint Prudden, King & 
Prudden 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive for the following papers: the Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, Post; Yankton, S. D., 
Press & Dakotan, and the Huntington, 
Ind., Herald. 


D. N. Peirce Joins McGraw- 
Hill Company 


Daniel N. Peirce, vice-president of 
MacRae’s Blue Book Company, Chi- 
cago, for the last five years, has joined 
the reference book department of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, New York. 











Business-Paper Course to Start 


The spring course in ge a 
advertising, given by New York Uni 
i begin 

a O’Connell, service manager of 
Textile World, New York, will be the 
instructor. 


yoretey will on February 1. 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE WITH REGRET 
THAT UPON THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THEIR FOUNDING 
FEBRUARY 7, 1926 
MR. GEORGE L. SULLIVAN 


RETIRES FROM THEIR ORGANIZATION 


Dy 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Advertising 


130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 










































CONTACT 
MAN for 


Organization of 
ADVERTISING 
ARTISTS 


| The man we have in mind 
| should be a creator. He | 
i} should be able to furnish 
H ideas, and make rough lay- 
|| outs. Heshould be capable 

of handling the Contact work 
on accounts already estab- 
lished, and should be able to 
develop new business. In 
writing give complete infor- 
mation, and expectations. 
Address **T,’” Box 68, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 



































Get results? 
This man does! 


As a young man he took hold of a 
business in the Middle West and wound 
up the job by adding a little better than 
$2,000,000 to yearly sales. Then, for 
several years, was Vice-President 
and General Manager of a Canadian 
firm whose business runs well into mil- 
lions a year. 

Today, a man in the early forties, he’s 
located in Chicago—and is no less suc- 
cessful. But— 

He wants a job of wider possibilities 
—a job where he can use his equip- 
ment to build big results. 

The following estimate of character is 
based on a long business acquaintance: 


. Initiative and vision to a marked de- 
gree. 

2. A strong talent for choosing, training 
and directing men. 

3. A proved ability in analyzing sales 
problems. 

4. A personality which enlists support 
and co-operation all down the line. 
Interested? Then dictate a brief note to 
“J,” Box 74, Printers’ Ink 


~ 
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Knowing in Advance 
the Results Advertising 
Will Bring 





(Continued from page 6) 
with them. Sometimes they find 
that those who agree spend too 
little. It often takes years to get 
back the cost of conversion. 

All this can be learned at a 
trifling cost by the use of coupons 
and samples. One can learn from 
the thousands what the millions 
will do. One can stop his adven- 
ture at a trifling loss. Or, if he 
proceeds, he proceeds on a 
certainty. I cannot understand 
why, with that opportunity, any- 
one will advertise blindly. 

Samples and coupons profit the 
advertiser in a still greater way. 
He can know the results of every 
advertisement, can compare every 
form of approach. 

We often find that a certain ad- 
vertisement can bring from four 
times to ten times the results by 
a simple change in headline. We 
learn what people are seeking, and 
that is not often what we think 
they seek. 

We learn that one form of 
presentation is many times as 
effective as another. And we 
profit by that knowledge. But if 
we had no key we might blindly 
court disaster. Samples and 
coupons enable us always to 
present our problems to the court 
of last resort. 

A certain manufacturer of oat- 
meal felt that the long cooking 
process deterred many from using 
his product. An inventor came to 
him with ready-cooked oats. To 
the average taste these granules 
excelled the ordinary oatmeal, and 
two minutes prepared them for 
serving. So all agreed that this 
new product formed a delightful 
innovation. They called it Two- 
Minute Oats. 

But people did not accept it. The 
flavor, to most people, seemed 


better than ordinary oats. But the . 


oatmeal appeal was to oatmeal 
users, and they had fixed ideas on 
flavor. They loved the raw oat 
flakes cooked for thirty minutes. 
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Plain Dealer Building 





We continue 
to grow 


HE Art Gravure Corporation announces 

the purchase of the rotogravure plant of 
The Regensteiner Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 
which will be operated immediately as a 
western plant. 


The Art Gravure Corporation now oper- 
ating two plants, one in New York and one 
in Cleveland has added this third plant in 
response to the increasing demands by west- 
ern clients for a complete gravure service. 


An unusual creative service is offered to 
direct mail advertisers and equipment in all 
three plants is well suited to the production 
of profitable direct mailing pieces, magazine 
inserts and newspaper supplements. 


Art Gravure Corporation 
General Offices: 406 West 31st St. 
New York City 


Cleveland, O. Chicago, Ill. 











Regensteiner Building 
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We Want 
a Copy Man 
—and More 


One whose principal job 
will be to produce crea- 
tive ideas and write mag- 
azine and newspaper 
advertisements. 


One who can make rough 
layouts to illustrate his 
written ideas. 


One who has a general 
knowledge of advertising 
practice and a specific 
knowledge of the me- 
chanics of advertising— 
illustrations, typography 
and engraving. 

The grade of man we 
want may be a copy 
chief or an assistant copy 
chief at present. If you 
earn less than $5000.00, 
please don’t apply. 
Location is New York, 
with an A. A. A. A. 
agency. 

Write at once, stating 
your qualifications, and 
submit proof of some of 
your copy. 


Address “H.,” Box 76, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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But this new flavor of ready- 
cooked oats was something they 
could not accept. So Two- 
Minute Oats proved a failure. 

Later another inventor presented 
a way to cook raw oat flakes in 
from three to five minutes. The 
flavor was not changed. At first 
these oatmeal-makers resented the 
suggestion. The people had turned 
down Two-Minute Oats. Why 
would they accept a three-to-five- 
minute oat food? 

But these makers were per- 
suaded to make a test offer. Ina 
few cities an advertisement was in- 
serted, with a coupon good at any 
grocery for a full-size package of 
these quick-cooking oats. The 
coupons came back to the makers, 
and a letter was written to each 
user asking for a verdict. A 
stamped envelope was_ enclosed 
for reply. The users were told 
that it made no difference which 
form of oats they preferred. Both 
were raw oats, identical in flavor, 
but one cooked in one-sixth the 
time of the other. Which form 
would they prefer? About 91 per 
cent of the users voted for quick- 
cooking oats, and a new era in the 
oatmeal business was established 
by their vote. 

I have sat around many direc- 
tors’ tables where  gray-haired 
men tried to decide people’s wants. 
Most of them were mistaken. 
Most of their possible customers 
had idiosyn¢racies, habits and preju- 
dices they could not measure up. 
They had too limited a viewpoint. 
But nobody was ever mistaken 
who submitted his proposition to a 
few thousand people in print with 
a sample and fathomed their re- 
actions. 

Blind advertising is very good 
for those who desire to dodge re- 
sponsibility. But it leads to no 
heights, for the creator or the user. 
It offers no clear evidence of its 
effects. It may succeed, but the 
cost may be many times the 
necessary. 

I want to deal with individuals, 
just as I did when I sold in person. 
I want to figure cost and result, as 
I did then. I want the product 
largely to sell itself. I want to 
learn the most profitable appeals, 
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and I cannot do that without 
keyed comparisons. On one line 
it took five years to learn what 
people wanted most, and I learned 
it by coupon returns. On an- 
other line I compared 1,100 adver- 
tisements by sample inquiries be- 
fore I learned the best approach. 

It is folly to do otherwise. We 
move in a limited circle. The 
people we know do not form a 
criterion. We must average up 
the masses. And coupon returns 
form the only quick way I know. 

Advertising is to me simply an 
extension of my youthful can- 
vassing methods. Now I reach 
millions where I then reached a 
few. But I present them samples 
as I then did. I argue my proposi- 
tion in my ablest way. Then I 
figure the cost and result, just as I 
did in the old days. Spreading my 
gospel is merely an incident. I de- 
mand to know how many I 
convert and what those converts 
buy. 

We who do that will sacrifice 
much advertising. At least nine- 
tenths of the money spent in print 
is spent on sheer optimism. But 
those who know results, who get 
down to individuals, will be the 
long-time spenders. And _ those 
who don’t will give to advertising 
all its speculative factors. 

Some leading magazines now de- 
cline advertising which apparently 
cannot pay. I argue that they 
should go further. They should 
discourage advertising whose re- 
sults never can be known. In no 
other line of business is cost and 
result so obscured. We must 
reveal them before advertising can 
attain its proper place and scope. 
The way is by samples and 
coupons, by getting down to 
fundamentals and learning our 
real effects. 


E. C. Blair Returns to 
Columbus Agency 


E. Carson Blair, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of The Robbins & Pearson Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, advertising 
agency, has returned to that agency in 
the same capacity. Following a recent 





re-organization the officers of the agency 
are: William H. Robbins, president; 
Mr. Blair and Harry J. Nichols, vice- 
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? 


Can you 
write 
and 
edit 
house 
publi- 
cations 


? 


Can you write? 
Can you edit? 


Do you like House Publi- 


cations? 
Can you dig out news? 


Will your articles sell your 
ideas? 


Are you a good mixer? 


Can you co-operate with 
salesmen and department 
heads with whom you will 
come in intimate contact? 


If so, here is an opportunity 
for you. 


A twenty-five year old organization, 
the leader of its kind in the world, 
wants a man to head its Publica- 
tions Department. There are sev- 
eral house organs going to sales- 
men, dealers and customers. If 
you are qualified for this work and 
desire to take an active part in our 
aggressive merchandising program, 
write at once, giving your experi- 
ence and stating the salary you 
wish. Please understand that this 
is not a job for a beginner. Ad- 
dress “O.,”’ Box 79, Printers’ Ink. 





presidents; and Maurice L. Mullay, sec- 
retary and general manager. 
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Production Man 


wants 
Better Connection 


S now assistant mechanical 

production manager with 
New York Agency, handling 
national accounts, 6 years’ ex- 
perience. Thorough knowl- 
edge of printing, engraving and 
typography. Has also handled 
entire routine of department. 
Familiar with other depart- 
ments of agency service, such 
as space buying, forwarding, 
accounting, etc. 

Now seeks broader oppor- 
tunity either with a progressive 
and growing agency or in ad- 
vertising department of a large 
manufacturer, 





cAddress 


[L Box K-75 Printers’ Ink 






































ONLY 


newspaper in Los Angeles 
carrying the advertising of 


EVERY 


Los Angeles Department 
Store! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Miohigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg. .» New York 
A. 3. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














The Dominant Paper 
in the Lumber Field 
is the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
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1925’s Advertising 
Expenditure 


Boston Betrer Business Commission, 
NC. 
Boston, Mass, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In our annual report we are desirous 
of including a page of statistics. On 
this page we would like to give a figure 
on the amount of money spent for ad- 
vertising in the United States in 1925. 

If you have any figures on this sub- 
ject or any others which will give an 
idea of the great size of the advertising 
done, would appreciate it if you would 
let us have them, with the source to 
which we should give credit. 

Boston Betrer Business Commission, 
Inc. 
Ricuarp C. Suaw, 
Representative. 


RINTERS’ INK maintains that 

no one is qualified to give any 
such figure—for 1925 or any other 
year. Advertising’s various forms 
are too numerous and too diverse. 
From time to time, estimates of 
the country’s total annual ex- 
penditure on advertising are given 
out by certain individuals, but 
Printers’ INK does not encourage 
the use of them. Such figures are 
apt to be either exaggerated or 
misleading.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Jessamine G. Hoagland to 
Start Own Business 


Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland has re- 
signed her position as manager of the 
savings department of the National 
Bank of the Republic, Chicago, and 
lans to open an office of her own as 
ser advertising and window display 
counsel. She was with the National 
City Bank for ten years, as manager 
of advertising, new business and the 
Savings department, and has been man- 
ager of the savings department of the 
National Bank of the Republic since 
the merger of those institutions last 
year. 


Appointed by Pacific Coast 


Agencies 

James C. Knollin has been placed in 
charge of a new agricultural department 
established by the affiliated advertising 
agencies of the Johnston-Ayres Com 
pany, San Francisco, the L. S. Gillham 
Company, Los Angeles and K. L. Ham 
man-Advertising, Oakland, Calif. 


Carter Miller Dead 


Carter Miller, advertising manager 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, died recently at 
that city. He had been with the Tim- 

















ken company for six years. 
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ION, 
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The Meaning What is the sig- 








of the nificance of all 
M the business 
ergers mergers which 


are taking place? For the last few 
months, hardly a day has passed 
that has not witnessed a new 
merger or at least the rumor of 
one. Not since the trust-forming 
days of the McKinley administra- 
tion has the country seen such a 
period of business consolidations 
as it is at present experiencing. 
There are, of course, many rea- 
sons for these mergers. At a cer- 
tain period in the business cycle, 
mergers are perhaps a logical de- 
velopment. When business has 
passed through a time of vast ex- 
pansion, it inevitably finds itself 
over-developed in some directions. 
When this happens, it is a good 
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stroke of economy to merge some 

of these surplus enterprises. 

The last ten years has been, in 
certain respects, the most prosper- 
ous period the United States has 
ever had. The good times which 
have prevailed caused extensive 
expansion in many industries. Not 
only did existing companies jn 
these fields greatly increase their 
facilities, but, in addition, new 
enterprises were started. While 
the war and the post-war periods 
were exerting their mighty stimu- 
lus on business, there was room 
for all these enterprises. 

But now that world business 
conditions are approximating nor- 
mal, competition is once more in 
control. Where there are too 
many units in an industry, this 
competition is likely to become so 
ruthless that only the fittest can 
survive, Under such circum- 
stances, mergers are not only in- 
evitable, but also wholesome. It is 
better that rival concerns consoli- 
date than that they fight to the 
death. 

One of the most insistent cries 
of the times is for a reduction in 
the cost of distribution. Competi- 
tion is perhaps the principal cause 
of the high cost of distribution. 
Sit in the buying office of any re- 
tail store for a few hours and it 
will become apparent what a tre- 
mendous duplication there is in 
our selling machinery. Salesman 
after salesman will come in with 
a line and with prices and terms 
that in scarcely any respect differ 
from the line or terms and prices 
of any competing line. The buyer 
of a department store told us re- 
cently that when he announced his 
readiness to look at children’s gar- 
ments, 104 competing salesmen 
showed up. The buyer was able to 
look at only fifteen or twenty of 
these lines and to purchase from 
but three. 

When so many competitors exist 
in one industry, some are bound 
to be eliminated eventually. The 
trouble is that in the process of 
elimination incalculable harm is 
likely to be done to the industry. 

The question remains whether 
or not mergers help a situation of 
this kind. It is the weakest con- 
cerns that usually cause the most 
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trouble and, as a rule, the weak 
concerns do not get a chance to 
merge. Mergers are usually 
formed between the fairly suc- 
cessful houses in the field. 

Even at that, these mergers 
usually help a heavily-competitive 
industry. Two strong companies 
by uniting their lines, patents, 
trade-marks, selling forces and 
other resources are better able to 
cope with a lot of irresponsible 
competition than is cach company 
fighting singly. 

As a whole, mergers do not hurt 
advertising. Healthy competition 
is good for advertising. But when 
an industry becomes over-crowded 
and cut-throat competition results, 
advertising finds it difficult to 
function economically. An indus- 
try that has _ been _ stabilized 
through the cleansing process of 
mergers is in a better position to 
advertise, just as it is in a better 
position to sell or to do anything 
else. 


Until the Before the con- 
Last Market vention of the 
New Jersey State 

Is Tapped Bottlers of Car- 


bonated Beverages, Eric Scudder, 
head of a soft drink manufactur- 
ing company of Chicago, recently 
made the following statement: 

“Immediately following the en- 
forcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment our business de- 
creased 42 per cent. It has been 
only by hard labor in the distribu- 
tion of soft drinks to every small 
store in every town and hamlet 
that we regained the loss. We ex- 
pect to double our business next 
year.” 

The history of marketing has 
been studded with instances of 
companies that have had a large 
section of their markets wiped out 
almost overnight. Some of these 
companies have tossed the sponge 
high in the air and liquidated for 
the benefit of their stockholders. 
Others, however, like the leaders 
in the soft drink industry, have 
refused to give up without a 


struggle, and have searched for 
the answer to their problems. 

The answer is usually found in 
wider distribution and more ag- 
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gressive advertising to get and 
hold that distribution. No manu- 
facturer can say truthfully that 
his business is a failure until he 
knows that he is tapping his last 
market. No matter how exten- 
sive an advertiser’s market, there 
are usually just over the hill other 
and still wider markets waiting the 
calls of his salesmen and the force 
of his advertising. 

This may be an old story to 
some advertisers, but it is the kind 
of a story that bears repeated em- 
phasis. No business is dead until 
it has tapped the last market. 
And, as the automobile industry is 
proving, few manufacturers have 
ever been able to find what the last 
market really is. It is always just 
beyond the horizon, 





The Price- We read in the 
Confectioners 

Cutting Journal that fifty 

Situation Philadelphia con- 


fectionery jobbers have got to- 
gether and formulated a plan for 
meeting price-cutting competition 
What these fifty jobbers have 
done is to make arrangements 
with several manufacturers for 
supplies of certain items of candy 
to be marketed under a uniform 
special brand. The brand name 
decided upon is “State House.” 
The plan is to maintain an effec- 
tive control over the distribution 
of this brand through the jobbers’ 
association and to keep it out of 
the hands of distributors who cut 
prices. 

This move by confectionery 
jobbers is a sign of the times. It 
is added evidence that distributors 
are joining manufacturers in 
recognition of the disadvantages 
of price cutting. 

Manufacturers who want infor 
mation on what may be done right 
now to maintain prices will find a 
constructive suggestion in the ar- 
ticle by Paul T. Cherington, which 
appeared in the January 21 issue 
of Printers’ Inx. Mr. Chering- 
ton points out that there is only a 
small island of safety in the vast 
ocean of price maintenance re- 
strictions. However, he charts 
this island so clearly that any 
business navigator possessing ordi- 
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nary skill should be able to steer 
his way to it without getting into 
trouble. 





No Cause We are not. in 
for Rubber sympathy with 


the agitation 
Hysteria which has been 


kicked up over the British rubber 
situation. The controversy has 
been allowed to reach the non- 
sensical stage. Calm discussion 
has given way to wild exaggera- 
tion. 

Even if the situation were as 
serious as it is depicted, there 
would still be no excuse for the 
hard words that are spoken against 
the British Government. In dis- 
cussing the matter, many of our 
citizens and some of our public 
officials have not only given an ex- 
hibition of temper but also have 
shown bad taste. 

Ever since the war, the United 
States has been in the embarrass- 
ing position of being the world’s 
creditor. As such, we have excited 
the envy of the people of other 
nations. We have been accused of 
draining the world of its’ wealth 
and of capitalizing the misfortunes 
of other countries. “While we do 
not deserve this reputation, be- 
cause we have it we should be the 
last country to become exercised 
over an economic situation that is 
bringing prosperity to some of the 
citizens of another nation. 

But the situation is not so seri- 
ous as the ranters would have us 
believe. This was well explained 
by Sir Esme Howard, Great Bri- 
tain’s Ambassador to the United 
States, in an address before the 
Advertising Club of New York 
on January 23. A portion of this 
address appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The January bulletin of the 
National City Bank, presumably 
written by George E. Roberts, the 
vice-president, goes into this rub- 
ber crisis in great detail. It shows 
that the situation is economic and 
not political, The post-war de- 
pression was the cause of world- 
wide restriction in rubber plant- 
ing. As a result, when business 
conditions became more normal 
and the automobile industry began 
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to boom, there was an inevitable 
shortage of rubber. 

Then it was that the Stevenson 
plan started to function to the 
profit of the British planters. The 
plan, however, would not have 
been so successful had not the de- 
mand for rubber exceeded the sup- 
ply or had not the 1919 depression 
stopped rubber development. In a 
sense, therefore, it is economic law 
and not the Stevenson law that is 
bringing prosperity to Eastern rub- 
ber plantations. 

The National City Bank bulletin 
goes on to show that the British 
have no monopoly of rubber plant- 
ings. It contends that the present 
situation, whether it is caused by 
the Stevenson plan or not, contains 
the seeds of its own solution. The 
prevailing high rubber prices will 
cause extensive rubber plantings to 
be made. Thus, in time, supply 
will catch up with demand and the 
present crisis will be cured as are 
all such crises—through the opera- 
tion of economic law. 





Department Store to Sell 
Real Estate 


The Fair, Chicago department store, 
will open a real estate department on 
February 1. Arrangements have been 
made with George F. Nixon & ( ompany 
for the co-operative handling of real 
estate, for homes or as an investment, 
over the counter like other merchan- 
dise. Some 40,000 acres are to be of- 
fered in this manner as a part of the 
store’s stock. 

Customers seeking real estate parcels 
as part of their purchases from the 
store may indicate the kind of property 
they desire and also the location. From 
the store they will be taken by bus to 
view the properties. The plan provides 
for real estate purchases on the instal- 
ment plan. 





Continental Motors Earnings 
Larger 


The Continental Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, reports net earnings, after 
charges, of $2,811,323 for the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1925. This is 
an increase of $309,323 over net earn- 
ings of the previous year. 





Los Angeles Office for Izzard 
Agency 

_ The Izzard Company, Seattle, adver- 

tising agency, has opened an office at 

Los Angeles, with George H. Peters in 


charge. He had been manager of the 
Portland office. 
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ON THE IDEA OF 
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Western Electric Co. 
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That business 
merry-go-round— 
jobber relations 


Round and round they go—manufacturer, jobber, 
dealer, specialty salesman. The manufacturer finds he 
has two classes of markets, one which he must handle 
through specialty salesmen if he wants the best results, 
the other through jobbers, an easier and less expensive 
outlet. The dealer, the final link in this revolving 
chain, buys from jobber or specialty salesman, depend- 
ing on his type of retail business. 


According to John W. Champion, sales manager, the 
Reliance Manufacturing Company, the jobber can 
develop himself into a specialty salesman if he will 
read the message of modern merchandising. Mr. 
Champion offers a solution of a vexing problem. 


He explains his solution in “Specialty Selling Now 
Opens Way for Jobber” in the February issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, a message of vital interest 
to every national advertiser. 


Does advertising help sell stock ? 


Albert E. Haase called.on the heads of a number of 
leading investment houses. He asked them one ques- 
tion: “Does a company’s national advertising make it 
easier for that company to float a stock issue?” He 
has gathered together the answers in “When a National 
Advertiser Floats a Stock Issue,’ an article in the 
February MONTHLY that shows the prestige value of 
advertising and its influence on stock markets. 


That winning talking point 


“It sometimes pays to reverse the usual processes of 
planning an advertising campaign,” says A. H. Deute, 
general sales manager, the Borden Company, in his 
article, “Building the Product Up to the Advertising.” 
He shows how successful campaigns have resulted 
when the talking point was uncovered first and then 
the product made to live up to the talking point, 
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Salesmen who sell the whole line 


You’ve got some salesmen who make good records 
with the “soft ones,” the low profit items that are 
easiest to sell. How to get these salesmen to sell the 
whole line, the high profit items along with those that 
give low profit, are told by J.J. Witherspoon, a nation- 
ally known sales manager, in “Helping the Salesman 
Sell Where the Profit Lies” in the February issue. 


The unethical competitor 


There are two kinds of competitors; the competitor 
who gets out a good product and deals on a fair basis, 
and the competitor who gets out a product which 
is not suited for its market and yet who tries to 
push this product onto the dealer’s shelves. In an 
interview with William G. Mennen, president of the 
Mennen Company, Roy Dickinson tells in the February 
MONTHLY how the company is meeting this second 
type of competition. 


Displays that dealers use 


Perhaps you’ve always looked upon co-operative 
window displays with—to put it mildly—a highly 
skeptical attitude. Francis D. Gonda, in “The 
Co-operative Idea in Window Display,’’ shows that 
there are two types of this kind of display, the type 
that doesn’t get into the dealer’s window and the type 
that gets there and stays. This will give you a different 
slant on your display problems. 


Each article in PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY is chosen by 
two tests: first, will it offer real help to the PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY audience of sales and advertising execu- 
tives? and second, does it advocate sound merchandising 
principles? These tests account for the extraordinary 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY reader interest— and that 
reader interest is the reason why discriminating adver- 
tisers are helping the MONTHLY maintain its steady 
increase in advertising volume. Advertisingly, this. is 
the largest February issue in the MONTHLY’S history. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


185 Madison Avenue New York City 








Advertising Club News 


Philadelphia Women to Hold 
Dinner 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertis- 
ing Women will hold its annual dinner- 
dance at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 
February 11. The affair will be entitled 
“A Dance in Ad-Land.” The proceeds 
will be placed in a fund for the enter- 
tainment of women delegates to the con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

The theme of the evening will be 
carried out not only in the entertain- 
ment but also in the decorations. On 
the tables there will be miniature re 
plicas of nationally advertised products. 

Miss Wilhelmina H. Kane is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 

oe + 
Hear Discussions on Circulation 
Building 

“Circulation” was the topic of dis- 
cussion at the January meeting of the 
New York League of Advertising Wo 
men. B. A. Mackinnon, director of 
circulation of Pictorial Review, and 
Paul Meyer, publisher of Theatre Mag- 
azine, were the principal speakers. 

John Clyde Oswald, managing di- 
rector of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, was the guest of 
honor. Mr. Oswald cited a number of 
instances to prove that Benjamin Frank- 
lin was the first circulation manager. 

* * * 


E. §. Jordan Asks Club to Aid 
Cleveland Orchestra 


Edward S. Jordan, president of the 
Jordan Motor Car Company, recently 
wrote a letter to each member of the 


Cleveland Advertising Club, urging co- 
operation in giving publicity to a con- 


cert of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Jordan also used full- 
page newspaper advertisements which 
described the theme and charm of a 
number of pieces of music to be played 
at the next concert of the orchestra and 
appealed for support of the movement. 
2 © 


Sphinx Club to Meet 


Music and entertainment are to take 
the place of speeches at the next meet- 
ing of the Sphinx Club, of New York, 
which is to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on February 9. Charles C. 
Green, president of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club, is chairman of arrange- 
ments for the meeting. The Glee Club 
of the New York Advertising Club and 
“Roxy” and his new gang are sched- 
uled on the program. 

* * * 


Edwin F. Skillman has been appointed 
chairman of a committee which will 
direct a membership campaign to be 
conducted by the New York Association 
of Youn dvertising Men. The cam- 
paign will start January 29. 
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Four Suggestions for Advertis- 
ing Club Work 


In a talk before the Women’s Adver. 
tising Club, of Toledo, Ohio, Kenneth 
Barnard, manager of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of Detroit, suggested four 
lines of activities for advertising clubs 
to supplement the work of bureaus and 
the National Vigilance Committee, and 
to advance the cause of advertising, 
generally. 

These are: 1, Carry on a survey of 
customers who ask for nationally ad- 
vertised products and will accept ho 
substitutes; 2, Ascertain whether trade 
names of all kinds are going out of 
date, because of intense competition; 
3, Find out how the public reacts to 
comparative prices, and 4, Determine 
whether advertising really and actually, 
in terms of dollars and cents, reduces 
the cost of distribution. 

-_ * * 


F. E. J. Ronsholdt, Vice- 
President, Eleventh District 


_Frank E. J. Ronsholdt has been elected 
preg Senna ag and district chairman of 
the Eleventh District of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, which 
includes Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, Arizona, Utah and Idaho. 
He has been president of the Boulder, 
Colo., Advertising Club. 

Ralph Faxon was made chairman of 
the program committee for the coming 
convention of this district at Pueblo, 
Colo. Other members of the committee 
are: Boon McCallum, Keith Hartzell, 
J. H. Shaw, C. C. Schay and Philip 
Philborn. 

* * * 


Richmond Club Co-operates 
with Civic Bodies 


Bert Y. Kinzey, president of the 
Richmond, Va., Advertising Club, re- 
cently arranged a meeting of various 
local civic bodies and representatives of 
the municipal government, for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a co-ordination 
of effort in work for the interests of 
the city. J. Scott Parish, president of 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
was appointed chairman of a committee 
to formulate plans for the work in- 
tended. 

*_ * * 


J. W. Griest Addresses Min- 
neapolis Club 


J. W. Griest, manager of the Retail 
Merchants Institute, of Chicago, ad- 
dressed the Advertising Club of Minne- 
apolis, at a recent meeting, on the 
rogress of retail trade in the United 
tates. He declared that if retailers 
are to meet the situation of competition 
and changing conditions, they must use 
advertising more effectively, improve 
their merchandise displays and develop 
salesmanship. 
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Columbus Club Arranges 
Speakers Program 


The Advertising Club of The Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, has 
arranged a program of speakers for the 
next four meetings which will include 
Frank LeRoy Blanchard, director of 
publicity of eure L. Doherty & Com- 
pany, New York; Don Cameron, of 
Amos Parrish & Company, Cleveland; 
C. H. Handerson, publicity director 
of the Union Trust Company, —_ 


land, and D. Garson, of 

Ayer & Son. 

The club has sponsored a church ad- 
vertising campaign, using full-page 


newspaper advertisements and _ twenty- 
seven poster-boards, the latter donated by 
George L. Chennell, general manager of 
the Columbus Bill Posting Company. 
The first and second prize winning 
posters of the recent contest held by 
the Poster Advertising Association will 
be used later on. 
~*~ * * 


Sales Talk Series for Grand 
Rapids Club 


A series of three sales talks on mer- 
chandising has been arranged for by the 
Advertising Club of Grand Rapids, 
Mich, On January 25, Edward G. 
Weir, merchandising manager of The 
Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Mich., 
made a talk on “Personal Masterhood 
in the Art of Selling.”” Ray R. Shuman, 
advertising counselor, Chicago, is sched- 
uled to speak on “Building a Fire Under 
the Retailer,” on February 8. J. " 
Griest, manager of the Retail Mer- 
chants Institute, Chicago, will be heard 
on February 23. His subject will be: 
“The Putting of Education Into Re- 
tail Merchandising.” 

* es @ 


Rives Peterson Defines 
“Profit” Terms 


“How Do You Advertise?” was the 
title of a talk at a recent meeting of 
the Indianapolis Advertising Club ‘by 
Rives Peterson, editor of the Hardware 
Retailer, of that city. In speaking of 
misstatements in advertising, Mr. Peter- 
son declared: 

“We should understand what profits 
are. If we speak of gross profits, do 
not confuse the buying public by merely 
speaking of them as ‘profits.’ If we 
mean ‘net profits,’ we should not use the 
word ‘profits’ carelessly. In figuring 
profits, take into consideration the cost 
of obtaining and handling of a product 
and the selling price or the price paid 
by consumer.” 

* - * 


Buffalo Advertising Women’s 
Course Begins 

_ The third annual course in advertis- 

ing, given by the Buffalo, N. Y., League 

of Advertising Women, began on Jan- 

uary 19. The students of the course 

meet weekly for six weeks. 
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Houston Club Sponsors Adver- 
tising Exhibit 

The Advertising Association of Hous- 
ton is sponsoring an exhibit of adver- 
tising art which is to be held in the 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts from 
February 6 to March 1. Except for 
transportation charges there will be no 
other charge for entering the exhibition 
which is open to advertisers, advertising 
agencies, artists and engravers. The 
exhibits will be insured by the associa- 
tion while in the possession of the 
Museum. 

S. Dean Wasson is chairman of the 
exhibit committee. Pete Michaels, of 
the Houston Poster Advertising Com 
pany, is in charge of a special division 
for the display of outdoor advertising 
art. Donald Rein, of the Rein Printing 
Company, is in charge of the printing 
art division. 

In arranging this exhibit, it is the 
purpose of the Houston club to give the 
public a better appreciation of the ap- 
plication of art in advertising and to 
encourage better art work in adver- 
tising. 

* * * 


Made Executive Secretary for 
Philadelphia Convention 


Stanley Reed has been named by 
Rowe Stewart to act as executive secre- 
tary, at headquarters, for the conven 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which is to be held at 
Philadelphia. ‘ 

+ 


F. W. MacMillan Appointed 
by St. Louis Club 


Franklin W. MacMillan, formerly 
with the Dolman Company, San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the executive staff 
of the St. Louis Advertising Club. 

* * & 


Norman Lewis on St. Louis 


Bureau Committee 
Norman Lewis, president of the St. 
Louis Advertising Club, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the executive 
committee of the St. Louis Better Busi- 


ness Bureau. 
* * 


C. H. Brockhagen, President, 


Sacramento Club 
C. H. Brockhagen has been elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Sacramento, Calif. He is managing 
director of the Sacramento Union. 


MacLean Buys ‘Canadian 


Magazine” 
The H. C. MacLean Publications 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has purchased the 
Canadian Magazine, also ‘of Toronto. 


The advertising business which Paul 
Teas has been conducting at Cleve- 
land, has been incorporated under the 
name of Paul Teas, Inc. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Sun-Maid raisin organiza- 

tion is a great believer in the 
well-tested and profitable idea of 
selling its product in combination 
with other products. It doesn’t do 
this through the arrangement of a 
deal with other manufacturers, but 
by selling an idea through advertis- 
ing to grocers in trade publications. 
It needs no deals and it gets its idea 
over more effectively than it could 
with a deal. 

Right now, with the cooked 
cereal selling season in full force, 
it is advertising to grocers that 
they make a double-profit sale 
every time they sell a package of 
cereal by suggesting that the cus- 
tomer try Sun-Maid raisins with 
the cereal. The copy makes the 
further suggestion that this idea 
will take more rapidly if the 
grocer displays packages of Sun- 
Maid raisins on his counter along 
with packages of cereal. To show 
its earnestness and its belief in the 
idea, the company offers, for the 
asking, the time of a service man 
who will help any grocer put the 
idea over. 

* * * 

Speaking of displaying Sun- 
Maid packages on the counter re- 
minds the Schoolmaster of the 
fact that he has observed a seem- 
ingly effective way of handling 
this suggestion in the advertising 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
This advertiser knows that it can’t 
hope to get a big display on a re- 
tailer’s counter, so it makes its re- 
quest seem unselfish by saying: 
“Display Aunt Jemima in your 
windows and on your counters. 
Even a pyramid of only three of 
these famous red packages will 
bring you extra sales.” 

+ 


Are manufacturers of food 
products running up a high blood 
pressure and overheating them- 
selves whenever they talk about 
wholesale grocers? G. H. Cleve- 
land, of Luther Ford & Company, 
of Minneapolis, believes they are. 
The Schoolmaster is inclined to 
agree with him. A hot head on 
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the shoulders of a manufacturer is 
not going to enable that manufac. 
turer to get the best out of the 
present wholesale grocery system, 
If he is after profits, the best 
thing he can do in this first month 
of the new year is to cool off and 
be reasonable. But how can he 
cool off ? 

Mr. Cleveland has told the 
Schoolmaster of an effective pre- 
scription: Let him sit down and 
catalogue and answer for the sins 
and omissions of himself and his 
salesmen just as thoroughly as he 
has listed and investigated all of 
the faults of the wholesaler and 
his salesmen.» A few of the ques- 
tions that Mr. Cleveland suggests 
the manufacturer answer are: 
“Who invented padding of retail 
orders? How many manufac- 
turers have promised advertising 
campaigns which never material- 
ized? Why do so many manv- 
facturers sell premiums and not 
the goods they manufacture? Are 
drop shipments good _ business? 
Why do so many wholesale gro- 
cers now refuse to give the names 
and addresses of their salesmen to 
manufacturers ?” 

The manufacturer who looks at 
the wholesale grocer with the 
knowledge that he and his sales- 
men have made as many as, if not 
more blunders than the wholesale 
grocer has, is on the road to get- 
ting a sympathetic understanding 
of the problem and is in a fair 
wav of cultivating the ability to 
adapt himself so as to get the best 
out of the present system. Cer- 
tainly. a year spent in getting the 
best return out of a system is 
more profitable than one spent in 
railing against it, and knocking it. 


Employees of a i York shoe 
company—I. Miller & Sons, of 
Long Island City, N. Y.—are de- 
cidedly off on the wrong foot. 

This company’s employees are 
going to have a beefsteak dinner 
and a ball in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Astor on February 
21. They want to get out a souve- 
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700,000 


Have You 
Got Their Number? 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida, could not get 
free mail delivery until all houses on cer- 
tain routes were numbered. 


The local Boy Scouts quickly zoned the 
town, learned what numbers were needed 
and placed them on the houses. 


A typical civic good turn that nearly 
700,000 Boy Scouts are trained to render. 


These boys are worth the cultivation of 
every forward-looking manufacturer. Very 
shortly they will be the men on whom your 
business will depend. Begin your acquaint- 
ance with them now. 


Boys$Lire 





200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York N.Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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EcoNoOMICAL — EFFECTIVE 


Premium Advertis not only produces 
new business—it ds old business. 


Other forms of advertising have to be 
aid for before they produce business. 
he cost does not necessarily bear any 
fixed relation to results. 


Premium advertising is paid for efter 
sales are made. The cost is in proportion 
to the business done. 


Our Premium Service saves customers all 

expe! al vestment in 
premium merchandise and all bother of 
buying, handling and distributing 
premiums, 


Explanatory booklets mailed to those stat- 
ing nature of business. 




















THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
199 Franklin Street New York 




































Foreign Advertising 


Manufacturer internationally 
known and with large business 
abroad is looking for a young man 
interested in foreign marketing and 
advertising. Must have advertising 
experience, good education and be 
really interested in world business. 

Moderate salary to start but good 
opportunity for growth to right 
man. Would become important part 
of foreign advertising division. 

Write us fully as to age, edu- 
cation, experience, salary expected. 

Address ‘“‘L,’’ Box 72, P. I. 
































A Complete Bound Set of Printers’ 
Ink from 1905 to date 
with the exception of June 8, 1909—for 
sale at cost. Is a complete history and 
encyclopedia of how men have built up 
business enterprises during the last 
twenty years by advertising. Invaluable 
reference work for libraries, iness 
schools, colleges, publicity managers or 
advertising agents. 
Address Room 718, 88 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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nir program and have again hit 
upon the idea of selling space in 
this program at $100 a page. They 
have apparently got hold of a list 
of every organization which has 
sold anything to I. Miller & Sons. 

To this list has gone a letter of 
solicitation. And to those who did 
not reply to this letter, a second 
letter has been sent. 

The second letter doesn’t mind 
such a trivial thing as misstate- 
ment of fact, when it says to a 
company which did not “advertise” 
in its program last year: “We 
were very proud last year to have 
your advertisement in our Journal 
and we feel that you will want to 
have it appear in the book again 
this year. That is why we are 
writing you this second reminder.” 

Both letters, in the Schoolmas- 
ter’s opinion, savor strongly of 
heavy club swinging, and he is not 
alone in this opinion. He would 
suggest to the officers of I. Miller 
& Sons that this ambitious, mis- 
guided and wrong use of advertis- 
ing be stopped. 

A beefsteak dinner and a ball 
or any other kind of a dinner and 
party that employees of a business 
want to give themselves should not 
be financed in any part by outsiders. 

* * * 

The Portland Cement Associa- 
tion is erecting a new home at 
Chicago. The work is being done 
in the dead of winter. And there- 
by hangs an interesting yarn. 

For some time, this association 
has been advocating the continua- 
tion of concrete construction right 
through the winter months. Lec- 
turers of the association have 
argued that there is no reason why 
concrete construction work should 
stop at the first sign of cold 
weather. However, to argue is 
one thing; to do as one argues is 
another. If the building is an en- 
tire success, it will be a convinc- 
ing demonstration of the truth of 
the association’s contention that 
cold weather need not halt con- 
crete building operations. 

7 * * 


Unless advertising begins at the 
beginning, there is an irretrievable 
loss. That is why when a com- 
pany starts an advertising cam- 
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Why Georgia’s Industrial 
Development Will 
Continue 


Industrial developments in Georgia will, in the 
opinion of many leading engineers, continue to 
show a steady and consistent growth. 

‘This opinion is based upon the satisfactory 
experience of many large industries that have 
located in Georgia during the past few years. 

Industry in North Georgia finds a peculiarly 
favorable climate. 

There are no extremes of heat or cold to slow 
down production. 

There is Hydro-electric power in constantly 
increasing volume and at prices as low as prevail 
in any section. 

There is raw material of many kinds and ample 
transportation facilities. 

There is a plentiful supply of Anglo-Saxon 
labor, willing and anxious to do an honest day’s 
work. 

There is a friendly public sentiment that will 
make you and your employes very welcome. 

If you are building a new factory or if your old 
one requires extensive additions or improvements, 
it will pay you to investigate conditions in 
Georgia. 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 


ATLANTA 
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MAIL SALES MANAGER 


I have a proven record of getting 
big business by mail, efficiently, 
quickly and at low cost. I write 
the kind of sales literature that will 
successfully secure a large number 
of new customers in quick time. 
Thoroughly conversant with me- 
chanical details incidental to the 
production of direct mail material. 
I require $6,500 a year, but I will 
earn this salary in actual sales 
several times over, based on the 
same percentage as your traveling 
salesmen’s commission. 


Address “Z,” Box 229, P. I. 








Product Wanted 


An established organization is 
open to buy or promote nation- 
ally a pharmaceutical product 
with demonstrated merit. De- 
tails and definite basic proposal 
essential with first letter. Ad- 
dress “M,’’ Box 77, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 














ARTIST WANTED 


Wanted, by large Canadian Ad- 
vertising Agency, a thoroughly 
competent artist. Must be ver- 
satile, good on figure, design, 
lettering, color work and be 
familiar with latest processes of 
reproduction. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for right man. Applica- 
tions only considered which fur- 
nish complete particulars of past 
experience, age, nationality, sal- 
ary desired, date available, and 
which enclose samples of recent 
work. All applications treated 
in strict confidence, and samples 
will be returned where re- 
quested. Apply P. O. Box 1934, 
Montreal. 
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paign, every employee of tha 
company should be informed, for 
advertising, like charity, must be. 
gin at home if it wants to make 
the most of its opportunities 
Therefore, the means taken by the 
General Electric Company to jn. 
form its employees of the new 
electric refrigerator which the 
company is about to place on the 
market warrants commendation, 

To make sure that the many 
thousands of men and women em. 
ployed by the company at its 
Schenectady works would know 
about the new G-E refrigerator, a 
full description of it appears in 
the January 1 issue of the “Sche 
nectady Works News,” and in ad- 
dition, a notice that the machine 
itself would be on exhibition in 
the factory. The notice gave the 
precise location and added: “There 
will be a demonstrator on hand 
daily between the hours of twelve 
and one o'clock, who will be 
pleased to answer questions and 
tell employees all about the unit.” 
The refrigerator, the notice said, 
would be on exhibition during the 
first week of January. 

An excellent suggestion, this, 
for all companies to adopt at the 
inception of advertising campaigns, 
particularly where a new or an 
improved product is involved. Not 
all companies, it is true, have a 
young army of employees like the 
General Electric Company, who, if 
they all decided to buy one of the 
new refrigerators, would keep the 
factory going for a while without 
the public’s help. On the con- 
trary, purchasing by employees is 
not the principal part of the idea. 
Whether the organization numbers 
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' FOR SALE—This Modern 











Factory at Sarnia, Ontario 
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HIS Canadian manufacturing plant, in splendid 
condition, can be purchased at a price very sub- 
stantially below the reproduction cost. Located in 
a thriving city of 15,000 people where labor condi- 
tions are good, electric power cheap, natural gas 
available, and taxes very reasonable. 


The main factory building is constructed with brick 
and steel columns and contains 58,000 square feet 
of floor space. The buildings are fully equipped 
with automatic sprinklers, and a large tower water 
tank. The insurance rate is very low. A shipping 
platform on the factory floor level which is also the 
car floor level, runs the entire length of the factory, 
321 feet. The Pere Marquette Railroad serves the 
factory with a private siding. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railroad also goes through Sarnia, and the 
St. Clair river makes available transportation by boat. 


A separate steel building houses two boilers of ample 
capacity for furnishing heat. A one story frame 
office building 37 ft. x 121 ft, very modern in 
arrangements and equipment, adjoins the factory. 
Other frame buildings are a twelve car garage, an oil 
house and various storage sheds. 
Ten acres of land connected with this plant allow 
for considerable expansion. 
For Further Information write to 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 














THIS PLANT CAN BE PURCHASED AT A BARGAIN PRICE 
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Perhaps YOU 
Can Qualify 


Advertising and 
Publicity Director 


Our Company, one of the largest real 
estate organizations in Westchester, 
with headquarters in New York and 
offices in the principal Westchester sub- 
urban towns and cities, has an open- 
ing for an experienced executive, who 
is qualified right now to handle our 
advertising and publicity. 


We will pay the right man gener- 
ously, and give him an important place 
in our organization. 


Write us who you are, what you have 
done, what salary you expect, and why 
you believe you are the man we want. 


Address ‘N.,’’ Box' 78, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











ON ABOUT 60 
DAYS’ NOTICE 


there will be available for new connec- 
tion a widely experienced business paper 
specialist. Now in complete charge of 
large organization. Is a good manager, 
can sell space and write good copy. 
Would be especially valuable to agency 
placing business paper advertising or 
would consider selling in New York ter- 
ritory if opportunity is sufficiently at- 
tractive. Requirements around $8,000. 


Address “D,” Box 219, Printers’ Ink. 


Association Secretary 


If a Manufacturer or other Trade 
Association with headquarters in 
New York requires a permanent 
secretary of high type, it will find 
in me an executive who is capable, 
diplomatic and a good organizer, 
with a keen knowledge of business 
problems. Salary $6,000. Address 
“Q,” Box 220, care Printers’ Ink. 
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ten persons or 10,000 is not so im. 
portant as the matter of inform. 
ing them all about the advertising 
or the product and thereby enlist. 
ing their interest, their enthusiasm, 
their pride, their suggestions, their 
help, and whatever else it may be 
theirs to give, in passing on the 
good word to their circle of 
friends and acquaintances. A 
good advertisement é¢reats all read- 
ers alike, shedding its light like 
gospel rain, on the just and the 
unjust. So the humblest employee 
sometimes has an influence that 
ripples to a distant shore. Ignor- 
ing humble employees and their 
influences is feeding all the seed- 
corn to the chickens. 





Westinghouse Electric Sales 


Greater 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., re 
ports sales billed for the last quarter 
of 1925, of $43,815,097, compared with 
$40,923,646 in the same part of 1924, 
and with age 170,058 in the preceding 
quarter. or the nine months ended 
December 31, 1925, sales billed totaled 
$122,253,533, against $118,756,664 in 
the corresponding period of 1924, an in- 
crease of $3,496,869. 


Advertising Industry Passes 


Quota in Hospital Drive 

When, last Thanksgiving, the United 
Hospital Fund of New York opened its 
drive for $1,000,000, the advertising in- 
dustry was given a quota of $5,000. 
With all subscriptions now in, the adver. 
tising committee headed by Stanley 
Resor, reports that a total of nearly 
$8,000 has been raised. 








YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in tho 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Sample and rate card on request. 





eer Ribbons Re inked 


trial order will convince you that it is the best 


re 3 Grae process costs only $6.00 a dozen. Tryit. A 


Re-Inking you can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept.B.67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
A real producer, college trained, wishes 
to represent a leading trade journal in 
Philadelphia territory. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced. Box 812, Printers’ Ink. 
WANTED—Trade Paper. Young trade 
journalist, with some money, will buy 
interest or entire monthly trade paper 
or trade list, if there is opportunity for 
h. Address with particulars. 
$27, Printers’ Ink. 


A Florida Opportunity—wWill sell con- 
trolling interest in established job and 
publication plant, which includes own- 
ership of oldest farm magazine in 
Florida. This includes manager’s job 
at salary. Easy terms. x 360, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


WANT A NEWSPAPER 
A live weekly or semi-weekly that could 
in time be developed by intelligent and 
energetic effort into a daily. Future pos- 
sibilities the important thing. Would 
prefer lease with option to buy. Loca- 
tion in South. Box 824, Printers’ Ink. 


For Sale—Large, old established printing 
business in Middle West, doing quarter 
million annually. Miehles, linotypes, bind- 
ery, much new type, fine reputation. Op- 
portunity for salesman-manager, or two 




















men, to continue profitable business. 
$15,000 cash required, for control, bal- 
ance terms. Box 821, P. I. 





PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE 
Available—services of a man, age 33. 
with successful sales record—coupled 
with a broad and thorough business and 
executive training, possessing initiative, 
ambition and a capacity for hard work. 
Twelve years with large corporations. 
Wide acquaintance in the industrial field. 
Invites correspondence. Box 811, P. I. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertising Manager and Two Salesmen 
wanted on new daily tabloid in Middle 
West city. Give experience for past 
five years. Salary expected and refer- 
ences in first letter. Box 829, P. I. 


SALES MANAGER 
to organize and manage a force of 
direct-sales agents to sell raincoats 
to consumers. State experience. Box 
799, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising Artist 
Would like to engage a solicitor. 
Call Circle 6078. 





WANTED—High class advertising solici- 
tor for established trade directory. Mostly 
traveling. Liberal commission and draw- 
ing account. State experience and give 
references. Box 830, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Young man who can handle 
details of sales promotion work for small 
company in machinery line, includin 

trade-paper advertising and direct-by-mail. 
Location: New York State. Box 803, P. I. 


SALESMAN—Wanted for Metropolitan 
District by one of the largest manufac- 
turers of Advertising Specialties in the 
country. State qualifications for reply, 
Henderson ors Co., 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


YOUNG LADY—One of the largest 
trade journals needs rapid, accurate 
stenographer, familiar with advertising 
and printing production, able to handle 














many details. Fine opportunity. New 
York City. Give full particulars. Ad- 
dress Box 806, Printers’ Ink. 
FIGURE ARTIST 
A high class figure artist with fine 
pen and dry brush technique. No 
fashion artists, lettering men or be- 
ginners. James F. Newcomb & Co., 


Inc., 330 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 

A business paper, of national circula- 
tion, leader in its field, has an unusual 
opening for an advertising salesman who 
has had experience in either the archi- 
tectural or the house furnishing field. 
Write, in confidence, giving complete 
outline of work you have done, etc. 
Box 813, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
WANTED—Copy writer in Publicity 
Department of large New York concern 
producing sales literature dealing with a 
highly technical legal financial service. 
The man preferred has had a good col- 
lege training and extensive newspaper 
reporting or agency experience, supple- 
mented by financial advertising experi- 
ence. His outstanding ability is the writ- 
ing of human and appealing, but ac- 
curate, financial sales copy. Give complete 
details of previous employment, and 
state salary wanted. Box 809, P. I. 
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PRODUCTION—LAYOUT MAN 
WANTED—Production—layout man in 
Publicity Department of large New 
York concern. Some ability as artist 
desirable but not essential. Expert knowl- 
edge of typography, engraving and print- 
| problems and processes (including 
offset) necessary. Man who has had 
practical printing experience and has 
supplemented it by special training in 
advertising production would be pre- 


ferred. Apply by letter giving complete 
details of experience and salary ex- 
pected. Box 808, Printers’ Ink. 
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Mail-Order Correspondent, 25-30 years, 
well educated, hard worker, who can 
write extra-good mail-order stuff, can 
find a future with progressive, well-rated 
Iowa firm. Box 602, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Wanted, by a 
large pharmaceutical firm, a man for pre- 
paring advertising for distribution among 
physicians. One experienced in this line 
preferred. State age, experience, and 
give references. Winthrop Chemical Com- 
any, P. O. Box 36, Varick St. Station, 
ew York, N. Y. 


A LIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
GOOD ARTIST 








Prominent trade paper has opportunity 
for part time work for free lance artist, 
specializing in layouts, design and let- 
tering. Will furnish office space. 
daylight—location, Times Square dis- 
trict. Box 828, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Philadelphia paint and varnish manufac- 
turer wants an Assistant Sales Manager 
or Sales Supervisor. This man should 
have a knowledge of advertising and mer- 
——s and be willing to travel. A 
living salary will be paid with a splen- 
did o unity for future advancement. 
Give full details of experience, educa- 
tion and salary desired in first letter. 
Our employees know of this advertise- 
ment. Address Box 798, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man wanted in manufacturer’s 
Advertising Department for dealer ser- 
vice, catalog and sales promotional work. 
Must be accustomed to handling detail. 
Ability to write = sales letters im- 
portant. Reasonable salary to start, with 
increases as warranted by abilities. This 
is an excellent opportunity for a man of 
some experience and who is “‘on the way 
up.” Give full details as to age, educa- 
tion and salary desired in first letter. Loca- 
tion: Western New York. Box 797, P. I. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


agency needs energetic advertising man 
capable of handling and building moder- 
ate accounts—one who has been through 
the mill, knows how to run a one-man 
agency, but sees bigger possibilities in an 
organization. salary and opportu- 
nity to acquire interest in the business. 
Plan and copy ability strongest require- 
ments. Write a long letter and send 
samples of work. 810, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING EXPERT 


A publishing company whose work is na- 
tional in scope needs a man experienced 
in mechanical detail of printing, plate- 
work and Ben Day processes, who is 
familiar with a high standard of work 
and who understands business printing. 
Should be a man who is interested in the 
finest things of life, of fine habits, char- 
acter and integrity. To such a man we 
offer an opportunity that will develop 
into a permanent connection. Good start- 
ing salary. Write fully about yourself, 
giving age, salary expected and previous 
experience in first letter. Box 796, P. I. 
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PRODUCTION MANAGER WANTED 
An Advertising Agency has an attractiy 
opening for a Production man of wig 
experience. Must have thorough knowl. 
edge of printing, multigraphing, com. 
position, engraving. Ability to wri 
some copy and make rough lay-outs Very 
desirable. If_you have had experience jp 
managing a Printing Plant and Mailing 
Department you mer wish to investigate 
this opportunity. rite Box 825, P, | 


SALESMAN 

To represent a printing plant locate 
in Metropolitan District specializing 
high-grade color and halftone work. (r. 
ganization includes a department of ¢. 
perts for visualizing and laying out sale 
promotion campaigns to dealers and cop 
sumers. Commission basis. Give {yl 
particulars as to former connections, ag, 
etc. Box 794, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—An advertising manager 
Must be an A-1 cracker-jack copy writer 
If you are interested in connecting with 
concern rated one-quarter million by 
who have only started to grow, then 
write, giving age, experience—in other 
words, tell us all about yourself, when 
you can come, the money you want, etc, 
and send samples of some of your work 
together with recent photo. Our line is 
Advertising Specialties. C. E. Erickson 
Co., Inc., Des Moines, Towa. “Makers 
of America’s Best in Advertising.” 











PRINTING SALESMAN—An op- 
portunity is now offered to a high 
class printing salesman to join a 
prominent and progressive  pub- 
lishing and printing house located 
in New York City. Direct-mail 
literature, color display, advertis- 
ing, catalogues and publications are 
part of the daily work which are 
systematically and thoroughly car- 
ried through. A capable man will 
find this an exceptional opportunity 
for a life time connection. Give 
complete details in confidence to 
Box 826, Printers’ Ink. 





The publisher of two nationally known 
magazines with circulations exceeding 
350,000 and growing fast, needs an ex- 
perienced man or woman to develop local 
magazine agents through correspondence. 
Must be a good copy writer—organizer— 
a business getter. Good opportunity for 
someone who has outgrown position as 
lieutenant and is now ready to take 
the responsibility of manager of a sub- 
scription-getting organization made up 
of local part-time convassers. Address 


. B., Box 43, Station D Post Office, 
New York City. 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 
Must have real record of intensive sell- 
ing with real personality and capacity 
for hard work. One with entree into 
Eastern agencies and national advertisers 
who ee ong ee en9 
did rtunity for a man who can 
i. ~~ 807, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


> : 
Office at 50 East 42nd Street 
Want someone to share it with me on 
February Ist. Room for man and secre 
tary. My business is direct-mail adver 
os 831, Printers’ Ink. 








tising. Box 831, Printers’ Ink. 
One Late Model Multi-Color 
machine, complete with motor. 


Write Wisconsin News, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
Saddle stitcher with two stitcher heads, 
three feeding stations, motor and con- 
troller. Used only six times. THE 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST. 





Office Space wanted in New York by 
two Chicago business papers of entire 
responsibility. Location with commercial 
artist to do occasional work preferred; 
also partial stenographic service.  & 
Nelson, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR $3.50 CASH 

To introduce our printing, we will furn 
ish leather card case with 100 hinged 
printed cards. The Messenger Shoppe, 
Smithtown Branch, L. I 

O RENT 
Two light, very desirable offices, in 
modern building, well suited for small 
advertising agency, copy writers, artists 
or manufacturer’s representatives. Apply 
Suite 1902, 110 West 40th Street, New 
York City. Phone: Penna. 8126. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Writer, whose ideas and 
vigorous style showed 140 per cent in- 
crease manufacturer; available spare 
time only. Write Haggard, Room 1506, 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


I Want a New Job Next July— 
Young man with 3 years’ experience as- 
sisting advertising manager Southern de- 
partment store wants to make a change 


soon. Box 819, Printers’ Ink. 








EXPERIENCE—EDUCATION— 
ZEAL—JUDGMENT 


are elements I can bring to job of creat- 
ing sound printed-seliing for high-calibered 
business. Now at oa successfully, but 
I want a job that will elicit all my capa- 
bilities. Young. Married. Box 801, P. I. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Secks connection with magazine, or group 
of magazines. Expert on Independent, 
Semi-Independent and News Company 
distribution for News Stand sales. <A 
master of methods for increasing Sub- 
scription Circulation, and can get re- 
sults at nominal cost. ill consider 
straight salary or salary and bonus on 
results. Will locate anywhere. Address 
Box 817, Printers’ Ink. 
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EDITORIAL WORK, part-time, wanted 
by writer with journalistic, advertising 
and selling experience. Knows house- 
organ editing. New York City. 
802, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy and Layout Student New York 
University seeks position with agency in 
advertising department. 1 year’s varied 
agency exp. Also 5 yrs’. sound business 
exp., including selling. Box 805, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Knows how to get the most from print- 
ing, engraving, type. Seven years’ 
agency and executive experience. New 
York only. Box 818, Printers’ Ink. 

YOUNG MAN 
22, wishes position with advertising 
firm. No previous advertising experience. 


Box 














Wants to learn business. Salary sec- 
ondary. Address Box 816, P. I 
I Have the Experience and Com- 


petence to take complete charge of 
your direct-mail activities. Ideas, lay- 
outs, copy, production, lists. Results 


assured. Box 822, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man, 21—Advertising Solicitor, 
both classified and display, seeks position. 
A producer; especially on features. Salary 
$40. Full of pep, enthusiasm, ambition. 
Also do stenography,typing. Box 814, P. I. 


ARTIST 
First-class photo retoucher, thoroughly 
experienced, wishes to get in touch with 
a first-class printing house, agency or 
studio to do work at home during his 
spare hours. Box 804, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY JOB WANTED 
Idea and copy man or assistant. 24, col- 
lege trained, 4 years’ thorough advertis- 
ing experience. Can write effective copy, 
visualize layouts, familiar with produc- 
tion details. Salary $55. Box 832, P. I. 

















TRAINED FOR SERVICE! 


Age 26. Eight years’ sales poepeion 
experience with two nationally known 
concerns. Write Box 823, P. I. 














Young Man, with both initiative and the 
ability to follow instructions, would like 
position with an executive who needs as- 
sistant with nine years’ general business 
training involving credit, statistics, ad- 
vertising and selling work. Part of time 
in factory studying methods and prceduc- 
tion. Now in charge of department of 
manufacturing concern responsible for 
better business relations with customers. 
Would prefer work along this line. Col- 
lege, age 31, married. ox 815, P. I. 


Sales Promotion, and Sales Manager 
Young man, 9 years’ experience promot- 
ing sales through magazine, direct-mail 
advertising campaigns and sales letters 
seeks new connection. No “blue sky” 
writer but paints word pictures of prod- 
ucts as they really are and actually 
serve. Has had selling experience. Has 
been connected with varnish and enamel, 
textile and building specialty manufac- 
turers, where his whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion with salesmen earned him their 
respect and materially increased sales. 
Available at once. Address Box 820, P.1. 
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“No. I won’t spend a cent until 
I can spend enough to make my 
advertising dominate. ’’T'would 
take all my profits to do it. Guess 


> 


I’ll wait a couple of years. 


(j The dominance idea ts fine—but 
there aren’t many industries in 
which it ts economically sensible. 
And suppose manufacturing, sales, 
or any other normal function of 
business were postponed until **dom- 
inance’”’ were assured? 


(| After all, success in any phase 
of business is usually predicated on 
a sane and sensible, often small, 


beginning. 


FOX & MACKENZIE 


a 
C) 











1214 Locust St, Philadelphia 
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To automobile dealers in Illinois 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin 


Automobile 
Advertising 
in 
Chicago 
Newspapers 
in 1925 
The Chicago Tribune 

1,285,321 agate lines 


Herald-Examiner . 
552,046 agate lines 


Pas osm a es % 
503,050 agate lines 


Post 
409,902 agate lines 


be OS Oe Se 


American .....+-. 
267,996 agate lines 


Journal 


192,853 agate lines 


The Chicago Trib- 
une, during 1925, 
carried 40% of all 
the automobile ad- 
vertising printed by 
the six Chicago news- 
papers. 


ROBABLY in no other in. 

dustry does the dealer have 
as great a part in the placing of 
advertising as in the automobile 
field. And the dealer’s interest 
in the advertising is focused in 
one direction. He wants to sell 
more cars. 


The Chicago Tribune has a fine 
record for increasing automo- 
bile sales. In The Chicago Ter- 
ritory, The Tribune has been 
the principal medium for the 
advertising of Studebaker, Buick, 
Hupp, Jordan, Nash and Ajax, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile, Cadillac, 
Paige and Jewett, Chrysler, Reo, 
Willys-Knight and Overland, 
Hudson and Essex. The great 
sales of these cars in The Chi- 
cago Territory—Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan and Wis- 
consin—indicate the power of 
Tribune advertising to sell auto- 
mobiles. 


The Tribune reaches a majority 
of the automobile prospects in 
five states, for in 1151 towns 
throughout The Chicago Terri- 
tory, [he Tribune reaches from 
20% to 90% of the families. 


The Chicago Tribune 





iTHE WORLD'S CREATEST NEWSPAPER) 





Circulation Over 700,000 Daily and Over 1,100,000 'Sunday 
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